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INTRODUCTION 
Not Simple Twists of Fate 


Ovanes Akopyan 


Starting, roughly, from the late fourteenth century, first in Italy and later across 
Europe, Renaissance scholarship became particularly concerned with an issue 
that received a second wind in the wake of the reception of the classical tradi- 
tion.! The question of whether free will and predestination are in fundamental 
conflict with each other was indeed posed in ancient and medieval thought. 
However, it significantly intensified as a consequence of the revival of an ava- 
lanche of forgotten sources, mostly of ancient origin. These texts appear to 
have provided a fresh intellectual perspective on what might determine the 
vicissitudes of fate and how alleged determinism of human life could be rec- 
onciled with divine providence. On a more profound and theoretical level, 
Renaissance and early modern philosophical, theological, and ethical reflec- 
tions on fate inevitably touched upon the problem of whether the universe 
had been divinely designed. If it were conceived to fulfill a certain divine plan 
or to manifest God's will and glory, what would the place of an individual be 
within this plan? What is more, if, from the very beginning of its existence and 
through divine providence, it were predestined to be driven toward a certain 
end, how could people adjust their individual lives to the incognizable univer- 
sal design and react to the obscure future fraught with both luck and failure? 
These questions, which have bothered humanity for centuries, from ancient 
philosophy to Martin Heidegger's Dasein and Albert Camus's absurdism in The 
Myth of Sisyphus, formed a remarkable element of early modern European 
thought. Alongside a renewed interest in classical antiquity, two factors simi- 
larly contributed to a growing number of accounts centered on the notion of 
fate. First, fifteenth- and sixteenth-century political thought devoted a great 
deal of attention to the ways in which the concepts of “virtue politics” and 
the ruler's fortune could be put in relation to statecraft.? These socio-political 
discussions reached their climax in the work of Niccolò Machiavelli, which 


1 This volume would have never appeared without the generosity and constant support of 
Dilwyn Knox (London). My gratitude to him knows no bounds. 

2 Quentin Skinner, Visions of Politics. Volume II: Renaissance Virtues (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2002); James Hankins, Virtue Politics: Soulcraft and Statecraft in Renaissance 
Italy (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 2019). 
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heavily influenced the early modern political discourse on the whole.? Second, 
lotteries and gambling that began flourishing from the sixteenth century 
were clearly indicative of the early developments of capitalism, bringing the 
problem of one’s fortune down to practice in place of pure theory.* Given the 
breadth of the subjects they discussed, it comes as no surprise that fate narra- 
tives spread across a variety of disciplines and geographical locations. Thus, 
the ideas, most of which were initially put forth in the intellectual environ- 
ment of early Renaissance Italy, eventually found their way beyond the Alps, 
and new approaches to fate and fortune followed. Largely drawing upon a con- 
ference held at the University of Warwick in May 2016,° this interdisciplinary 
volume, placed at the intersection of intellectual history, philosophy, literary 
studies, and art history, sheds new light on early modern engagement with 
determinism. It investigates how contemporary scholars and artists across 
Europe thought on the issue in seeking to establish to what extent human life 
depends on the contingent. 

The fatum dilemma was widely debated in antiquity. Suffice it to recall 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex or Seneca's Letters to Lucilius, which, despite having 
been written in completely different contexts and periods, stress the determin- 
istic character of human life and insist on one’s full acceptance of the fruits of 
fate, either malign or benevolent. The Greek discourse of fate was additionally 
reinforced as a result of the transmission of occult knowledge from the Middle 
East, mainly of astrology. By the third century BC, this knowledge had spread 
throughout Greece and become part of philosophical discussions on heimar- 
méne (destiny, fate). Along with the diffusion of Stoic thought, with its famous 
idea of the casual chain, first in Greece and later in the Roman Empire,’ the 
occult understanding of the universal design contributed to the formation of 


3 J.G.A. Pocock’s remarkable The Machiavellian Moment. Florentine Political Thought and the 
Atlantic Republican Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975) is a classical point 
of reference. 

4 Sophie Raux, Lotteries, Art Markets, and Visual Culture in the Low Countries, 15th-17th Centuries 
(Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2018). 

5 This conference benefited from the financial support of the Centre for the Study of the 
Renaissance, the Humanities Research Fund, and the Research Student Skills Programme 
(University of Warwick), and a conference grant from the Society for Renaissance Studies. 
I also wish to thank Maude Vanhaelen, Paul Botley, Ingrid De Smet, and Jayne Sweet, who were 
always ready to lend me a hand with anything I needed during my Ph.D. years at Warwick. 

6 Ornella Pompeo Faracovi, Scritto negli astri: l'astrologia nella cultura dell’Occidente (Venice: 
Marsilio, 1996), 51-79. 

7 Sophie Botros, “Causality, Fatalism and Early Stoic Philosophy,’ Phronesis, 30, 3 (1985), 274- 
304; Susan Sauvé Meyer, “Chain of Causes: What is Stoic Fate,” in God and Cosmos in Stoicism, 
ed. Ricardo Salles (Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2009), 71-90. 
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a framework in which the concepts of fate, fortune, and predestination were 
explored as a whole. However, despite the remarkable impact Stoicism had on 
contemporary thinking, some of the prominent ancient philosophers refused 
to accept the fatalistic interpretation of human destiny uncritically. Among 
those who proposed alternative approaches to fate, Plotinus and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias are to be mentioned in primo loco. 

As some studies have clearly shown, Plotinus polemicized with the Stoic 
tradition rather than with particular Stoic philosophers of the time. While 
demonstrating a refined expertise in Stoicism, which he considered to be the 
most dangerous form of “anti-Platonism,” and sometimes borrowing from the 
opponents, Plotinus firmly rejected Stoic materialism and epistemology.? This 
consequently brought him to the Stoic notion of universal causality to which 
he opposed the providential governance of the universe combined with God’s 
goodness. According to Plotinus, it left room for a human being to reject the 
fruits of evil passions and turn the soul toward to the Good, allowing them to 
take personal, seen as primarily moral, responsibility for their actions.? Plotinus 
went on to say that external elements occasionally interpreted as the causes of 
events, such as the position of the stars and planets, are to be regarded exclu- 
sively as signs of providence's involvement in the terrestrial world.!? Plotinus's 
position on fate and fatalistic astrology was rediscovered in the Renaissance 
and influenced, among others, Marsilio Ficino.!! 

Apart from its attack on Neoplatonism, Stoic teaching on the causal chain 
was subjected to criticism by the Peripatetic school personified above all in the 
figure of Alexander of Aphrodisias. As is well known, the fascination for astrol- 
ogy and other deterministic theories in Rome, at the court of the emperor 
Septimius Severus and his heirs, led Alexander of Aphrodisias to write his 
famous treatise De fato.!2 There, Alexander opposed the Stoic idea of determin- 


8 Lloyd P. Gerson, “Plotinus and the Platonic Responses to Stoicism, in The Routledge 
Handbook of the Stoic Tradition, ed. John Sellars (London; New York: Routledge, 2016), 
44-55. 

9 John M. Rist, Plotinus: Road to Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 
especially 130-38; Victor Ilievki, “Stoic Influences on Plotinus’ Theodicy?" ELPIS. Journal 
in Philosophical Sciences, 19, 2 (special issue: The Stoic Tradition) (2018), 23-36. 

10 Tamsyn Barton, Ancient Astrology (London; New York: Routledge, 1994), 55, 81; Peter 
Adamson, "Plotinus on Astrology,’ Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 35 (2008), 265-91. 

11 Maude Vanhaelen, “Liberté, astrologie et fatalité: Marsile Ficin et le De fato de Plotin, 
Accademia (Revue de la Société Marsile Ficin), 7 (2007), 45-60. For the text of Ficino’s 
commentary on Plotinus’ De fato et De providentia, see Marsilio Ficino, Commentary on 
Plotinus, vol. 4 (Ennead III, part 1), ed. Stephen Gersh (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard 
University Press, 2017), 16-280. 

12 Alexander of Aphrodisias, De Fato, ed. Robert W. Sharples (London: Duckworth, 1983). 
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ism, claiming that there were no pre-determined causes for terrestrial events. 
He insisted that human beings were responsible for their own decisions, and 
that chance was a source for human freedom since it allowed the breaking of 
a casual chain. It is also worth noting that Alexander's De fato was known in 
the Middle Ages. William of Moerbeke, a prolific expert in, and translator of, 
Greek philosophical and scientific texts, used extensively by Thomas Aquinas, 
translated it from Greek into Latin.? Alexander’ legacy received its second 
life in the sixteenth century at the University of Padua, the most renowned 
center of Aristotelian philosophy in the Renaissance. Alexander’s approach, 
including his discourse on fate, was seen as a revived ancient Greek alterna- 
tive to the still-dominant pro-Averroistic branch within the Aristotelian com- 
mentary tradition.!* This shift affected the spirit of early sixteenth-century 
Paduan production and resulted, inter alia, in the texts concerned with fate 
and predestination, such as Pietro Pomponazzi’s De fato, de libero arbitrio et de 
predestinatione.!® 

Of the array of ancient responses to fate, Christian teaching adapted some 
elements of Stoicism while, at the same time, firmly rejecting determinism. 
What Christians were inclined to admit was acceptance, to a certain extent, 
of the fruits of fate, considered to be manifestations of the divine will. God 
might direct someone toward salvation through ordeals that tested and veri- 
fied their faith. This became a widespread topos in Christian hagiography, 
starting from the very first saint’s life, Saint Anthony of Egypt. However, unlike 
Stoics, for whom apatheia is a sage’s highest and most noble state, Christian 
teaching presupposed that humans were eligible not to accept the ordeals and, 
moreover, to oppose them. Thus, in a significantly modified and Christianized 
version, elements of the Stoic view of fate appeared in later theological writ- 
ings. Another explanation for how the Stoic elements were integrated into 
the Christian worldview is that several ancient thinkers’ deeds and texts were 
later reinterpreted from a Christian position. The most famous example of 
such a conversion is Virgil, whose Eclogue IV was believed to have predicted 


13 Alexander of Aphrodisias, De fato ad imperatores. Version de Guillaume de Moerbeke, ed. 
Pierre Thillet (Paris: Vrin, 1963). 

14 On the destiny of Aristotelianism in early modern philosophy and science, see above 
all Craig Martin, Subverting Aristotle: Religion, History, and Philosophy in Early Modern 
Science (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2014); Eva Del Soldato, Early 
Modern Aristotle. On the Making and Unmaking of Authority (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2020). 

15 Pietro Pomponazzi, Il fato, il libero arbitrio e la predestinazione, 2 vols, ed. Vittoria Perrone 
Compagni (Turin: Aragno, 2004). 
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the birth of Christ.'6 Seneca went through the same transformation. Jerome 
and Augustine, as well as later scholars and theologians, such as Jacobus da 
Voragine, praised him as one of the foremost Christian writers.!” This image of 
Seneca as a pre-Christian saint was reinforced in the early Renaissance. 

The way in which Christian theology reshaped bits of Stoic teaching on fate 
is evident in Boethius's De consolatione philosophiae. Although containing 
no direct reference to Christianity, this influential treatise extensively touched 
upon the questions of fortuna and predestination. Written in the form of a 
dialogue between Boethius himself, jailed and awaiting trial, and “Philosophy; 
the De consolatione stressed the central notions of Christian teaching of man's 
and woman's free will and substantive goodness. At the same time, Boethius 
admitted that there was no implicit correlation between one's prosperity and 
wealth and virtue. Through the vicissitudes of fortune, good people could fall 
into ruin or favor evil. This does not, however, negate the centrality of virtue 
since that is what determines one's life. To illustrate the unstable character 
of fortune, Boethius introduced the image of the wheel — something that 
penetrated the discourse on fate, both in literature and art, in the following 
centuries.!9 Widely read and translated into the major European languages in 
the Middle Ages, The Consolation of Philosophy did not lose its importance in 
the Renaissance and continued to play a crucial role in later debates on the 
nature of fate.20 


16 Herbert W. Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (London; New York: 
Routledge, 1988), 79-80, 145-48, 152-70. 

17 James Ker, The Deaths of Seneca (Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 2009), 
179-244 (especially 181-87); Matthias Laarmann, "Seneca the Philosopher” in Brill's 
Companion to Seneca, Philosopher and Dramatist, ed. Gregor Damschen, Andreas Heil, 
and Mario Waida (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2013), 53-71 (54-62). 

18 Apart from numerous translations of Boethius’ masterpiece into English, see above 
all Stephen Blackwood, The Consolation of Boethius as Poetic Liturgy (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2015). 

19 Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. David R. Slavitt (Cambridge, MA; London: 
Harvard University Press, 2008), 30-32; Howard R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in 
Mediaeval Literature (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1927). 

20 On the reception of Boethius in the Middle Ages, see The Medieval Consolation of 
Philosophy: An Annotated Bibliography, ed. Noel Harold Kaylor, Jr. (New York; London: 
Garland, 1992); La Consolazione della filosofia nel Medioevo e nel Rinascimento italiano | 
Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy in Italian Medieval and Renaissance Education, ed. 
Robert Black and Gabriella Pomaro (Florence: Edizioni del Galluzzo, 2000); The Legacy 
of Boethius in Medieval England: The Consolation and Its Afterlives, ed. Joseph McMullen 
and Erica Weaver (Tempe, AZ: Arizona Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
2018). For some significant examples of the Renaissance reception, see Dario Brancato 
and Maude Vanhaelen, “Francesco Cattani da Diacceto and Boethius: A Neoplatonic 
Reading of the Consolatio in Sixteenth-Century Florence,” Accademia (Revue de la Société 
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The other substantial problem to which Christian theology had to respond 
was the relationship between divine providence and free will. Evolved in 
the heated controversy with the followers of Pelagius, the Church's position 
was coined by Augustine.2! According to the Church Father, and in contrast 
to Pelagius’s teaching, the free will that provided humans with an ability to 
choose good over evil was insufficient to obtain salvation. To turn them to the 
right path, God, as the Supreme Being that controlled and governed the uni- 
verse, might intervene in the life of people and grant them the gift of divine 
grace. The latter, which implied divine providence, did not deny free will but, 
by its importance, undoubtedly exceeded all other divine gifts and led people 
to salvation. Later advanced in medieval scholasticism, receiving its full justi- 
fication in Thomas Aquinas’s Summa theologiae, the Augustinian theory pre- 
sented a famous dilemma: although the soul kept control of its actions, God 
was aware of what choice it was inclined to make and, therefore, might act to 
direct it, without, again, compromising free choice. As is well known, in the 
sixteenth century, John Calvin adopted Augustine’s account to develop his 
doctrine of double predestination and predestined salvation.?2 

On the one hand, these features formed the grounds for what early modern 
scholars and artists viewed of fate and fortune. On the other, as mentioned 
above, a good deal of newly recovered primary literary and philosophical 
sources, as well as a deep interest in the imagery of fate, significantly intensi- 
fied these reflections. Over the period between the fifteenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries, fatum, under numerous faces, pervaded all layers of early 
modern intellectual culture. The Reformation that had eroded the religious 
unity across Europe; the dramatic socio-political developments of the time; 
and the proliferation of texts that challenged the notion of universal design, 
from both philosophical and scientific perspectives, all made the contingent, 
in general, and one’s personal fate, in particular, matters of notable anxiety. It 
might seem that at the turn of the eighteenth century, things went through 
substantial changes. Mathematization of natural knowledge, rationalization 
of the economic life and public sphere, and the development of the scientific 


Marsile Ficin), 17 (2015 [2017]), 53-91; Il Boezio di Benedetto Varchi. Edizione critica del vol- 
garizzamento della Consolatio Philosophiae (1557), ed. Dario Brancato (Florence: Olschki, 
2018). 

21 Eugene Teselle, “The Background. Augustine and the Pelagian Controversy,’ in Grace 
for Grace. The Debates after Augustine and Pelagius, ed. Alexander Y. Hwang, Brian J. 
Matz, and Augustine Casiday (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America, 
2014), 1-13. 

22 John Hesselink, “Calvin’s Theology,’ in The Cambridge Companion to John Calvin, ed. 
Donald K. McKim (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 74-92. 
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method are believed to have put the realm of the probable under control.25 
However, the satisfaction with the rationalized probability (to use Lorraine 
Daston’s words), which exceeded the boundaries of mathematics and sci- 
ence, and permeated into philosophy, did not last long; late-nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century thinkers kept constantly returning to what their predeces- 
sors had contemplated for generations. Thus, in reconstructing the history of 
human interaction with, and understanding of, fatum, the early modern era 
particularly concerned with the notion in question on both the divine and 
human levels deserves closer examination. 

This volume evidences the multifaceted character of early modern reflec- 
tions on fate and fortune. It does not pretend to cover the subject in its entirety, 
therefore making some lacunae inevitable.24 What this collection does aspire 
to do, however, is to instance the main fields of knowledge in which thinking 
on fatum became central at the time, as well as to illustrate the approaches 
contemporary scholars applied in dealing with it. This determines the vol- 
ume’s focus on philosophical, political and societal, and art historical topics. 


23 A lot has been written about the so-called Scientific Revolution and the emergence of 
a new method between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. See above all Lorraine 
Daston, Classical Probability in the Enlightenment (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1988); Steven Shapin, The Scientific Revolution (Chicago; London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1996); Lorraine Daston and Katharine Park, Wonders and the Order of 
Nature, 150-1750 (New York: Zone Books, 1998); The Mechanization of Natural Philosophy, 
ed. Daniel Garber and Sophie Roux (Dordrecht; Heidelberg; New York: Springer, 2013); 
David Wootton, The Invention of Science: A New History of the Scientific Revolution (New 
York: Harper Collins, 2015); The Structures of Practical Knowledge, ed. Matteo Valleriani 
(Cham: Springer, 2017); “The Mathematization of Natural Philosophy between Practical 
Knowledge and Disciplinary Blending,’ Journal of Early Modern Studies, ed. Dana 
Jalobeanu and Grigore Vida, 2 (2018). 

24 This collection does not discuss several important Renaissance texts on the subject, such 
as Giovanni Pontano’s De fortuna and Pietro Pomponazzi’s De fato, de libero arbitrio et de 
predestinatione. Nor does it address some thematic problems like the appropriation of 
Augustine’s notion of divine providence in Calvinism or Michel de Montaigne’s interpre- 
tation of fortune. This can partly be excused by the fact that these matters have already 
attracted considerable scholarly attention. See, for instance, Daniel Martin, Montaigne 
et la Fortune. Essai sur le hasard et le langage (Paris: Champion, 1977); Alain Legros, 
“Montaigne between Fortune and Providence,” in Chance, Literature, and Culture in Early 
Modern France, ed. John D. Lyons and Kathleen Wine (Farnham: Ashgate, 2009), 17-30; 
The Cambridge Companion to Montaigne, ed. Ullrich Langer (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), in particular chap. 9 (George Hoffmann, “The Investigation of 
Nature,” 163-82) and chap. u (J.B. Schneewind, “Montaigne on Moral Philosophy and the 
Good Life,” 207-28); Rita Ramberti, Il problema del libero arbitrio nel pensiero di Pietro 
Pomponazzi (Florence: Olschki, 2007); Giovanni Pontano, De fortuna, ed. Francesco Tateo 
(Naples: La scuola di Pitagora, 2012). 
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As will be shown below, Renaissance and early modern philosophical treat- 
ments of fate and fortune texts witnessed multidirectional trends. On the 
one hand, the early Italian Renaissance adaptation of Stoicism for the ben- 
efit of Christian teachings proved highly successful. The Stoic idea of a per- 
son's humility in the presence of the uncertain and predestined dressed up 
in Christian wording received wide support beyond the Apennine peninsula 
and, subsequently, culminated in Justus Lipsius’s De constantia, a “manifesto” 
of early modern Christian Neo-Stoicism.?5 On the other hand, not only did the 
newly revived philosophical currents, such as Platonism and atomism, shake 
the dominance of Aristotelianism across the whole spectrum of knowledge; 
they, particularly atomism that postulated the constant random motion of 
atoms, cast doubt on the principal conception of the universal design. This, 
by extension, affected an understanding of providence and personal destiny. 
There were three ways to react to these challenges: to adjust the new theo- 
ries to keep an existing framework; to substitute what was thought to have 
become outdated with new concepts; or to admit that the universe may not 
have been designed as previously suggested by tradition and that the degree 
of divine involvement in human affairs and the limits of human cognition of 
this design, including that of an individual’s fatum, could be different than had 
been presumed before. In the long run, this paved the way for the rise of mod- 
ern science, on the one side,25 and further discussions on causality in the age 
of Enlightenment and Enlightenment deism, on the other.?” 


25 Justus Lipsius, La Constance, ed. Jacqueline Lagrée (Paris: Classiques Garnier, 2016). On 
Neo-Stoicism and its influence on moral, natural, and political philosophy of the early 
modern period, see above all Grotius and the Stoa, ed. H.W. Blom and Laurens C. Winkel 
(Assen: Royal van Gorcum, 2004); Jill Kraye, *Ará6et« and IIponáOett in Early Modern 
Discussions of the Passions: Stoicism, Christianity and Natural History" Early Science 
and Medicine, 17 (2012), 230-53; Christopher Brooke, Philosophic Pride. Stoicism and 
Political Thought from Lipsius to Rousseau (Princeton; Oxford: Princeton University Press, 
2012); The Routledge Handbook of the Stoic Tradition, ed. John Sellars (London; New 
York: Routledge, 2016), in particular parts 2 and 3; Jan Papy, "Justus Lipsius as Historian 
of Philosophy: The Reception of the Manuductio ad stoicam philosophiam (1604) in the 
History of Philosophy," in Et Amicorum: Essays on Renaissance Humanism and Philosophy 
in Honour of Jill Kraye, ed. Anthony Ossa-Richardson and Margaret Meserve (Leiden; 
Boston: Brill, 2018), 388-423. 

26 This collection deliberately avoids delving into the field of history of science. Instead, 
it investigates the intellectual ambience and prerequisites that made the formation of 
a new science possible. For some studies on contemporary scientific developments, see 
n. 23 above. 

27 For various approaches to the problem of causality in the age of Enlightenment, see 
Causation in Early Modern Philosophy: Cartesianism, Occasionalism, and Preestablished 
Harmony, ed. Steven Nadler (University Park, PA: Penn State University Press, 1993). 
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As regards the socio-political and artistic observations of fate, they were 
similarly grounded in a long-standing tradition but gained fresh impetus in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As the contributions in this volume demon- 
strate, apart from benefiting from the classical and medieval traditions, these 
reflections were specifically responsive to structural changes, political, eco- 
nomic, and gender, which formed the core of early modern intellectual culture 
on the whole. Thus, what this book aims to provide is a broad and manifold 
picture of early modern speculation on fate and fortune spreading through all 
fields of knowledge and through all of Europe, from England to Russia. 

The volume’s goal explains its structure. The division of the parts remains 
symbolic: in delving into a variety of subjects, the contributions themati- 
cally and intellectually interact with and complement each other. However, 
to give some order to the collection, it is divided into three main clusters. 
The first four essays center on the concept of fate in Renaissance and early 
modern philosophy. John Sellars gives a detailed analysis of the Christianized 
use of Stoic and Platonic teachings among early Renaissance scholars, from 
Petrarch to Marsilio Ficino. Paul Richard Blum examines Coluccio Salutati’s 
De fato and fortuna and puts the humanist’s argument into a larger framework 
of the Christian understanding of divine providence and fortune. Elisabeth 
Blum scrutinizes Giordano Bruno’s Spaccio de la bestia trionfante. Through 
reconstructing Bruno’s use of the three terms, providence, fortune, and fate, 
she uncovers Bruno’s multifarious interpretation, metaphysical and moral, of 
the various forms of causation. Jo Coture's essay exposes the threats that the 
revival of atomism posed to Christian teaching on free will and providence. 
Together with an inquiry into the intellectual context of late-sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century discussions on fate, his meticulous reading of Pierre 
Gassendi's Syntagma philosophicum informs of the ways in which early mod- 
ern philosophy sought to remove the points of contradiction between atom- 
ism and Christian theology. 

The second cluster zooms in on the political and societal factors that defined 
the discourse on fate and fortune in the early modern period. Exploring the 
relationship between the body of nature and the body politic, on the one hand, 
and that of the notion of antiperistasis and fortune, on the other, Guido Giglioni 
thereby sheds new light on how Niccoló Machiavelli made use of natural phi- 
losophy and anatomy to explain the political meaning of fortune. On the basis 
of a good deal of textual evidence that attests to the transformations of the 
image of Fortuna in English Renaissance poetry, Orlando Reade masterfully 
interprets the literary tendencies from a methodological perspective of gender 
and race studies. Sophie Raux's contribution shifts the reader's attention to 
another, more practical form of engagement with fate. Although undoubtedly 
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echoing the intellectual trends of the day, the increasing popularity of lotteries 
and gambling was at the same time symptomatic of the rise of early capital- 
ism in the Low Countries in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This, as 
Raux has perfectly shown, laid the groundwork for fate or fortune (depending 
on one's success) to become an issue of curiosity, attraction, and concern to a 
wider audience, which, in turn, manifested in a rich selection of imagery. 

Raux’s essay connects the second part to the third, which focuses essentially 
on the artistic representations of fate. It begins with Damiano Acciarino’s eru- 
dite study of the iconology of fate in Italian Renaissance art. In the footsteps 
of Aby Warburg, Erwin Panofsky, and their followers, Acciarino reveals how 
literature and philosophy intersected with visual arts in developing an impres- 
sive and diverse collection of iconographical models of fate. Dalia Judovitz 
convincingly situates the oeuvre of the leading seventeenth-century French 
painter Georges de La Tour in the intellectual and socio-economic context 
of contemporary Europe and discloses the multi-layered background behind 
his paintings featuring the theme of the contingent. Finally, Ovanes Akopyan 
scrupulously investigates the origin, significance, and political message of 
two enigmatic early eighteenth-century Russian icon paintings that deliber- 
ately accentuated the problem of the ruler’s personal fortuna in relation to 
one’s desire to foresee the future. Demonstrating that the works’ iconographi- 
cal scheme was grounded in medieval astrological sources, Akopyan’s article 
traces the transmission of Western European texts and imagery to Russia. It 
also suggests that starting from the sixteenth century, astrology, a discipline 
that interfered in the domain of the unknown and endangered the purity of 
Christian teaching on divine providence and free will, obtained a distinct 
political meaning in early modern Russia. 

Therefore, this volume presents new insights into what shaped and consti- 
tuted the Renaissance and early modern views of fate and fortune. It argues 
that these ideas were emblematic of a more fundamental argument about the 
self, society, and the universe and shows that their influence was more wide- 
spread, both geographically and thematically, than hitherto assumed. 


PART 1 


The Concept of Fate in Philosophy and Theology 


CHAPTER 1 


Renaissance Consolations: Philosophical Remedies 
for Fate and Fortune 


John Sellars 


1 Ancient Background 


Philosophy during the Renaissance adopted a variety of literary forms. One 
of these was the philosophical consolation, which itself found expression 
in a variety of different kinds of text, from letters to friends, works of self- 
consolation, and dialogues. In this variety it followed ancient precedents, 
drawing on both new discoveries and texts already well known. In the begin- 
ning, the Renaissance consolatory tradition leaned heavily on the works of 
Cicero and Seneca, both readily available and already well known. In the case 
of Cicero, the Tusculanae disputationes was a key point of reference, acting as 
a sourcebook for consolatory and therapeutic material from the Greek phil- 
osophical schools. In particular we might note Cicero's references to a now- 
lost work of the Academic philosopher Crantor, which may have been one 
of the first literary works of philosophical consolation.! Another lost work to 
which Cicero refers is his own Consolatio, written in response to the loss of his 
daughter Tullia, who had died a few weeks after childbirth in 45 BC.? Cicero's 


1 See Cicero, Tusc., 1.115 (referring to the Consolatione Crantoris), 3.12 (recording Crantor's dis- 
agreement with the Stoic doctrine of drddaa), and 3.71 (reporting Crantor's view that one 
ought to yield to grief); note also Acad., 2.135. The fragments for Crantor's On Grief (lepi 
mev9ouc) are gathered together in HJ. Mette, "Zwei Akademiker heute: Krantor von Soloi und 
Arkesilaos von Pitane,’ Lustrum, 26 (1984), 7-94, at 16-23; they are discussed in Margaret 
Graver, Cicero on the Emotions: Tusculan Disputations 3 and 4 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2002), 187-94. See also John Dillon, The Heirs of Plato: A Study of the Old Academy 
(347-274 BC) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2003), 216-31, esp. 224-30. 

2 Cicero refers to his own Consolatio at Tusc., 1.65-66, 1.76, and 4.63. On the death of Tullia, see 
Graver, Cicero on the Emotions, xiii. The fragments for the Consolatio are gathered together in 
Claudius Vitelli, M. Tulli Ciceronis Consolationis Fragmenta ([Milan:] Mondadori, 1979); note 
also the older collection in C.F.W. Mueller, M. Tulli Ciceronis Scripta Quae Manserunt Omnia, 
Partis IV, Vol. III (Leipzig: Teubner, 1904), 332-38. A work purporting to be Cicero's Consolatio 
was published in 1583, although this was a modern forgery; see further William McCuaig, 
Carlo Sigonio: The Changing World of the Late Renaissance (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1989), 291-336. 
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response to this loss was to seek out consolatory literature, such as Crantor's 
On Grief, and to write his own text of self-consolation.? In a letter to his friend 
Atticus he wrote, 


Nothing has been written by any author on the alleviation of grief which 
I did not read in your house. But my sorrow is stronger than any consola- 
tion. I have even done something which I imagine no one has ever done 
before, consoled myself in a literary composition.* 


Alas, readers in the Renaissance were deprived access to this text, save 
for a handful of fragments preserved by Lactantius, Pliny, and, of course, 
Cicero himself 

With Seneca we have extant works of consolation addressed to others — 
Marcia, Polybius, his mother Helvia — dealing with bereavement and exile, 
as well as letters with consolatory intent in his Epistulae ad Lucilium. The 
Consolatio ad Marciam is the earliest work of consolation to survive intact. To 
these we can add a number of other ancient works, such as the Consolatio ad 
Apollonium, attributed to Plutarch but often thought to be spurious; this text 
also owes a debt to Crantor.” In late antiquity we find Boethius’ Consolatione 
philosophiae, along with echoes of the ancient tradition in a wide variety of 
early Christian writers. Ancient texts such as these offered both examples of 
forms of consolatory writing and reports of arguments from the ancient schools 
that were supposed to console those facing the vicissitudes of fate and fortune.® 


3 Pliny, Hist. Nat., praef. 22, reports that Cicero acknowledged in the Consolatio that he was 
following Crantor’s work. 

4 Cicero, Att., 12.14.3 (251 Shackleton Bailey): “Nihil enim de maerore minuendo scriptum ab 
ullo est quod ego non domi tuae legerim. Sed omnem consolationem vincit dolor. Quin 
etiam feci, quod profecto ante me nemo, ut ipse me per litteras consolarer" 

5 They could, however, read a letter of consolation that Cicero received in response to his 
daughter's death from Servius Sulpicius Rufus (Fam., 4.5 (248 Shackleton Bailey)). This let- 
ter was preserved in a manuscript of Fam. found in Milan in 1392 and copied for Coluccio 
Salutati. Both the original and the copy were in Florence by 1406, and have remained there 
ever since (now Laur. 49.9 and 49.7). See further L.D. Reynolds, ed., Texts and Transmission: 
A Survey of the Latin Classics (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1983), 138-39. 

See, for example, Seneca, Ep., 63 and 99. 
See [Plut.] Cons. ad Apoll., 102d, 104c, and 114c. Note also Plutarch's consolation to his wife, 
the Consolatio ad uxorem, written after the death of their two-year-old daughter. 

8 For further discussion of the ancient consolatory tradition, see the papers in Greek and 
Roman Consolations: Eight Studies of a Tradition and its Afterlife, ed. Han Baltussen (Swansea: 
The Classical Press of Wales, 2013), which includes chapters on Cicero's Consolatio, Seneca, 
and Pseudo-Plutarch, among others. The classic study of the topic is Rudolf Kassel, 
Untersuchungen zur griechischen und römischen Konsolationsliteratur, Zetemata 18 (Munich: 
Beck, 1958). 
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Not all works of consolation, however, are philosophical. By ‘philosophical 
consolation’ one ought to understand an attempt to offer a remedy for some kind 
of perceived misfortune — bereavement, loss of property or reputation, exile — 
with reference to philosophical argument. These might be i) arguments ques- 
tioning the value of the thing lost (and so the appropriateness of the feeling of 
misfortune), ii) arguments about the appropriateness of emotional responses in 
general, or iii) arguments about the necessity or inevitability of the perceived 
misfortune. Some of these will draw on aspects of ethical theory while oth- 
ers might involve reference to natural philosophy. The various ancient schools 
offered arguments of all three types, with the Stoics being most forthright in their 
rejection of any kind of negative response to a perceived misfortune, arguing 
that i) external things are at best merely preferable but not good, and certainly 
not essential for a good life; ii) all negative emotional responses are inappropri- 
ate, being grounded on mistaken judgements; and iii) whatever happens does so 
of necessity and, indeed, is due to the providential ordering of Nature created by 
the divine reason that permeates all things.? Other schools disputed these claims, 
and Cicero's Tusculanae disputationes records many of the ancient debates: 


Some hold that the comforter has only one responsibility: to teach the 
sufferer that what happened is not an evil at all. This is the view of 
Cleanthes. Others, including the Peripatetics, would teach that it is not a 
great evil. Still others, for instance Epicurus, would draw attention away 
from evils and towards good things, and there are yet others who think 
it sufficient to show that nothing has happened contrary to expectation. 
And the list goes on. Chrysippus, for his part, holds that the key to con- 
solation is to get rid of the person’s belief that mourning is something he 
ought to do, something just and appropriate.!° 


Cicero goes on to say that in his own Consolatio he brought together all 
these different methods, in a desperate search for any kind of relief from his 
sorrow. One of the defining characteristics of philosophical consolation is the 
idea that the person in a state of distress has made a mistake — either they 


9 These Stoic doctrines could be found within texts readily accessible throughout the 
Renaissance; see e.g. Cicero, Fin., 3.29, Tusc., 4.11-33, and Seneca, Ep. 107.11 respectively. 

10 Cicero, Tusc., 3.76: “Sunt qui unum officium consolantis putent malum illud omnino non 
esse, ut Cleanthi placet; sunt quinon magnum malum, ut Peripatetici; sunt qui abducant 
a malis ad bona, ut Epicurus; sunt qui satis putent estendere nihil inopinati accidisse 
nihil non alii. Chrysippus aut caput esse censet in consolando detrahere illam opinionem 
maerenti, se officio fungi putet iusto atque debito.” I quote from the translation in Graver, 
Cicero on the Emotions, 33-34, and the Latin text printed here reflects her emendation of 
Pohlenz’s text. 
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have overly valued some external thing, they wish things to be other than they 
must necessarily be, or they are behaving contrary to human nature. These are 
errors that ought to be corrected for their own sakes, and not merely in order to 
reduce an individual's suffering. One of the functions of philosophical consola- 
tion, then, is to show that an error has been made, and that the distress being 
suffered is due to this error of judgement rather than anything that has taken 
place in the external world. 

In what follows we shall consider a number of Renaissance attempts at 
philosophical consolation, all of which draw heavily on this ancient tradition. 
From Petrarch to Ficino, we shall see a variety of Cynic, Stoic, Platonic, and 
Aristotelian ideas taken up and put to work in the service of relieving suffering 
at the hands of fate.! That these humanists and philosophers considered con- 
solation to be an important task for philosophy also tells us something about 
how they conceived philosophy as an activity. 


2 Francesco Petrarch 


Following the ancient tradition, Francesco Petrarch wrote a number of letters 
of consolation to friends during times of distress.? He also engaged in self- 
consolation, following the precedent set by Cicero. We can see this in his dia- 
logue Secretum, in which ‘Franciscus’ (standing for Petrarch himself) confesses 
his sufferings while ‘Augustinus’ (modelled on St Augustine) offers therapeutic 


11  Inevitably this will not be a comprehensive survey. A number of relevant texts have been 
passed over in silence, while the ones discussed are done so only selectively. Among 
works not discussed here, one might note Giannozzo Manetti’s Dialogus Consolatorius of 
1438, which is addressed in Alfonso De Petris, “Giannozzo Manetti and his Consolatoria,” 
Bibliothèque d'Humanisme et Renaissance, 41 (1979), 493—525, and Leon Battista Alberti's 
Theogenius, discussed in Timothy Kircher, Living Well in Renaissance Italy: The Virtues of 
Humanism and the Irony of Leon Battista Alberti (Tempe, AZ: ACMRS, 2012), esp. 134-64. 
For a fuller discussion of consolation in the Renaissance, see George W. McClure, Sorrow 
and Consolation in Italian Humanism (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991). 

12 Petrarch's consolatory letters include Rerum familiarium libri, 2.1, 2.2, 2.3, 2.4, 2.8, 3.16, 4.12, 
6.3, 7.13, 8.1, 11.2, 13.1, 14.3, 18.15, 21.9, 23.12. There is a critical edition in Francesco Petrarch, 
Le Familiari, 4 vols, ed. Vittorio Rossi and Umberto Bosco (Florence: Sansoni, 1933-1942); 
they can also be found in Francesco Petrarch, Opera quae extant omnia (Basel: Heinrich 
Petri, 1554), 631-779. They are translated in Francesco Petrarch, Letters on Familiar 
Matters, 3 vols, trans. Aldo S. Bernardo (New York: Italica Press, [1975-1985] 2005). For 
discussion, see George W. McClure, Sorrow and Consolation, 30—45. 
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arguments in reply? In particular he recommends to Franciscus texts by 


Seneca and Cicero: 


If ever the inner turmoil of your mind were to cease, this uproar all around 
you, believe me, would strike your senses but wouldn't disturb your mind. 
I don't want to fill your ears with things that you already know, but there 
is a useful letter by Seneca on this topic, and there's his book De tranquil- 
litate animi; and then there's that excellent book written by Cicero for 
Brutus on the basis of the third day of the discussions on his Tusculan 
estate, on how this sickness of the soul can be completely eliminated.!4 


Far more significant, though, was his De remediis utriusque fortunae, a substan- 


tial work taking the form of a series of dialogues, devoted to the topic of how 


to deal with fortune, both good and bad.!5 It was composed in the 1350s and 


1360s and drew heavily on Cicero's Tusculanae disputationes, while also taking 


inspiration from Pseudo-Seneca's De remediis fortuitorum. Although presented 


in dialogue form, the work is not a series of conversations between charac- 


ters but instead a back-and-forth between “Reason” (Ratio) and the emotions 


of “Joy” (Gaudium), “Hope” (Spes), "Sorrow" (Dolor), and “Fear” (Metus). In 


Book 1, Reason debates with Joy and Hope, while in Book 2 Reason takes on 
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Petrarch's Secretum is edited and translated in Francesco Petrarch, My Secret Book, ed. 
and trans. Nicholas Mann (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 2016). For 
a discussion of it as a work of consolation see McClure, Sorrow and Consolation, 18-29. 
Petrarch, Secretum, 2.15.9: "Quod si unquam intestinus tumultus tue mentis conquies- 
ceret, fragor iste circumtonans, michi crede, sensus quidem pulsaret, sed animum non 
moveret. Ac ne nota pridem auribus tuis ingeram, habes Senece de hac re non inutilem 
epystolam, habes et librum eiusdem De Tranquillitate animi; habes et de tota hac mentis 
egritudine tollenda librum M. Ciceronis egregium, quem ex tertie diei disputationibus in 
Tusculano suo habitis ad Brutum scrpsit.” On Petrarch's admiration for both Cicero and 
Seneca, see B.L. Ullman, Studies in the Italian Renaissance, 2"° edn (Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1973), 119-21, who notes that Petrarch cites Cicero's Tusculanae dispu- 
tationes “more often than any other philosophical work.” 

See Francesco Petrarch, Les remédes aux deux fortunes / De remediis utriusque fortune, 
2 vols, ed. and trans. Christophe Carraud (Grenoble: Éditions Jéróme Millon, 2002); the 
text can also be found in Opera Omnia, 1-254. There is an annotated English translation 
in Francesco Petrarch, Remedies for Fortune Fair and Foul, 5 vols, trans. Conrad H. Rawski 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991). For discussions, see McClure, Sorrow 
and Consolation, 46—72; Letizia Panizza, "Stoic Psychotherapy in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance: Petrarch's De remediis, in Atoms, Pneuma, and Tranquillity: Epicurean 
and Stoic Themes in European Thought, ed. Margaret J. Osler (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), 39-65; Timothy Kircher, "On the Two Faces of Fortune, in 
Petrarch: A Critical Guide to the Complete Works, ed. Victoria Kirkham and Armando Maggi 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2009), 245-53. 
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Sorrow and Fear. These four types of emotion are the canonical negative emo- 
tions in Stoicism, which were discussed at length by Cicero in the Tusculanae 
disputationes.!6 All four emotions are the product of fortune: Joy and Hope 
come aboutin times of prosperity while Sorrow and Fear accompany adversity. 
The central thesis of the work as a whole is that people need remedies for both 
kinds of fortune, good and bad, as the title indicates. In this Petrarch takes up 
a theme one can find in Seneca's De providentia, in which the Stoic argued that 
“the greatest danger comes from excessive good fortune.”!” The danger with 
good fortune is twofold: it makes one weak and lazy, untested by the challenges 
of adversity, and it makes it harder to deal with adversity when it finally comes, 
as it inevitably will. 

Between them, the two books of De remediis contain over two hundred and 
fifty short dialogues between reason and the four emotions; it will only be 
possible to discuss a handful here. The most explicitly consolatory exchanges 
are in Book 2, between Reason and Sorrow. In 2.9, entitled De damno, Reason 
responds to the complaints of Sorrow against Fortune. It is a mistake to think 
that Fortune can rob one of anything, for all Fortune does is take back what is 
already hers. This echoes the Stoic claim that whatever someone has is merely 
on loan and must eventually be returned.!8 Fortune is powerless to take away 
the essentials of life, for what is most essential is virtue, which is outside of 
her control. While some basic physical necessities persist, poverty is often a 
matter of perspective, and “once you have attained virtue you do not feel pov- 
erty any longer"? True riches reside in a noble mind. The contrast throughout 
is between external goods and virtue, and the mistaken way in which people 
attribute value to the former over the latter: "Virtue is not attained through 
riches, but riches are attained through virtue. Virtue is the best defence against 
any kind of fortune, and against poverty as well”20 In response to the prob- 
lem of exile later in the text, Petrarch turns to Socrates for counsel who, when 
asked where he was born, replied that he was a citizen of the whole world 


16 See esp. Cicero, Tusc., 3.24-25. Note, however, some terminological variation: in Cicero 
the four emotions are delight (laetitia), lust (libido), distress (aegritudo), and fear (metus). 

17 Seneca, Prov., 4.10: "Periculosissima felicitatis intemperantia est.” Note also, on two kinds 
of fortune, Seneca, Ep., 76.21. 

18 See eg. Seneca, Cons. Marc., 10.1, Cons. Polyb., 10.4-5, and Trang, u.2-3. Note also 
Epictetus, Ench., n, although Petrarch is unlikely to have had access to this. 

19 Petrarch, De remediis, 2.9 (Opera Omnia, 134; Les remèdes, 594): "Semel vero ubi ad illam 
perveneris, non senties paupertatem." 

20 Petrarch, De remediis, 2.9 (Opera Omnia, 135; Les remèdes, 594): “Non divitiis virtus, sed 
virtute divitie queruntur. Virtus una contra fortunam omnem, contraque pauperiem ars 
optima" (I quote the text in Les remédes, which differs at a number of points from that 
printed in the Opera Omnia). 
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(mundus).21 Only the small-minded are so attached to one part of the world 
that they consider themselves exiled when they are anywhere else. In both 
cases broadly Stoic doctrine is put to work for therapeutic ends. 

The dangers of good fortune are equally important to address. When, in 
Book 1, Joy proclaims the benefits of possessing wealth, Reason warns of the 
envy, danger, and burdens that come with it.22 Friends can no longer be trusted. 
What has been fought hard to acquire will require further work to retain, and 
will generate suffering when eventually lost. It is easy to think that great wealth 
will bring peace of mind, but in fact, Reason suggests, those in honest poverty 
are often much happier.” While those experiencing good fortune might not 
require consolation, they nevertheless still need philosophical therapy for their 
misplaced satisfaction. For Petrarch, then, philosophical consolation focused 
on attending to ascriptions of value, explicitly drawing on ancient Stoicism. 


3 Coluccio Salutati 


As we have seen, Petrarch’s consolations for fortune were based on a broadly 
Stoic worldview. Coluccio Salutati — for many years Chancellor of Florence - 
shared that worldview, embracing a variety of Stoic ideas,?4 albeit qualified in 
the light of some aspects of Christian doctrine.?> However, when put to the 
test, Salutati found Stoicism wanting as the foundation for real consolation. 
The test came relatively late in life when, in 1400, Salutati’s son died. His 
friend and correspondent Francesco Zabarella sent a letter of consolation 
drawing on the Stoic ideas that Salutati had openly expressed. But in the midst 
of bereavement Salutati found these ideas unconvincing, if not insensitive, and 


21 See Cicero, Tusc., 5108, cited in Petrarch, De remediis, 2.67 (Opera Omnia, 183; Les 
remèdes, 828). 

22 This is Petrarch, De remediis, 1.53 (Opera Omnia, 64-65; Les remèdes, 264). 

23 See Petrarch, De remediis, 1.53 (Opera Omnia, 64-65; Les remèdes, 264): “Vix divitem inve- 
nias, qui non sibi melius fuisse in mediocritate vel honesta etiam paupertate fateatur." 

24 See, for example, Coluccio Salutati, De Laboribus Herculis, 2 vols, ed. Berthold L. Ullman 
(Zürich: Thesaurus Mundi, 1951), 1:31. For further discussion see Berthold L. Ullman, The 
Humanism of Coluccio Salutati (Padua: Editrice Antenore, 1963), 21-26, and Ronald G. Witt, 
Hercules at the Crossroads: The Life, Works, and Thought of Coluccio Salutati (Durham, NC: 
Duke University Press, 1983), 62—73. 

25 For example, he denied that one's happiness could ever be completely within one's con- 
trol, for it required not just virtue but also the grace of God; see Salutati, Epistulae (Ep.), 
2.18, in Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario, 4 vols, ed. Francesco Novati (Rome: Forzani, 1891- 
1911), 1:110. 
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wrote a lengthy reply to Zabarella’s letter.26 In the letter Salutati challenged the 
Stoic claim that death is not an evil. While accepting that, morally, death is 
neither good nor evil, he nevertheless insisted that, naturally, it is an evil inso- 
far as it is a privation of the goodness of life.2” Drawing on Aristotle, Salutati 
argued that things we fear are evils, we fear death, so death is an evil.28 This, he 
suggested, is a plainly evident fact, to be contrasted with the “cold-heartedness 
and unattainable logic of the Stoics” that expects “acts and virtues which are 
impossible to find in the weak flesh of mortal men.”29 

Death, then, is a privation and, as such, a genuine evil. Consequently it is 
“a legitimate source of sorrow.”3° Although death might be inevitable, Salutati 
insists that reflection on this fact can in no way function as a form of consola- 
tion. The general fact of mortality does not, he suggests, alter the legitimacy 
of sorrow in individual cases. Indeed, Salutati goes on to challenge not just 
Stoic claims but the very idea of philosophical consolation itself. No rational 
argument can undo the emotion of grief, or for that matter any other emotion: 
“whatever philosophy promises with its lessons on consolation, these [emo- 
tions] are not removed, but are instead relieved by the passage of time"?! In 
any case, someone in the grip of a severe emotion cannot be reasoned with, 
and on this the Stoics would agree.?? So philosophy can offer nothing to some- 
one in a state of sorrow. Although the Stoics claim to be able to offer therapy 
for the emotions after someone had calmed down, Salutati claims that this is 


26 Salutati reply is Ep., 12.4 (Epistolario, 3:456—79). It has been translated into English by 
Ronald G. Witt in Cambridge Translations of Renaissance Philosophical Texts, Volume 1: 
Moral Philosophy, ed. Jill Kraye (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 179-91, 
and is discussed in McClure, Sorrow and Consolation, 97-98. This letter was in fact 
Salutati's second letter in reply to Zabarella. On the first — Ep., 11.23 (Epistolario, 3:408— 
22) - see McClure, Sorrow and Consolation, 95-97. 

27 Ep., 12.4 (Epistolario, 3:461; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 181). 

28 Ep. 12.4 (Epistolario, 3:463; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 182), citing Aristotle, Eth. Nic., 
3.6, 1154711. 

29 Ep.,12.4 (Epistolario, 3:463; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 182): "Duricies et inaccessibilis 
ratio Stoicorum “preceded by” actusque virtutum qualis et quales in hac carne fragilitate- 
que mortalium sit impossibile reperiri.” 

30 Ep. 12.4 (Epistolario, 3:465; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 183): "Mortem nedum esse 
malum, sed dolendam." 

31 Ep. 12.4 (Epistolario, 3:470-71; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 185): "Quicquid promittat 
philosophia preceptis illis consolandi, non tollitur, sed tempore vel alia potius ratione 
sedatur.’ 

32 See Origen, Contra Celsum, 8.51, reporting Chrysippus, with discussion in John Sellars, 
Hellenistic Philosophy (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2018), 189-91. 
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disingenuous: it is the passing of time that does the work.33 Grief is simply a 
process one has to go through. 

Salutati, then, was sceptical about the value of philosophical consola- 
tion in the face of bad fortune. The ideas he had admired for much of his life 
failed him when put to the test. Or perhaps he failed them. His case shows 
the way in which these ancient ideas were not of merely academic or literary 
interest. They were being put to the test in the most challenging of circum- 
stances. As Seneca had said, it is one thing to offer consolation to others in 
grief, but it is quite another to console oneself in the face of bereavement.34 
Despite Salutati’s claim to have shown the limits of philosophical consolation, 
it remained a topic of widespread interest among subsequent humanists in 
the Quattrocento. 


4 Poggio Bracciolini 


One of those humanists was Poggio Bracciolini, a protégé of Salutati who, 
like him, would go on to become Chancellor of Florence. Towards the end 
of his life he wrote De miseria humanae conditionis, prompted by the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453.% The text is a dialogue between Poggio, the human- 
ist Matteo Palmieri, and Cosimo de’ Medici. It too engaged with the ancient 
consolatory literature, drawing on Seneca who is described as the “arbiter of 
morals" (morum praeceptor).?9 The opening dedication is emphatic that all 
human misery is due to desires for the gifts of fortune. Given that fortune is by 
nature fickle and uncertain, the only way to escape human misery is by reining 
in those desires. Whether fortune is bad or good, human suffering follows: the 
wealthy live in fear of losing their riches; the powerful fear their political oppo- 
nents. No one is content. Unlike his mentor Salutati, though, Poggio suggests 
that philosophical consolation might indeed be able to help: 


33 See Ep. 12.4 (Epistolario, 3:477; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 188-89): "Virtus est tempo- 
ris, non vis et efficacia consolantis philosophice rationis." 

34 See Seneca, Prov., 4.5. 

35  Thetextof Demiseria humanae conditionis is in Poggio Bracciolini, Opera (Basel: Heinrich 
Petri, 1538), 86-131; there is a facsimile reprint in vol. 1 0f Opera Omnia, 4 vols, ed. Riccardo 
Fubini (Turin: Bottega d'Erasmo, 1964-1969). Extracts are translated by Martin Davies, in 
Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 17—28. For discussion, see Riccardo Fubini, Humanism and 
Secularization: From Petrarch to Valla (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2003), 89-139. 

36 Bracciolini, De miseria, bk. 1 (Opera, 92; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 23). 
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We should therefore think of those who try to root out these excessive 
desires from our minds, and teach us to have as little as possible to do 
with fortune's gifts, as making the greatest contribution to the two things 
which, rightly viewed, are to be preferred to all others: bodily peace and 
tranquillity of mind.87 


According to Poggio, then, the pursuit of external goods inevitably leads to 
misery, whether one attains them or not. Moreover, placing one’s happiness in 
the hands of fortune — which the pursuit of external goods does — is to place it 
under the control of an arbitrary and unreliable power. 

In the dialogue that ensues, Cosimo opens by suggesting that the worst 
excesses of bad fortune are offset by the good things that fortune also brings. 
The person suffering from illness, for instance, can take comfort in their fam- 
ily. Reason can help people to put into context any immediate suffering so as 
not to be overwhelmed by it. But of course few people develop their reason 
adequately and consequently remain subject to emotions provoked by ran- 
dom acts of fortune. To this Poggio responds by saying that such a view is easy 
for someone like Cosimo to maintain, given that his life has been excessively 
blessed. Drawing on a series of Stoic claims, Poggio says that given how rare 
perfect rationality is, the vast majority of the human race is effectively con- 
demned to wretchedness.?? Moreover, what external goods they do have are 
only ever on loan, and fortune can reclaim them at any moment.?9 External 
goods can bring so much misery in their wake that it is perhaps a mistake to 
call them ‘goods’ at all. 

Cosimo’s response to this is to deny that all human beings have been 
wretched. There have been exceptions. The people he has in mind are the great 
names of antiquity and in particular “Socrates and Plato and all those other 
eminent thinkers who ignored the gifts of fortune and gave themselves over 
to the study of philosophy.’*° The misery of the human condition is not inevi- 
table; philosophy offers a cure. It is only by pursuing so-called external 


37 Bracciolini, De miseria, praef. (Opera, 87; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 19): "Quapropter 
qui harum rerum nimias cupiditates ex mentibus hominum delere conantur, suadentque 
parum commercii cum fortunae donis habendum esse, pre ceteris consulere iudicandi 
sunt, tum quieti corporis tum animi tranquillitati, quae duo, si sana mens foret, essent 
caeteris anteferenda.” 

38 Bracciolini, De miseria, bk. 1 (Opera, 92-93; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 24). 

39  ThisisaStoic theme; see note 18 above. 

40 Bracciolini, De miseria, bk. 1 (Opera, 95; Kraye, Cambridge Translations, 26): "Socratem 
quoque ac Platonem, ceterosque egregios philosophos, qui relictis fortunae donis se phi- 
losophandi studio dediderunt." 
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goods — the goods of fortune — that people expose themselves to misery. But 
there is an alternative, namely a philosophical life devoted instead to the pur- 
suit of virtue. As in the case of Petrarch, it is by attending to ascriptions of 
value that such suffering can be overcome. 


5 Francesco Filelfo 


In Poggio’s dialogue, Cosimo de’ Medici is presented as a champion of philo- 
sophical consolation. In the work of Francesco Filelfo, he is given a quite dif- 
ferent persona. Filelfo’s Commentationes Florentinae de exilio — set in the 1430s 
but written in the early 1440s — offers a philosophical consolation not just for 
exile, as suggested by the title, but also infamy (infamia) and poverty (pauper- 
tate), with a book devoted to each topic.*! Indeed, at one point Filelfo intended 
to add further topics in additional books, but these were never written.*? It 
opens by stating explicitly that one of the functions of philosophy is to provide 
“consolation and relief for adverse and troublesome” circumstances.^? The way 
it can do this is by championing “the goods of the mind” (animi bonis), which 
are stable and reliable, over external goods, which are subject to the “fragility 
and irrationality of fortune" ( fragilitate amentiaque fortunae).44 

The context of the text was the imminent exile of a number of opponents 
of Cosimo de’ Medici, including Palla Strozzi and Rinaldo degli Albizzi, who 
both appear as characters in the dialogue (Poggio Bracciolini and Giannozzo 
Manetti also make an appearance, joined later by Leonardo Bruni). Unlike 
many other humanists in Florence at the time, Filelfo aligned himself with the 
political enemies of the Medici, and the dialogue opens with swipes aimed at 
“that deceiver, poisoner, and blasphemer” Cosimo.*5 

The discussion in Book 1 is primarily between Palla Strozzi and his son 
Onofrio, who sees exile as a severe misfortune, involving a loss of both free- 
dom and reputation. Having abandoned himself to his emotions, Onofrio is no 
longer able to think rationally about his situation. What he needs, his father 
declares, is philosophical training.46 With this as the task, Palla draws on a wide 


41 The text, along with a translation, is in Francesco Filelfo, On Exile, ed. Jeroen De Keyser, 
trans. W. Scott Blanchard (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 2013). 

42 This is according to an annotation in a manuscript, reported in Filelfo, On Exile, x. In what 
follows I shall focus attention on just the first book, dealing with exile. 

43  Filelfo, De exilio, 1.1: “Adversas atque afflictas consolari levareque consuevit." 

44. Filelfo, De exilio, 1.4. 

45 Filelfo, De exilio, 1.11: “Circunscriptor, veneficus, sacrilegus." 

46 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1.22—23. 
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range of ancient philosophers in the ensuing discussion. The first is Socrates, 
and Filelfo translates at length from Dio Chrysostom.^? People waste time in 
pointless activities but do not attend to the care of their souls. The soul has two 
parts — rational and irrational — and both require attention. The irrational part 
here is not a Platonic faculty of emotion but rather an Aristotelian nutritive 
capacity.^? The lower, nutritive soul concerns itself with “the mutability and 
filth of time and the body, while the higher, rational soul reaches towards what 
is unchanging and divine.?? Palla goes on to define emotion (perturbatio) as a 
movement that sets people in opposition to their judgement, a definition that 
he attributes to Aristotle. He combines this with the views of Andronicus and 
the Stoic Zeno that an emotion is an irrational judgement and an irrational 
movement of the soul.5° 

These fairly basic philosophical distinctions are merely preliminaries to the 
main argument. Their aim is to insist on a division between the rational soul, 
on the one hand, and the nutritive soul and the body on the other. While the 
rational soul is within our power (in nostra potestate), the body, along with all 
external things, is subjectto the whims of fortune. The sage, focused exclusively 
on the rational soul, is perfectly free: “nothing can obstruct him, nothing can 
get in his way! Rather than fear fortune, the sage “considers the power and 
force of fortune as a sort of training ground for his own virtue.”>2 Consequently, 
he does not endure suffering, but welcomes it.5? Here we see echoes — whether 
deliberate or not — of arguments set out in Seneca's De providentia. However, 
the central figure in the philosophical consolation that slowly develops during 
the course of the dialogue is not Platonic, Aristotelian, or Stoic, but instead 
Cynic. It is Diogenes the Dog (Diogenes Cyon) who is presented as the ultimate 
role model, someone who "assigned all the beauty, splendor, and elegance of 
wealth to the goodness and excellence of the soul. He thought everything else 
truly superfluous and at odds with virtue."5* Filelfo has Palla quote transla- 


47 For example, Filelfo, De exilio, 1.24—33 is translated from Dio Chrysostom, Disc., 13.16-26. 

48 Having said that, Palla also alludes to the Phaedrean image of irrational horses controlled 
by reason (Filelfo, De exilio, 1.36). 

49  Filelfo, De exilio, 1.50: "Corporis et temporis mutabilitati ac loeto.” 

50  SeeFilelfo, De exilio, 1.42—43. 

51  Filelfo, De exilio, 1.7374: "Nihil eum impedire queat, nihil prohibere." 

52  Filelfo, De exilio, 1.76: "Habet vim impetumque fortunae quasi gymnasium aliquod ac 
palaestram virtutis suae." 

53 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1.80. 

54 Filelfo, De exilio, 1.90: "Quippe qui omne divitiarum decus, omnem splendorem, omnem 
elegantiam in animi praestantia bonitateque posuerat. Reliqua vero omnia supervacanea 
quaedam et inimica virtuti iudicabat." 
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tions from the ancient letters attributed to Diogenes,5° which repeat the well- 
known Cynic praise of poverty. Going well beyond the Stoic claim that wealth 
and external circumstances are not necessary for a good life, Palla argues, fol- 
lowing Diogenes, that they are in fact hindrances to it. Bearing in mind the 
opening attacks on Cosimo de' Medici, wealth and virtue are presented as 
mutually exclusive: 


Virtue by itself is sufficiently fortified to secure happiness. It is sufficiently 
armed against fortune's every blow and disaster. It lacks no resource, 
requires no assistance.56 


In reply, Onofrio asks whether wealth ought to be considered a fault, if some- 
one possessed both virtue and riches." While Palla is prepared to concede the 
formal point, he nevertheless insists on complete indifference towards exter- 
nal goods. Riches in the hands of someone without virtue are always danger- 
ous and so better avoided (Cosimo's wealth, it is implied, is the source of his 
moral corruption). If someone who is virtuous is also wealthy, it will make 
no difference. In any case, no one who already possesses virtue will actively 
pursue riches, for they will know that wealth will bring no further benefits. If, 
by chance, they acquire money, that ought not to be forbidden, for it might 
assist in charitable acts, but the true sage, Pallas concludes, will hold wealth 
in contempt. 

In all this, Filelfo may well have been deliberately setting the note a little too 
high, following the example of Diogenes himself, in order to counter-balance 
the ubiquitous obsession with material wealth.5? He may not have seriously 
expected readers to embrace such an extreme view. Indeed, as the dialogue 
progresses, Palla shifts to a more moderate position. The sage, he suggests, 
will not be completely indifferent to their circumstances after all. They might 
quite reasonably hope for better days during hard times — such as periods 
of exile — while remaining untroubled by present difficulties.59 This view is 


55 See eg. Filelfo, De exilio, 91-92, quoting the Diogenis quae feruntur epistulae, 13 and 26, 
which can be found in Gabriele Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae, 4 vols 
(Naples: Bibliopolis, 1990), $$ v B 543 and 556. Later, at 1106-8, Filelfo also draws on the 
letters of Apollonius of Tyana for similar sentiments. 

56 Filelfo, De exilio, 1.97: "Virtus ipsa satis per sese ad felicitatem munita est. Satis armata 
adversus omnem fortunae impetum atque naufragium. Nullius opis indiget, nullius 
subsidii." 

57 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1.97103 for the question and the response. 

58 See Diogenes Laertius, Lives, 6.35. 

59  SeeFilelfo, De exilio, 1136. 
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closer to the Stoic position of welcoming some external goods as things “pre- 
ferred” (moomyuéva), while continuing to insist that they are not necessary for a 
good life. 

At this point in the dialogue Poggio Bracciolini joins the discussion. Filelfo 
presents Poggio as an unashamed hedonist, arguing that all pleasures of 
the soul originate in pleasures of the body.9? Poggio aligns himself not with 
the moderate Epicurus but with the more extreme Cyrenaics, insisting that the 
mind is well only when the body is well (animus recte habet cum corpus recte 
habet). He rejects philosophy as a therapeutic or consolatory enterprise. If phi- 
losophy claims to take care of the soul, it is of little value, for all one needs to 
do is to attend to the needs of the body. The more food and wine the better!®! 
As we have already seen, the real Poggio was far more sympathetic towards the 
idea of philosophical consolation. Here he is made to stand in as the philo- 
sophical representative of the Medicean circle, and then roundly attacked for 
reducing humans to little more than beasts. 

Taken as a whole, the dialogue insists on a stark opposition between a life 
devoted solely to virtue and one concerned with pleasure. Virtue is a property 
of the soul and is within our control, while pleasure belongs to the body and 
depends upon external goods and circumstances, all of which are under the 
control of Fortune. While the former is secure and stable, the latter cannot 
be predicted from one moment to the next. A life devoted to pleasure, then, 
is one in which one’s happiness is placed in the hands of a force out of one’s 
control. Material wealth is not only unnecessary for a good life, but in fact an 
impediment to it. On this point Palla cites an anecdote about the Stoic Zeno 
of Citium who, when shipwrecked and freed of his last remaining possessions, 
exclaimed: “Well done, Fortune, you who have forced us to the rough cloak and 
the philosopher's life!"62 

This distinctively Cynic-Stoic line of argument continues as Palla moves 
on to the most important part of his philosophical consolation for exile. He 
notes that many of the greatest philosophers lived in places far from where 
they were born, and yet were not wretched for it.63 Socrates had famously pro- 
claimed that he was not a citizen of any particular city but instead a citizen of 


60 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1142-44. 

61 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1.153. This brings out the Cyrenaic (as opposed to Epicurean) charac- 
ter of Poggio’s hedonism. 

62  Filelfo, De exilio, 1178: “Bene facis, o fortuna, quae nos ad pallium vitamque philosophi 
compulisti.” Here Filelfo is drawing on Plutarch, e.g. Tranq., 467d. 

63 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1184. On the cosmopolitanism in De exilio, see W. Scott Blanchard, 
"Patrician Sages and the Humanist Cynic: Francesco Filelfo and the Ethics of World 
Citizenship," Renaissance Quarterly, 60 (2007), 107-69. 
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the whole world.9^ This Socratic-Cynic definition of cosmopolitanism is bet- 
ter, Palla suggests, than the Stoic definition found in Seneca of a community 
embracing both God and man.® The reason for this is because the world in 
which people live does not involve community with God, something reserved 
for the next life. Instead it is more akin to a prison created by God. The soul is 
imprisoned within the body, which is, in turn, part of the material prison that 
is the whole world.$6 There are thus two arguments against excessive attach- 
ment to one’s homeland or city of birth. The first, drawing on the Cynic-Stoic 
tradition, is that one’s immediate surroundings ought to be of no concern, for 
a wise person will be at home anywhere in the world. The second, turning to 
Platonic and Christian themes, is that, in any case, the whole world is merely a 
temporary prison and not one’s true home at all. Thus, two quite different lines 
of argument are brought to bear on Onofrio’s concern that exile is a great mis- 
fortune. Palla sums up by saying: “For our friendliest homeland is not Florence, 
not Tuscany, not Italy, not Europe, not the whole earth, not this entire sublu- 
nary world, but heaven.”67 The person exiled from their city of birth should not 
look backwards to a return to the contingent place where they happened to 
have been born, but rather forwards to their escape from the material prison 
of this world. 

Towards the end of Book 1 of the dialogue Palla sums up what he takes to 
be the correct attitude towards Fortune. In terms highly reminiscent of the 
Stoic Epictetus — although there is no evidence to suggest that this was Filelfo's 
source — he writes: 


One must accept whatever has happened to us or what is happening, as if 
it befalls us according to our wishes. For people are troubled not at what 
they do in accord with their free will, but what they do against their will. 
It is not fair for them to gain whatever they wish, but all things that come 
about by necessity are to be wished.98 


64 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1186, with Cicero, Tusc., 5.108, noted above. 

65 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1186, with e.g. Cicero, Leg., 1.23 and Seneca, De otio, 4.1. 

66 See Filelfo, De exilio, 1190. 

67 Filelfo, De exilio, 1191: “Nam nostra nobis amicissima patria caelum est, non Florentia, 
non Tuscia, non Italia, non Europa, non totus denique terrarum orbis, non mundus hic 
universus inferior" In the next line Palla quotes from Plato in support of this view. 

68  Filelfo, De exilio, 1.237: "Quidquid acciderit nobis, aut etiam accidat, ita est accipiendum 
quasi ex sententia contingat. Non enim quae pro libera voluntate, sed quae invite homi- 
nes faciunt, graviter ferunt. Nec quaecunque cupiunt ut ea contingant, par est, sed omnia 
quae necessitate proveniunt cupienda sunt.” Compare this with Epictetus, Ench., 5 and 8. 
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Thus the wise person will embrace whatever Fortune brings, because “to 
resist necessity is to be an arrogant madman.”® Filelfo's discussion is espe- 
cially rich, engaging with a wide range of ancient philosophical positions and a 
number of different forms of consolatory argument, from reflections on value 
ascription to the futility of trying to fight against necessity. 


6 Bartolomeo Scala 


In 1463 Bartolomeo Scala — soon to become Chancellor of Florence — wrote 
a dialogue of consolation addressed to Lorenzo de’ Medici in response to the 
death of his uncle, Giovanni de’ Medici.”° The dialogue purports to be a dis- 
cussion between Scala and Cosimo de’ Medici, Giovanni's father. One might 
expect to find Scala offering consolation to Cosimo for the loss of his son, but 
in fact it is Cosimo who dominates proceedings, offering a range of arguments 
designed to show that neither death nor wider vicissitudes of fortune are to be 
feared. The discussion is surprisingly complex, containing a number of twists 
and hinting at a wide range of philosophical precedents. All this is put into 
the mouth of Cosimo and it is, of course, difficult to know how much of this 
is Scala's literary fiction and how much it might reflect the historical Cosimo's 
own views. As McClure notes, Cosimo was still alive at the time of the dia- 
logue's composition, and Scala may even have intended Cosimo to see it, in 
which case one might expect the ideas presented by Cosimo in the dialogue to 
reflect at least the spirit of the historical Cosimo's views.” Whether they do or 
not, the discussion is a rich example of philosophical consolation, alluding to 
a wide range of ancient philosophical positions. 

Although, as we have said, the dialogue was presented to Lorenzo de' 
Medici, Scala opens the text by stating that his motivation was to offer con- 
solation to himself. The process of writing would have itself functioned as a 
spiritual exercise for Scala, helping him to keep in check his own sorrow, as 


69  Filelfo, De exilio, 1.238: "Necessitati autem repugnare et insolentis est et insani." 

70 Scalas Dialogus de consolatione is edited in Bartolomeo Scala, Humanistic and Political 
Writings, ed. Alison Brown (Tempe, AZ: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 
1997), 274-300, and reprinted with a facing translation in Bartolomeo Scala, Essays and 
Dialogues, trans. Renée Neu Watkins (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 
2008), 68-141. I cite the text according to the section numbers printed in the margins 
of the latter. For a study of Scala's life and works, see Alison Brown, Bartolomeo Scala 
1430-1497, Chancellor of Florence: The Humanist and Bureaucrat (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1979), which touches on the dialogue at 36-37 and 268-69. See also 
McClure, Sorrow and Consolation, 135-39. 

71 See McClure, Sorrow and Consolation, 136. 
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well as offering consolation for others who might read it later. He begins by 
insisting that sorrow is a natural human response to the loss of a loved one and 
he doubts whether any kind of philosophical consolation could alleviate this 
quite natural reaction. One of his reasons for engaging Cosimo in discussion is 
the equanimity he managed to display in the face of such a loss, “even beyond 
ordinary human nature.””? Indeed, it is the topic of human nature that guides 
the subsequent discussion, for any kind of philosophical consolation must be 
grounded on a proper understanding of what it is to be human. 

Closely connected to this is the role of Fortune in human happiness. Cosimo 
opens his remarks on this by reflecting that while his life has been blessed with 
immense good fortune in many ways, he has been all too conscious that bad 
fortune must never be far away. The more fortunate he was, the more anxious 
he became that bad fortune might strike at any moment, imagining "all the time 
that some great evil was bound to strike me." The loss of his son is simply an 
instance of the bad fortune he has been expecting all along. Cosimo's opening 
position, then, is that bad fortune and its accompanying sorrow is simply part 
of human life. However, he quickly offers the possibility of an alternative view: 


Surely either we are totally blind and do not see what is good in life, or life 
is indeed terribly hard, exposing us to floods and storms and never offer- 
ing solid ground where we might find some safety.?4 


Cosimo will go on to argue that we are indeed blind to what is good in life, as 
well as to the truth about human nature, and so the adversity that comes with 
bad fortune is, in fact, only apparent, and not real. Scala nudges Cosimo in this 
direction by reminding him that he has always been committed to the view 
that happiness is dependent on himself and not anything external, initiating 
a discussion of the relationship between fortune, happiness, and virtue. Does 
the possession of virtue guarantee happiness? Or can fortune triumph over 
virtue? Why go through the hard work of cultivating virtue if it can so easily 
be undermined by fortune? Implicit here is the view that virtue is something 
pursued for the sake of happiness, rather than for its own sake, for the point 


72 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 3: "Quem cum viderem praeter omnium opinionem 
praeterque mortalium naturam tam aequo ferre animo tantam calamitatem." 

73 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 13: “Magni continuo mihi aliquid mali impendere 
cogitabam." 

74 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 13: "Profecto aut caeci omnino sumus nec quid bonum 
in vita sit videmus, aut certe misera admodum hominum vita est, quae tot fluctibus 
procellisque iactetur nec stationem unquam in qua vel paululum modo conquiescat 
nanciscatur.” 
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is not that fortune can in some way impede virtuous action, but rather that it 
can undermine virtue's claim to guarantee a happy or blessed life.?5 Despite 
being told that Cosimo holds that happiness is indeed dependent on oneself, 
he nevertheless distances himself from Scala’s professed Stoicism. According 
to Cosimo, the Stoics place too much stress on virtue, forgetting the role of 
the body. When the body is suffering, the mind is unable to maintain com- 
plete control.” Moreover, there are other things beyond virtue that are good by 
nature and that contribute to a good and happy life.”” In other words, Cosimo 
rejects the Stoic view that virtue alone is sufficient for happiness, instead 
adopting the Peripatetic view that some external goods both have inherent 
value and contribute to the quality of one’s life. He acknowledges that pain is 
not an evil — explicitly rejecting the Epicurean view — while at the same time 
wanting to resist the popular image of the Stoic as someone who feels noth- 
ing when facing physical suffering.”* The Peripatetic tenor continues when he 
adds that while it is unrealistic to escape the passions altogether, one should 
nevertheless try to moderate them.?9 

Scala responds by claiming that he is so impressed by Cosimo's arguments 
that he is prepared to renounce his own Stoicism. The Stoic sage, Scala says, 
is a superhuman, and so unrealistic, ideal. The reason why Stoicism cannot 
offer any real consolation is because of its mistaken view of human nature.®° 
Cosimo takes up this idea, namely that any real consolation must be grounded 
in a proper understanding of human nature. The truth, he says, is that people 
are all unhappy.8! They think that wealth, honours, and health are good things 
when, in fact, they may be better off pursuing their opposites. What people 
usually take to be goods may in fact harm them, while what they think is bad 
fortune may actually benefit them. People pursue great wealth, when in fact 
it leads to self-indulgent pleasure, laziness, and the envy of others. Cosimo, 
one of the wealthiest men then alive, says “without hesitation I would dare 
to affirm that poverty is better for anyone than riches.”®? This reversal of 
usual notions of good and bad fortune echoes the central theme of Seneca's 


75 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 17. 

76 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 18. 

77 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 22-23. 

78 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 24-25. Cosimo goes on to argue that it is impossible for 
the Epicureans to offer any kind of consolation, given that they hold that pain is indeed a 
genuine evil. 

79 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 27. 

80 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 29-30. 

81 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 31: "Sed re vera miseri omnes sumus." 

82 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 32: "Ut sine dubitatione aliquia audeam affirmare qui- 
busque paupertatem divitiis anteferendam esse." 
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De providentia, which might suggest a residual Stoic element; subsequent quo- 
tations from Lucretius have led some to suggest an Epicurean aspect.83 As we 
shall see, neither is the case. 

The next step in Cosimo’s argument is to distinguish between three types 
of goods: those of the body, those of the soul, and external goods.9* People 
who pursue external goods, such as wealth and honours, make their happiness 
dependent upon fortune. While they pursue the favours of fortune, “fortune 
often disdains them and rages against them, and they quickly come to realize 
how far they have strayed from the truth."55 The external goods that fortune 
offers are never worth pursuing, while the lust they generate is “the very great- 
est source of human misery.”86 People think these external goods are necessary 
for happiness when in fact, because they are controlled by fortune, their pur- 
suit makes one’s happiness profoundly insecure. Thus Cosimo concludes that 
external goods are unnecessary for human happiness. 

This looks like a move away from his earlier Peripatetic view and Scala 
responds by noting that Cosimo seems to be embracing the Stoic view that he 
earlier rejected.8? Both agree that the only true goods are those of the soul, but 
then Cosimo shifts direction somewhat. Philosophy, he says, is, as Plato said, a 
meditation on death, and the truly wise prefer death to life.88 This reference to 
the Phaedo sets the theme for the remainder of the discussion. So long as the 
soul is joined to the body it will only ever encounter a “shadow of a true and 
real good."*? Death is, he argues, the only refuge from the evils of human life, 
and it is in fact not an evil at all. This clearly Platonic position is augmented 
with references to Scripture, presenting Cosimo as a Christian Platonist, very 
much in line with his great protégé Marsilio Ficino. 

When Scala responds by again deferentially agreeing with Cosimo and then 
lamenting about the inevitable sorrow of the human condition, Cosimo chides 
him for impiety. To describe the human condition as inevitably miserable is 
to find fault with God. The suffering that people go through is the product of 
their pursuing external goods. That the pursuit of these goods inevitably leads 
to suffering and offers only insecure happiness subject to the whims of fortune 


83 See e.g. Alison Brown's introduction to Bartolomeo Scala, Essays and Dialogues, ix. 

84 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 35. 

85 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 36: "Saepe superbiente ac saeviente fortuna, quatum ab 
vero aberrarint facile recognoscant.’ 

86 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 39: "Ista vel maxima hominum miseria." 

87 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 40. 

88 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 42: "Tamen ea tandem vera philosophia est, ut Platoni 
quoque placet, quae mortis habet commentationem.” 

89 Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 42: “Umbram quandam veri solidique boni." 
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is itself a lesson that these are in fact false goods. Instead one ought to turn 
away from external goods and those of the body to focus on the soul, in prepa- 
ration for the next life. Continuing the Platonic imagery, Cosimo says “we live 
amid shadow and smoke, and following our spiritual nature, we seek some- 
thing stable.’9° 

Cosimo’s final position in the dialogue is that there is no consolation for 
human suffering, for this is simply part of the human condition. However, this 
is not something to be lamented, for it is a deliberate divine reminder that 
one ought not to focus one’s attention on the body or on external goods that 
fortune can give and take as it pleases. Despite this, Cosimo can still offer con- 
solation for the suffering at hand, namely the loss of his son, Giovanni. Death 
is no evil, just as it was not for Socrates in the Phaedo. When Crito wept over 
Socrates’ corpse it simply showed that he had failed to grasp Socrates’ argu- 
ments about the true nature of the human being, namely that the real Socrates 
was an immortal soul. Philosophical consolation for death requires a proper 
understanding of the nature of human beings, just as one can see played out in 
the Phaedo. Cosimo’s line of argument is very much in that Platonic tradition. 
It shares with Stoicism a rejection of the importance of external goods, and so 
avoids dependence on fortune, but unlike Stoicism it embraces physical suffer- 
ing as a constant reminder that the soul will be happier once it has departed 
the body. Giovanni's death was thus in no way a bad thing. 

Scala's text draws on philosophical discussions about value, the relationship 
between body and soul, and the wider metaphysics that these presuppose, all 
in order to develop his own attempt at philosophical consolation. The Platonic 
themes in his discussion mark a move away from the consolatory tradition of 
the earlier humanists who, as we have seen, drew inspiration primarily from 
Cicero and Seneca. 


7 Marsilio Ficino 


It is difficult to know for sure to what extent, if any, the views of Scala's ‘Cosimo’ 
overlapped with the outlook of the real Cosimo de' Medici. The broadly 
Platonist view attributed to him is certainly plausible, and no doubt the real 
Cosimo discussed similar material with his close associate Marsilio Ficino. 
Ficino was, of course, a prolific author and translator, producing commentar- 
ies on both Plato's dialogues and other works from the late ancient Platonic 


go Scala, Dialogus de consolatione, 49: “Ita vero fit in umbra et fumo nos esse intelligentes, 
dum secuti animi naturam, aliquid stabile conquirimus.’ 
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tradition, as well as his major work, the Theologia Platonica. He was also a 
great letter writer and, following Petrarch and other humanists, organized and 
edited his correspondence for publication.” It is among his letters that we find 
a number of texts offering consolation or discussing consolatory themes.?? 

Around a decade after the composition of Scala’s dialogue, Ficino wrote a 
letter of consolation to Gismondo della Stufa, whose fiancé had died the day 
before their planned wedding.93 Like Scala, the consolation Ficino offered 
was resolutely Platonic: the soul is the real person, not the body, which is a 
mere shadow. By withdrawing into one's soul it is possible to possess the 
soul of another, via an act of contemplation of the idea of the person, and this 
idea-soul is far more beautiful than the transient physical form that has just 
been lost. 

Elsewhere he reflects more widely on coping with bad fortune, again draw- 
ing heavily on Platonism.95 A human is composed of a soul and a body. While 
the soul is in kinship with God, the body is part of the material universe. While 
the former is guided by providence, the latter is subject to fate. The soul is thus 
free from the vicissitudes of fate, or at least has the potential to be, so long as 
it does not become too strongly tied to the body. The way to escape the vio- 
lence of fate, then, is to withdraw from the body and focus on the life of the 
mind, “for then fate will discharge its force upon the body without touching 
the soul."?6 His argument is not that bad fortune is not really evil at all; instead 
he acknowledges it as evil, counselling that one ought to run away from it by 
retreating into the soul. Strictly speaking this cannot be Ficino's view and he 
is probably using the word ‘evil’ in its common meaning rather than a more 


91 His letters can be found in Marsilio Ficino, Opera, 2 vols (Basel: Heinrich Petri, 1561), 
1:607-964. There is an incomplete critical edition in Marsilio Ficino, Lettere, 2 vols, ed. 
Sebastiano Gentile (Florence: Olschki, 1990-2010). Eleven books (of twelve) have been 
translated into English in The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, 1 vols, ed. and trans. Valery Rees 
et al. (London: Shepheard-Walwyn, 1975-2020); this is based upon the editio princeps — 
Epistolae (Venice: Matteo Capcasa, for Hieronymous Blondus, 1495) - and a number of 
manuscripts, incorporating corrections and alternative readings. The letters are unnum- 
bered in the Opera; I follow the numbering in the translation. 

92 These include Ficino, Ep., 1.15, 1.20, 1.50, 1.112, 3.61, 4.33, 5.46, 8.42, 8.49, 9.2, 10.29, 11.31, 
and 11.32. 

93 ThisisFicino, Ep., 1.15 (Opera, 1:617), dated 1st August 1473. In Lettere, 1:38 it is numbered 1.14. 

94 See Ficino, Ep., 1.15 (Opera, 1:617; Lettere, 1:38): “Certe animus homo ipse est; corpus autem 
est hominis umbra.” 

95 See Ficino, Ep., 1.50 (Opera, 1:633; Lettere, 1:97—98). 

96 Ficino, Ep., 1.50 (Opera, 1:633; Lettere, 1:98): "Tunc enim vim suam fortuna explebit in cor- 
pore, in animum non transibit." 
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technical sense, perhaps in deference to his correspondent?" For Ficino qua 
Neoplatonist, evil is nothing at all, an absence of being.?? The notion that 
external misfortunes are genuine evils is the view of those who have not yet 
extricated their souls from the material world, but it serves the purpose of 
Ficino’s argument to continue to describe such things as evil if that can act as 
a spur to encourage withdrawal into the soul. 

In a letter to Bernardo Bembo (father of Pietro), Ficino pursues this further, 
tackling head on the value of fortune.?? It often seems, he notes, that fortune 
attacks good people and rewards the bad. The vicious appear to be rewarded 
with worldly success, while the virtuous seem, for all intents and purposes, to 
get punished. But in fact, Ficino argues, the opposite is the case. The vicious 
person raised up by fortune remains vicious and, unable to learn a moral les- 
son in such circumstances, suffers the real harm of remaining vicious. The vir- 
tuous who suffer at the hands of fortune benefit from the constant reminder 
that external circumstances are of no consequence at all, and so the primacy 
of virtue is reinforced. Thus, "for the evil, good fortune becomes evil; but for 
the good, evil fortune becomes good."?? People can be governed by either 
chance or wisdom. The person who values external goods will inevitably be at 
the whim of chance fortune, but the person who values wisdom above all else 
will be impervious to such ups and downs: *No one is more pitiable than he 
who places true happiness in fortune. No one is happier than he who does not 
judge fortuitous prosperity truly to be happiness."?! Although Ficino does not 
explicitly make the connection in this letter, it is fairly clear the way in which 
this contrast between chance fortune and constant wisdom maps onto his dis- 
tinction between the world of material bodies and the realm of the soul.!?2 


97 See Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, trans. Virginia Conant (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943), 352—53. 

98 Ficino outlines his philosophical account of evil in his commentary on the De divinis 
nominibus of Pseudo-Dionysius, esp. $ 134. Note the edition with translation in Marsilio 
Ficino, On Dionysius the Areopagite, 2 vols, ed. and trans. Michael J.B. Allen (Cambridge, 
MA; London: Harvard University Press, 2015). See further Kristeller, The Philosophy of 
Marsilio Ficino, 64—65. 

99 This is Ep. 3.61 (Opera, 1:748). 

100 Ficino, Ep., 3.61 (Opera, 1:748): "Malis quidem bona fortuna fit mala, bonis autem mala 
fortuna bona.” See also Ep., 4.33 (Opera, 1:778): “Fortune can neither benefit the wicked 
nor harm the good" (Fortuna neque benefacere potest malis neque malefacere bonis). 

101 Ficino, Ep., 3.61 (Opera, 1:748-49): “Nemo miserior illo qui veram felicitatem collocat in 
fortuna. Nemo felicior quam qui fortuitam prosperitatem revera felicem esse non iudicat." 

102 Elsewhere, Ep., 10.29 (Opera, 1:913-14), Ficino gives a more formal definition of fortune, 
stating that it ought to be identified with fate, which is a succession of celestial causes 
(quae quidem cum fato, id est, cum serie coelestium causarum). 
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Two letters from the 1490s make explicit that it is philosophy that is the 
antidote to fortune.!0? The life of the philosopher is all too often marked by 
poverty — “no philosophers will ever be rich and rich men cannot easily become 
philosophers” — but this is of no concern to someone who places value in virtue 
rather than external circumstances.!°4 Similarly, according to Aristotle intel- 
ligence and good fortune often seem to be mutually exclusive, and the phi- 
losopher is happy to embrace intelligence at the expense of good fortune.105 
In short, then, the way to escape the vicissitudes of fortune is to embrace a 
philosophical way of life, focused on the cultivation of wisdom and taking care 
of one's soul. On such a life, fortune can leave no mark. 

Here we can see the way in which the philosophical position underpinning a 
particular consolatory argument can lead to specific recommendations about 
how to live. Ficino's broadly Platonic-Aristotelian tone suggests a life of with- 
drawal focused on intellectual contemplation, something quite different from 
the Stoic and Cynic responses embraced by some of the other Renaissance 
thinkers considered earlier. 


8 Conclusion 


As we have seen, a number of humanists produced works of philosophical con- 
solation drawing on arguments from a variety of ancient philosophers in order 
to offer practical remedies for people suffering in the face of bereavement, 
exile, and other misfortunes brought by fate and fortune. Different ancient 
philosophical positions made different claims about the nature of human 
beings, their place in nature, and what has value, leading them to offer differ- 
ent remedies for misfortune. Stoic, Cynic, Platonic, and Aristotelian strategies 
were all discussed and indeed defended in Renaissance works of consolation. 
Questions about which type of consolation might be best involved reflection 
on both which underpinning arguments seemed most convincing and which 
offered genuine solace in times of distress. As we saw in the case of Salutati, 
sometimes a position that was much admired in the abstract failed to offer any 
comfort when put to the test in real life. 


103 These are Ep., 11.31 and 32 (Opera, 1:943—44). 

104 See Ep., 11.31 (Opera, 1:943): "Neque Philosophos ullos unquam fore divites, neque rursum 
divites facile fore Philosophos." 

105 See Ep., 1.32 (Opera, 1:943), where Ficino cites the Aristotelian Magna moralia, 1207a4—6, 
which is probably not by Aristotle himself. 
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It should come as no great surprise that Renaissance humanists became 
so interested in philosophical consolation, given the ancient texts that they 
were reading. Notwithstanding the rediscovery of previously lost texts in both 
Greek and Latin, the already well-known philosophical works of Cicero and 
Seneca remained key points of reference for humanist thinkers, not least 
Cicero’s Tusculanae disputationes. There, Cicero defined philosophy as a medi- 
cine for the soul,!°6 mapping out a common therapeutic project shared by the 
majority of ancient philosophers who came after Socrates. It was Socrates who 
had defined philosophy as a task concerned with taking care of the soul.107 
Petrarch took up this conception of philosophy as an alternative to the scho- 
lastic model,!98 setting the agenda for subsequent humanists during the 
Quattrocento. That Socratic model also stood behind the Platonic approach 
taken up by Scala and Ficino. Its image of philosophy as a medicine for the 
soul and a guide to life was thus always in the background. All the Renaissance 
thinkers considered here were effectively committed to the view that philos- 
ophy was able to offer genuine consolation for people facing adversity. The 
philosophical solutions offered often proposed dramatic changes to an indi- 
vidual's way of life, whether that be giving up allegiance to one's hometown, 
rejecting the importance of material possessions, reining in ambition, neglect- 
ing the demands of the body, or withdrawing into a life of contemplation. 
Different philosophies championed different ways of life. In the Renaissance, 
many thinkers embraced this idea of philosophy as a way of life and their inter- 
est in the consolatory power of philosophy was but one expression of a wider 
commitment to the idea that philosophy was a practical tool for transforming 
one's life.109 
106 Cicero, Tusc., 3.1. 

107 Plato, Ap., 29d-e, 30a-b. 
108 SeePetrarch's De sui ipsius et multorum ignorantia, 107—8, in Francesco Petrarch, Invectives, 
ed. and trans. David Marsh (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 2003). 


109 For further discussion of this final thought, see John Sellars, “Renaissance Humanism and 
Philosophy as a Way of Life," Metaphilosophy, 51, 2-3 (2020), 226-43. 


CHAPTER 2 


Coluccio Salutati and the Humanist Critique 
of Fate 


Paul Richard Blum 


The Florentine humanist Coluccio Salutati (1331/32-1406) published in 1396 
the treatise De fato et fortuna (“On Fate and Fortune”) that combined medieval 
and classic scholarship with conceptual analysis and practical advice. The key 
notions of fate and predestination, fortune and chance, causation and con- 
tingency are discussed and analyzed with the help of theological doctrine, 
linguistic differentiation, literary witnesses and human experience. Evidently 
human free will and responsibility are at the forefront.! 

From the outset, this writing presents itself as a humanist treatise in the 
sense that the human concern and social situation opens the discussion. “Daily 
we see ..." (Quotidianum esse videmus) are the first words of the Proemium.? 
It is quite common, Salutati observes, that people refer good or bad luck to 
fortune when it would be more decent (pudentius) to speak of fate ( fatum). 
In reality, he says, what we call "fate" is nothing but necessity (necessitas). This 
opening is remarkable in that it does not, as scholastic philosophers used to do, 
argue with reference to an established authority but instead relies on common 
language and experience. The lead perspective is that of linguistic analysis 


1 For the sake of precision, I will refrain from discussing other works of Salutati or his role 
in history, including his political views and parallels with other humanists. This study is a 
result of research funded by the Czech Science Foundation as the project GA ČR 14-37038G 
"Between Renaissance and Baroque: Philosophy and Knowledge in the Czech Lands within 
the Wider European Context." 

2 Coluccio Salutati, De fato et fortuna, ed. Concetta Bianca (Florence: Olschki, 1985), pro- 
emium, 3. On Salutati, see Daniela De Rosa, “Salutati, Lino Coluccio,” Dizionario Biografico 
degli Italiani, vol. 89 (2017), http://www.treccani.it//enciclopedia/lino-coluccio-salutati 
_(Dizionario-Biografico); accessed May 25, 2018. Cf. Paul Richard Blum, “De necessitate faci- 
mus voluntatem: Willensfreiheit und Recht bei Coluccio Salutati,” in Des Menschen Würde — 
entdeckt und erfunden im Humanismus der italienischen Renaissance, ed. Rolf Gróschner et al. 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2008), 63-71. A lucid and at the same time dismissive analysis in 
Alfred von Martin, “Die Popularphilosophie des Florentiner Humanisten Coluccio Salutati. 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der Weltanschauung des ausgehenden Mittelalters" Archiv für 
Kulturgeschichte, n, 4 (1914), 41-54; Walter Rüegg, "Entstehung, Quellen und Ziel von 
Salutatis ‘De Fato et Fortuna)” Rinascimento, 5, 2 (1954), 143-90. 
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and critique: what are we saying when invoking fate or fortune? However, 
this opening is not fully devoid of authority, for St. Augustine is quoted as a 
witness — a witness, indeed, for critical use of language. Augustine testifies 
for the daily experience; and it is the author of The City of God who says we 
should correct our language when we hold government to be fate, believing it 
conforms God's will and might; that is, when inappropriately speaking about 
providence and fate.? 

Therefore, when the author decides that fate is nothing but necessity and 
aims at dispelling the problem by way of sorting out the meaning of causes, he 
not only addresses a logical and a theological problem but first and foremost 
he aims at liberating himself and his audience: saluberrime rationis admini- 
culo liberemur. Liberating the audience and oneself while discussing necessity 
amounts to performative writing or creating a reality that appears not to exist 
and thus dispelling fear that looms over human nature.* 

The foreword continues with the rhetorical captatio benevolentiae excusing 
the weakness of the author, which transits into staged desperation: “What shall 
I do? My mind beams and burns to express myself in writing about this prob- 
lem, difficult as it is, that interests everyone. And so many have asked me to 
write about it.” The literary trope of modestly apologizing for the act of pub- 
lishing and referring to the demand from the audience as an excuse leads then 
to the concrete occasion so that the claim becomes supported with a name 
and a date: the practical motivation for this text was the request of the abbot 
Felice Agnolelli of the Cistercian monastery Settimo near Florence, asking to 
explain the reasons for the current civil war in Perugia: whether the evils are 
caused by inevitable fate or by changeable luck.9 Eventually the answer will be: 
since divine providence cannot be unjust, the cause of war and evil lies in the 
citizens of Perugia and their heated willfulness against each other; they abuse 
their free will for mutual annihilation out of passion, arrogance, resentment, 


3 Augustinus, Civitas Dei, lib. 5, c. 1; cf. 4, 18. 

4 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, proemium, 3: "Quotidianum esse videmus et communiter ab 
omnibus usurpatum, sicuti divus Aurelius testis est, cum faustum aliquid sinistrumve con- 
tigerit, illud imputare fortune; fatum autem pudentius nominatur" 4: "fati nominatione sus- 
pectum esse solet nichil est aliud quam necessitas;" 5: "fatalis necessitatis metu et fortuite 
instabilitatis vertigine, cognitis his quid sint, saluberrime rationis adminiculo liberemur;" 
5: “quid sit fatum, quid sit etiam illa cunctis accusata fortuna, ponereque quantum patietur 
facultas - tam michi quam aliis ante oculos causarum ordinem." 

5 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, 5: "Sed quid faciam? Effervet et ardet animus ut, ista pertractans, 
experiar an memet possim in re (tam ardua licet), cunctis tamen gratissima, declarare. Fui 
preterea multotiens et a multis altius de me quam oporteat sentientibus quod super hac 
materia scriberem requisitus." 

6 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, 5. 
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hatred and greed.’ For the sake of interpretation, it is not so important whether 
there was actually an Abbot Felice who really raised the question. What counts 
is that the author chooses to frame his treatise as a timely response to a current 
event and as a personal communication, while at the same time employing the 
tools of reasoning and erudition. Human concerns and history — these are the 
features of the humanist engagement with philosophy. 

Questions of fate and fortune turn out to be questions of blame and guilt, 
and in the case at hand Salutati reverses the view by accusing the contending 
parties of mistaken thinking and evil emotions; that is why they blamed free 
will for mutual destruction. It is not fate but vice that causes suffering. This 
insight, however, suggests rational introspection as a remedy. Hence, intro- 
spection will be the guiding principle of the humanist's analysis of fate. Only 
humans, as they are endowed with the capability to perceive fate and fortune, 
can also escape it. For, to ask for the origin of evil (or luck) entails to question 
it, which amounts to perceiving the inevitable as escapable. At the same time, 
while understanding causes in general is equivalent to understanding at all, 
understanding evil or luck entails morality, namely, apprehending guilt and 
responsibility for something that equally could not have happened. From there 
we see that understanding fate and fortune implicitly unravels the inescapabil- 
ity of fate. Now, such liberation from fate cannot come about by way of anni- 
hilation of fate, but by distancing the human understanding from its assumed 
inevitability. Freedom, hence, is freedom of mind. That is why Salutati’s “mind 
beams and burns” to defend free will. 

Let us have a look at some initial strategic moves in Salutati’s response to 
the challenge. He starts with a conceptual analysis and observes that fate, 
chance (casus), and fortune are types of causation, or are dependent on causal 
connections.8 In this way, the discourse moves away from the emotional to the 
natural and rational level. When it comes to causation, however, one has to 
come to the concept of God, which is the omnipotent cause. God is, as Salutati 
states without mentioning Anselm of Canterbury by name, “that greater than 
which nothing at all can be thought”; and at the same time God helps avoid 
the infinite regress from cause to cause. So he combines without hesitation the 
Anselmian with the Thomist proof of the existence of God by suggesting that 


7 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 5, 216: “Ut cum queras civicarum discordiarum (...) causam 
(...), causa sunt accense Perusiorum in alterutrum voluntates: quae turbatis rationis affecti- 
bus, ambitione, superbia, invidia, odiis et avaritia, libertatis arbitrio in mutuum perniciem 
abutuntur.” 

8 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 1, chap. 1, 7: "Instituenti michi tractatum et sermonem de fato, 
casu atque fortuna (...) premittendum occurrit de ordine causarum, in quo fatum est et in 
quo casus et fortuna — que et cause vel cum causis sunt — reperiuntur.” 
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the hyperbole of the conceivable leads to the exclusion of infinite regress — 
not only in the understanding of the power of God but also in understand- 
ing causation in the world. Salutati describes God as the necessity itself and 
as eternity? 

Salutati explicates providence first using quotations from Virgil and Seneca 
as a continuous and coherent foresight and relates it then to the Christian 
Trinity as the unity of omnipotence, omniscience, and all-goodness. Through 
appealing to the creation as the act of imparting divine attributes to the cre- 
ation and to man, Salutati suggests that divine causation is the necessary 
condition for the workings of the world and for humans to orient themselves 
within it, which includes the notion of time as well as causality as such and 
all that depends on it. He corroborates the doctrine that man is created in the 
image of God by quoting Ovid, who had defined man as the sacred and domi- 
nating animal.!° Salutati thus combines the Christian understanding of order 
as a divine hierarchy with the affirmation of pagan sources to highlight the 
specifically human perspective. In doing so, he paves the way to understanding 
Christian doctrine as a form of thought that may be well expressed in non- 
Christian ways; the effect is that, in this case, referring to the hierarchy of cau- 
sation may say as much as a first mover is an epistemological form of thought 
that conditions the perception of finite motion.!! 

Having established that in order to understand fate and chance one has 
to know the meaning of causation, Salutati argues that this first cause is the 
universal condition of any agency, be that obedience of the angels, influence 
of the stars, natural motions, or even human volition. But not only that: for a 
cause to be a cause, it must be operating necessarily. As David Hume centu- 
ries later stated, causation means a "necessary connexion" between cause and 
effect.!2 Needless to state, at this point, human volition is the crucial problem 
in the syndrome of fatality, chance, and luck: 


9 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, 8: “quam causam Deum dicimus, quo nichil omnino maius 
valeat cogitari, imo qui qualis quantusque sit prorsus nequeat comprehendi. Necesse qui- 
dem est, ne sit in causis agentibus infinitus incomprehensibilis processus (...) unam et 
solitariam esse causam (...). Hic igitur Deus, necessarium quiddam necessitate sua pror- 
sus omnibus preexistens (...)." 

10 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, 8-1. Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1, 76-77: “Sanctius his animal 
mentisque capacius alte / deerat adhuc et quod dominari in cetera posset." 

11 Cf. Paul Richard Blum, Philosophy of Religion in the Renaissance (Farnham: Ashgate, 2010), 
chap. 4, 55-76. 

12 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 1, chap. 2, 16: "Denique post primam causam, cum effectus 
aliquis sit (...) omnino nichil agere sine dubitatione non potest. Sed ... si detur patiens suf- 
ficienti ratione dispositum (...) necessarium est quod sequatur effectus." Cf. David Hume, 
Enquiries Concerning the Human Understanding and Concerning the Principles of Morals, 
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Will alone, being the power of the natural creature, obtained freedom of 
decision (arbitrii libertatem) to the extent that it is no will at all if free- 
dom is taken away from it (which, however, is impossible). Freedom, 
I mean, to choose to will or not to will, which is so much naturally in it 
that it is not improper to say that, if God would take it away, will would 
not remain; for it would be some other power and potential but not will 3 


Man is the exception in the natural order because he is endowed with a will 
that is free by nature. The will would perhaps be some other faculty if it were — 
paradoxically — not free. Nevertheless, man is at the same time involved in 
divine creativity. If unmitigated necessity existed, it would be all-powerful in 
all parts of the world; it would amount to God’s predestination. Astronomy, 
the elements, and human would all be synchronized, but this is impossible 
because the world was created as a contingent compound. Yes, there is neces- 
sity in causation, but not absolutely; rather, it is resultant from the existing 
“order of causes.” Therefore, necessity does not coerce the will but produces 
the effect of that will.14 

Salutati therefore defines necessity a posteriori, namely as the factuality of 
the existing world, in which freedom of will takes an ontologically special posi- 
tion, which must be examined epistemologically. Necessity is a cause-effect 
relation, so that the necessity aspect of fate is due to God's power.5 The com- 
mon understanding of fate as opposed to will implies the assumption that 
all effective causalities unite to one inevitable effect. As the Stoic adage goes: 
"Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt."6 If “the fates lead the willing and 
drag the non-willing,” then that compels even reason and volition. But if fate 
denotes the complexity of causation, it also encompasses what happens by 


grd edition, ed. Lewis A. Selby-Bigge and P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), 
sec. 7, part 2, 73-79. 

13 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 1, chap. 3, 19-20: “Sola voluntas, que naturalis creature 
potentia est, sic obtinuit arbitrii libertatem, quod omnino voluntas non sit, si sibi lib- 
ertas (quod est tamen impossibile) subtrahatur, libertas - inquam - in eliciendo velle 
vel vel nolle, que adeo sibi naturaliter inest, quod inconveniens non sit fateri quod, si 
Deus illam abstulerit, voluntas penitus non manebit; erit enim alia vis aliaque potentia, 
non voluntas." 

14 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, 20: “Necessario, inquam, non absolute, sed ex illa (...) cau- 
sarum et ordinis suppositione, non necessitate que cogat voluntatem, sed que producat 
effectum." 

15 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 2, chap. 1, 23: "Eosdem effectus ex causarum supposititione 
natura et ordine necessitate atque producit, ut fatum sit necessitas a Dei providentia flu- 
ens, cuncta dirigens et gubernans que sub celo sunt et efficiuntur." 

16 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, chap. 3, 30. Cf. Seneca, Epistulae, 107.11. 
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chance or voluntary deliberation, and the final effect can only come about 
through a constellation of causes. Then “fate” is the term for the connectivity 
of circumstances and powers on any level of activity and agency." We might 
even say: fate is another word for natural and human history, whatever had 
happened. But Salutati does not go that far, although it is obvious that in his 
thought passing time and continuous change make up the human experience. 
What he certainly conveys is the understanding that speaking of fate is the 
expression of human struggling with external and internal events that make 
up human existence. 

Instead of considering fate to be God's providence in the sense of some 
tyrannical determination, God's omnipotence entails His creating contin- 
gency, in which some parts of His creation are necessary and others are not. 
We should rather think of God and His providence as that very coordination 
and cooperation that is the cosmos and the human world: 


God necessitates all things he produced from nothing so that they are; 
however, so that they are either necessary or contingent (...) so that 
something awesome comes about, namely, that necessity and contin- 
gency go together.!8 


Paradoxically, contingency is necessary for the perfection of creation, and 
freedom of will is God-created contingency. God achieves His plan by creat- 
ing the necessary circumstances, including human free will.! As we saw, the 
Stoic conception of the inevitable fatum was transformed into the complex- 
ity of causation, which is now translated into divine providence insofar as it 
encompasses contingent events. If human agency is one among so many cau- 
sations that work together in the ongoing of the world, then there is no contrast 
between God's providence and human volition. In the same way as God coor- 
dinates causation in His creation on the whole, so free will is legitimately fore- 
seen in God's plan. From the divine perspective (if we try to assume it) human 
free acts had been taken into account together with other contingent causes 
and natural forces; from the human perspective we may freely cooperate with 


17 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 2, chap. 3, 30: "Fatum est vis superiores et inferiores causas 
simul nectens et in effectus omnes sive causata procedens;" chap. 4, 31-32: "Fatum est 
necessitas regulans effectus proveniensque ex applicatione causarum ad ipsos, quas et 
congregat et conservat." 

18 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, chap. 7, 59: “Necessitat [Deus] enim cuncta que de nichilo 
produxit ut sint, sed ut necessaria vel contingentia sint (...) ut mirabile quiddam eveniat 
quod simul coeant necessitas et contingentia." 

19 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, chap. 8, 65-67. 
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God's will. This is, according to Salutati, what St. Paul meant when he said: 
“God works in us”: 


There is nothing inappropriate in submitting our volitions to fate; for, 
they would not be deprived of freedom (because then they would not 
exist), rather, they are — free and guarded from necessity of coercion — 
causes of their acts “that God works in us” and cooperate freely with the 
agent God.?° 


Thus, the Stoic rules of life become useless. Freedom takes on the meaning of 
liberation from contingency, which is the very essence of action. This is pos- 
sible for man when he decides “to make out of necessity one’s own will?! that 
is, to convert the unconditional necessity into a subjective maxim, which is the 
same as understanding that executing any resolve creates necessity. In moral 
terms, this means that good action consists in the liberation of actions from 
deformity or deviation from God's will.?? If we remember from the beginning 
of the text that the question of fate is first of all a question of human concern 
and responsibility, the question of will is not a matter of either/or, not a deci- 
sion or choice to be made between asserting and defending or denying and 
bemoaning human freedom. The challenge to submit one's decisions to God's 
providence might seem to those thinking in deontological patterns like sacri- 
ficing freedom to obedience. But at the very beginning Salutati had numbered 
the obedience of the angels among the many forms of causation. Therefore, 
to acknowledge that “God works in us" — quoted again in this very context — 
means the challenge to consider one's actions, to reason upon them, and to 


20 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, chap. 6, 52: “Nullum inconveniens sit fato nostras subicere 
voluntates (...) ut suorum actuum, quos Deus operatur in nobis’, libere et ab omni com- 
pulsionis necessitate secure causa sint et agenti Deo libere cooperentur" Cf. Phil. 2:13: 
"Deus est enim qui operatur in vobis et velle et perficere pro bona voluntate." King James 
Version: “For it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure." 
Cf. also 1 Cor. 12:6: "Et divisiones operationum sunt idem vero Deus qui operatur omnia in 
omnibus. (And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh 
allin all.) The latter verse speaks of God's role in coordinating operations. 

21 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 2, chap. 9, 75: "De necessitate facimus voluntatem." 

22 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, 77: "Cavendum tamen quod, licet Deus ad omnem actum vol- 
untatis atque nature concurrat, quoniam entia et per consequens bona sunt, non tamen 
operatur actuum deformitatem (que defectus est, non effectus) nec efficientem causam 
habet sed deficientem, quoniam illa deformitas nullum est ens, quoniam bonum esset, 
sed pura privatio bonitatis." 
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contextualize in the grand scheme of God's creation.23 That is what freedom is 
about. To act freely and voluntarily amounts to thinking with reason. 

Consequently, predestination and theodicy are human insights a posteri- 
ori: “Human chatter should end demanding reasons for the effects of divine 
will unless it deems it dignified for the creature to ask from the Creator what 
we are unable to attribute even to our acts of will.”24 We need to recognize 
the turn of perspective: given that on the human plane the nexus between 
volition and execution is obscure (for the most part or in principle), it is epis- 
temologically outrageous to pontificate over that connection on the plane 
of the origin of all causation and volition, which is ontologically, as well 
as theologically, without reach of human speculation. Salutati makes this 
remark as a conclusion to the discussion, in this chapter, on predestination 
and damnation, grace and works. He seems not to take a position that could 
have pleased later Reformers; garrulitas (empty chatter) is what those com- 
mit who believe to know what God wills.25 While Salutati affirms the absolute 
priority of divine causation before any other event and even establishes its 
status as the epistemological and metaphysical condition for there being any 
effect, here he takes recourse to negative theology (“we know of God that we 
don't know”), then projects this on man in God's image and comes to the con- 
clusion that being smart about providence unmasks ignorance about human 
agency. What then remains? 

Instead of pondering dogmatic traditions and doctrines, the functioning of 
willed acts should be the subject of rational research. Salutati postulates a close 
cooperation between reason and will, for “the will can only act with necessity 
if it follows reason, so that it wants exactly what right insight prescribes to 
it”26 There is no need to embark on the complicated debate between scho- 
lastic thinkers over the precedence of will over reason or vice versa; a debate 


23 Cf. Coluccio Salutati, On the World and Religious Life [De Seculo et Religione], trans. 
Tina Marshall (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 2014), bk. 2, chap. 10, 
286—99: On the vow of obedience. I cannot confirm that Salutati 'had nothing new to say 
on the problem of the relationship of an all-powerful God to man's moral responsibility; 
as is stated in Ronald G. Witt, Hercules at the Crossroads: The Life, Works, and Thought of 
Coluccio Salutati (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1983), 316. 

24 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 2, chap. 10, 95: “Desinat igitur igitur humana garrulitas de 
divine voluntatis effectibus petere rationem, nisi dignum existimet creaturam id de cre- 
atore querere, quod nesciremus de nostris voluntatibus assignari." 

25 Cf. Eugenio Garin, “I trattati morali di Coluccio Salutati,” Accademia fiorentina di scienze 
morali “La Colombaria’ Atti 1943 (1946), 55-88 (64). 

26 Salutati, De fato et fortuna, pt. 2, chap. 6, 55f.: "Imponit ipsa sibi tamen voluntas neces- 
sitatem si rationem sequi vult, ut illud omnino velit quod sibi ratio recta dictabit." 
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that goes with the label of voluntarism.27 What Salutati is doing is purpose- 
fully shifting the focus from the gnoseological debate to the practical realm of 
human life. Although I refrain from invoking the many other works by Salutati, 
I may mention a simile used in this work De laboribus Herculis, a study on the 
compatibility of ancient mythology with the Christian tradition. While dis- 
cussing the metaphorical power of objects in poetry, he adduces the metaphor 
of a ship as an example. The ship, Salutati states, obviously represents the will 
that navigates us in our actions: 


The ship has three movers as the will has. The influence of the heaven 
moves the will; the aerial force of the winds moves the ships. The under- 
lying sensual appetite moves the will; the underlying force of the waters 
moves the ship. The will is moved by the freedom of choice or, on a closer 
look, it moves forward; the ship is moved or, rather, it advances quasi step 
by step in equal measure or alternating change of the oars. The ship has 
the helm by which is controlled whatever it moves; so has the will reason 
under whose management it is lead and protected.28 


The analogy between the ship (driven by wind, water, and steering) and the will 
(determined by starry influences, sensuality and freedom) highlights the com- 
plexity of the processes. However, what the steering wheel is to the ship is what 
reason is to the will. Just as God uses human free will for his purposes, so will 
and reason work together in human virtue. Therefore, we may pay attention 
to a grammatical peculiarity employed by the author: from the passive form 
“is moved” ship and mind transition to the active meaning of “moves forward” 


27 Charles Edward Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness: Humanity and Divinity in Italian 
Humanist Thought (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1995), 85 and passim. 
See also Eckhard Kefsler: “Salutati: Der Humanist und die Wissenschaften,” in Coluccio 
Salutati, Vom Vorrang der Jurisprudenz oder der Medizin — De nobilitate legum et medici- 
nae, trans. P. M. Schenkel (Munich: Fink, 1990), xvi1; Witt, Hercules at the Crossroads, 317. 

28 Coluccio Salutati, De laboribus Herculis libri IV, ed. Berthold L. Ullman (Zürich: Thesaurus 
Mundi, 1951), vol. 1, lib. 3, chap. 31, 344: "Videamus igitur, quid naves possint apud poetas 
significare. (...) quid aliud naves significant quam nostram voluntatem? Sicut etiam navi 
per mare ferimur, sic et voluntate in nostras ferimur actiones. Habet autem navis tria 
moventia; habet totidem et voluntas. Movet equidem voluntatem influentia celi; movet 
autem naves aerea vis ventorum. Movet voluntatem appetitus subiacens sensitivus; 
movet navem supposita vis aquarum. Movetur voluntas arbitrii libertate, imo, si pressius 
respiciamus, incedit; movetur, imo graditur, navis quasi pedibus equali depositione vel 
interrupta alternatione remorum. Habet navis clavum, cuius regimine, quicquid ipsam 
movet, gubernatur; habet voluntas rationem, cuius moderamine dirigitur et salvatur." 
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and “advances” (incedit/graditur). The human will leaves passivity behind 
when reason takes command. Consequently, fate and fortune are abrogated 
by human experience even though human experience may well be plagued by 
fears and hopes. Fate and fortune are means to conceptualize human agency 
for the sake of liberty. 


CHAPTER 3 


Fate, Providence, and Fortuna in Giordano Bruno’s 
Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast 


Elisabeth Blum 


1 Bruno’s Take on Terminology 


Fate, providence, and fortune (or luck) are closely related concepts.! All the 
three mark unplanned and unintended occurrences in human life and point to 
some higher power as their cause. In normal everyday speech, any difference 
between them is in mood rather than in concept: while both (worldly) luck 
and (pious) providence usually indicate good turns and events, fate has always 
a tragic connotation. Let them be good or bad, these things strike men unex- 
pectedly, irresistibly, and mostly undeservedly. One has to cope with that or to 
surrender, to welcome or endure it, bowing one’s head to some non-human or 
superhuman, overwhelming and incalculable, personal or anonymous force. 

But while all three terms may coexist, mingle freely, blend, and be inter- 
changed in the naturally syncretistic medley of popular belief, they draw their 
origin from different world-views and, if well defined, will appear to be mutu- 
ally exclusive in a consistent philosophical or theological system. In a strict 
determinism, fate will exclude (or include) both providence and fortune, 
leaving them no independent field of action. Monotheistic religions tend to 
ascribe all effects to Divine Providence, with no good luck or impersonal fate to 
thank or blame. Last, but not least, Fortuna also wants to reign supreme: over a 
universe that is the random effect of an infinite number of contingent causes, 
and itself contingent in all its parts. Therefore, if we encounter more than one 
of these concepts in the works of a systematic philosopher, as is the case in 
Giordano Bruno’s Spaccio de la bestia trionfante, the question arises: how can 
three sovereigns with absolutist aspirations coexist in one state of affairs, or 
how are their competences divided or defined? 

It is particularly challenging to prove the consistency in the use of these 
terms in Bruno, since we know that in his philosophy, terminology is not 


1 This study is a result of research funded by the Czech Science Foundation as the project GA 
ER 14-37038G “Between Renaissance and Baroque: Philosophy and Knowledge in the Czech 
Lands within the Wider European Context” 
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adamant. As he repeatedly points out, the vocabulary must not be pedantically 
fixed, determining the course of thought, but rather adapt flexibly to the inten- 
tions of the thinker and to the context in which the concepts appear? Bruno 
not only feels free to give terms like idea, form, or matter a different mean- 
ing from what is found in Plato or Aristotle, but — as opposed to most mod- 
ern philosophers — he does not believe that precision is achieved by strictly 
narrowing down the possible applications and implications of a word. Bruno 
requires a living language to capture a fluent reality of moving constellations 
and shifting alliances. He delights in double senses and near synonyms, in 
puns that reveal hidden connections between seemingly remote subjects, and 
in baroque images overflowing with symbolically charged detail. This is why, in 
trying to determine the meaning and function of Fate, Providence, and Fortuna, 
I will limit myself to examining their distinctive features and their interrela- 
tion as they appear in the Spaccio de la bestia trionfante, while not excluding 
the possibility of a different use in Bruno's other works. 

While all three terms occur in the Spaccio, quite a significant amount of 
text is given to both Fortuna and Providence. Yet, as amongst the entire set of 
Italian dialogues the Spaccio is arguably the most descriptive and least explan- 
atory one, it will take some interpretative effort, notably for the majestic figure 
of Fortuna with her haughty self-defense and self-portrayal. She plays a promi- 
nent role in the dialogue by appearing in person and raising a voice of her 
own — a loud and domineering voice, indeed: she claims not listening to reason 
as her privilege. We must, therefore, perceive and try to reconcile the way she is 
spoken of by others with the way she speaks of herself in order to identify her 
function in relation to Providence and Fate. 


2 Fate 


Let us begin, however, by examining what appears to be the least problem- 
atic concept, and also the highest in the hierarchy, Fate. It is described quite 
conventionally as the inexorable, i.e. as absolute determination, or universal 
causation in the mode of necessity. Thence in the polytheistic setting of the 
dialogue, it is also quite conventionally understood to be superior to all gods, 


2 Giordano Bruno, The Expulsion of the Triumphant Beast, trans. and ed. A.D. Imerti (Lincoln, 
NE: University of Nebraska Press, 2004), 72. 
3 Bruno, The Expulsion, 94, 102, and passim. 
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including the highest among them, Jove himself 4 who admits to have sinned 
against Fate by neglecting the “twin divinity” of Truth and absolute Virtue. 


Only Truth with Absolute Virtue, is immutable and immortal. [...] let us 
beware then to offend the divinity of Fate by wronging this twin god ...5 


Consequently, it is the fear of Fate that causes the repentance of aging Jove and 
a fundamental reform of Heaven with the expulsion of mythical beasts from 
the constellations and their replacement by the images of virtues. 


I, a wretched sinner, admit my guilt [...] in the presence of upright 
and absolute Justice, and before you [...] And with this I confess that I, 
together with yourselves, have incurred the wrath of Fate, which no lon- 
ger allows us to be recognized as gods; and since we have yielded heaven 
to the scum of the earth, it has ordained that the temples, pictures, and 
statues that we possessed on earth should be smashed, so that there be 
deservedly lowered from on high those who have unworthily raised to the 
heights vile and base things.® 


Thus, in the dialogue Fate must be considered as the first mover (itself unmoved 
and unmovable) of the entire plot. Nonetheless, of the three concepts it is the 
least mentioned in the text, or rather, it occupies less space than the other two. 
A seeming contradiction, which is easily resolved, if we understand Fate as 
solely concerned with the greatest issues, like the rotation of the universal year. 

It goes without saying that Fate is impersonal, only referred to and never 
speaking itself, obviously not to be imagined in an allegory, and definitely not 
subject to jokes in this Lucian dialogue, where apparent blasphemy, i.e. a super- 
ficial layer of ridicule on things commonly considered sacred, is the rule of 
the game. Such eminence above all other divinities seems to elevate Fate close 
to the position of Bruno’s transcendent God, or absolute Truth’ (Giordano 
Bruno's version of the Neo-Platonists’ One), as opposed to the immanent God, 
deus in rebus, which is nature.8 

Yet, however closely it may resemble the God who “has nothing to do 
with us,”9 Fate is not identical with the god of negative theology, since it is 


Bruno, The Expulsion, 75, 77-78, 93-94, and passim. 
Bruno, The Expulsion, 102. 
Bruno, The Expulsion, 114. 
Bruno, The Expulsion, 141. 
Bruno, The Expulsion, 235. 
Bruno, The Expulsion, 340. 
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in a comprehensible relation to us and has at least one distinctive feature. 
When first mentioned in the Introductory letter, Fate is qualified as “the Fate 
of Mutation," a clear indication that, while a universal law, it still belongs to 
Nature, to the immanent god. While itself not subject to change, it is defined 
by being the cause of change. 

In the same context, Fate is referred to as “Fatal Justice,” while later on 
“Supreme Justice” becomes a synonym for Fate. This Justice is, if we are to 
believe Jove, a law of retribution, according to which everything, or at least 
every sentient being, necessarily gets what it deserves, if not in this life, in the 
next one. (We will return to this point, when we can compare it with what 
Fortuna has to tell us about a different kind of justice.) 


It follows that by virtue of the High Justice that presides over all things, 
because of inordinate affects in the same or in another body it [the soul] 
will be tormented and made ignoble, and that it must not expect the 
government and administration of a better dwelling when it has badly 
guided itself in the rule of another. Because, then, of it having led a life 
[...] equine or porcine, it will be [...] ordained by Fatal Justice that there 
be woven about it a prison appropriate to such a crime or offence ...!? 


While such a fatal law, by definition, cannot be changed, we can. We are 
changed either passively, like anything else in the world, or we can change our- 
selves, if we are rational beings capable of working towards a goal. 


... just as Fate has not denied us the possibility of falling, it has conceded 
us the possibility of rising again ...1? 


Hence, Jove’s conversion to justice, hence his and Sophia's insistence that, 
though its decrees are inexorable, Fate can and must be made propitious 
by prayers, which are not mere words, but rather good actions, the fruits of 
virtue.“ And to dampen our optimism regarding the outcome, Sophia says that 


Fate has ordained prayers, as much for obtaining as for not obtaining. 


10 Bruno, The Expulsion, 75. 

11 Bruno, The Expulsion, 78. 

12 Bruno, The Expulsion, 77—78. 

13 Bruno, The Expulsion, 14. 

14 Bruno, The Expulsion, 102, 145-46, and passim. 
15 Bruno, The Expulsion, 94. 
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To sum it up, Fate is the law and order of the entire material universe. This 
law is universal change in temporal succession. It is just, or justice itself, since 
by and by everything is transformed into and gets to be everything else, though 
not at one and the same time. Reason can grasp Fate's function, but it tran- 
scends all individual experience. 

As to the morality of such a law of retribution (and implicitly to the question 
if the Spaccio is a moral dialogue rather than a metaphysical one): a retribu- 
tion that is universal and preordained, and, we might say, a punishment that 
predates the crime, conveys quite a particular sense of morality that has little 
or nothing in common with our usual human moral sense and sensibility. It is, 
after all, the same Fate that has ordained 


"^... that man, changing nature and modifying his affects, from a good 
man becomes wicked, from a temperate man intemperate, and, on the 
other hand, from one who seemed to be a beast, he ends up by seeming 
to be another, better or worse ..."6 “Fate has ordained the vicissitude of 
shadow and light"? 


3 Providence 


From what has been said so far, we might expect Divine Providence to be in 
the hands of Fate. But this is not how things are presented in the Spaccio. From 
the very outset it is Jove, the not "too legitimate and good vicar or lieutenant 
of the first principle and universal cause," as the Introductory letter tells us, 
who has to bear the burden of this responsibility. Here we are confronted with 
a problem, which, however, is addressed in the dialogue itself. Like most of 
the allegorical figures Bruno introduces (notably his archenemy of a thousand 
faces, the pedant), Jove, too, has to play several different roles in the dialogue — 
sometimes in succession, sometimes even simultaneously. If, as we are told, 
Jove is an individual and “represents each one of us"? i.e. if he were only 
and exclusively that and no more than that, he certainly could not be trusted 
with such a task as Universal Providence. It is not our individuality as such, 
however, that Jove stands for, rather it is the rational soul, and foremost the 


16 Bruno, The Expulsion, 78. 
17 Bruno, The Expulsion, 236. 
18 Bruno, The Expulsion, 75. 
19 Bruno, The Expulsion, 79. 
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mind, with the entire Olympus representing its separate faculties.2° Thence 
it is possible for Bruno (and perfectly legitimate in his view) to switch over to 
the world-soul, and back again. This would make Providence a function of the 
life-giving principle in the world and, in particular, of that part which is related 
to the mind, i.e. to reason and will. In analogy to the world-soul we might call 
Providence a world-will. 

This is confirmed by what Sophia tells us about the new tenant of the con- 
stellation of the Dragon, Prudence: 


That goddess who is joined to and close to truth has two names: Providence 
and Prudence. She is called Providence inasmuch as she influences and is 
found in superior principles, and she is called Prudence inasmuch as she 
is effectuated in us: just as the sun is wont to be referred to as that body 
which both warmth the earth and diffuses light and as that light and dif- 
fused splendor which is found in the mirror and in other subjects besides. 
[...] Providence then, is said to be in the highest things, is the compan- 
ion of Truth, and is not found without her; and she is both liberty itself 
and necessity itself; so that truth, providence, liberty, and necessity, unity, 
truth, essence, and entity are all absolutely one; [...] she instills Prudence 
in us, which Prudence is placed and is consistent in certain temporal dis- 
course; and she is the principal law that flows toward the universal and 
the particular.?! 


Thus, we find Providence as the act of a highest Jove, who is above all the jokes 

of the dialogue and whom I would identify with the world-soul, and Prudence 

as its emanation and corresponding faculty of the Jove who stands for all of us. 

This double identity explains some rather abrupt switches in a previous pas- 

sage of the dialogue, where Mercury explains the working of Divine Providence 

to Sophia.22 
Let us return, for a closer look, to two central statements in the passage 
quoted above: 

1 Providence is always linked to Truth. Since Truth is the divine goal of rea- 
son, Providence itself is related to reason. Providence is intelligible, it cor- 
responds to human reason, or, more properly, human reason responds 
to the working of Providence, vibrates with it, reflects it like an echo or 
a mirror. 


20 Bruno, The Expulsion, 80. 
21 Bruno, The Expulsion, 141. 
22 Bruno, The Expulsion, 131-34. 
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2. Providence is “both liberty itself and necessity itself” Even though Sophia 
then continues to show how in God more things are absolutely one, such 
as essence and entity, I feel entitled to interpret this sentence on its own, 
because it stands on its own as a description of Providence. Now the unity 
of liberty or freedom and necessity is self-determination, spontaneity 
and willful action. It is that mode of causation, which is denied by deter- 
minists: the deliberate act of free will. If referred to universal causation, it 
would be that side of it which is accessible to reason. Unsurprisingly this 
would leave all causation that is inaccessible to reason to Fortune. 

Universal Providence relates to the individual. Unlike Fate, it encompasses the 
small and smallest events, providing for their passage from virtuality to real- 
ity. Bruno revels in the petty details of trifling minimal occurrences provided 
for by Jove in a village close to Nola.?? Mercury uses all those bedbugs, rotten 
teeth, hairs in a peasant-woman’s comb, and leeks (with all the apparent dis- 
proportion of the sublime cause and the ridiculous effects) to drive home the 
difference between temporal causation and supra-temporal Divine universal 
causation.?^ While he presents that in a far less dry way, Bruno here is just fol- 
lowing the good old scholastic tradition. 

However, Mercury accosts our specific topic when, in order to stress the 
importance of all these minimal events as the atoms of all great events, he 
mildly reproaches Sophia, encouraging her to pray with more confidence and 
to trust the gods to be interested in her individual affairs: 


... your message, although it arrived in heaven and came to us swiftly and 
readily, was, however, frozen in midsummer, was irresolute, was trem- 
bling, as if it were thrown into the lap of Fortune rather than sent and 
committed to Providence; as if it were dubious that it could have the 
effect of reaching ears such as ours, attentive to things esteemed more 
important. But you deceive yourself, Sophia, ifyou believe that minimum 
matters are not of so much concern to us as important ones, inasmuch 
as very great and important things do not have worth without insignifi- 
cant and most abject things. Everything, then, no matter how minimal, is 
under infinitely great Providence; all minutiae, no matter how very lowly, 
in the order of the whole and of the universe, are most important; for 
great things are composed of little ones, and little things of the smallest, 
and the latter of individuals and of minima.?5 


23 Bruno, The Expulsion, 132-34. 
24 Bruno, The Expulsion, 135. 
25 Bruno, The Expulsion, 137. 
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Providence is the link between the universal cause and the, however remote, 
individual effect, and, as such, is accessible to reason not only in the sense that 
it may be understood, but also that it can be influenced by reason. In which 
way this may be done, is described later on in the context of Bruno’s praise 
of the magical cult of ancient Egypt.26 In Bruno’s living, magical universe, all 
things are tied together by various strains of sympathy that can be strength- 
ened, or weakened, or even converted into the opposite, antipathy, through 
symbolic ritual action.?" 

This is of interest for our special topic, how Mercury hints at an antagonism 
between Providence and Fortuna: the petition was frosty, 


as if it were thrown into the lap of Fortune rather than sent and commit- 
ted to Providence.?8 


It signals that we will not find Fortuna accessible in the same way and by the 
same means as Providence. 


4 Fortuna 


While the topic of Providence was not introduced by its holder, Jove, but by his 
messenger Mercury, who stands for just one of the intellectual powers (prob- 
ably theoretical reason, since he is the special god of Sophia), Fortune intro- 
duces herself with vengeance: 


I am that divine and excellent goddess so much longed for, so sought 
after, and so dearly treasured, for whom most of the time thanks are given 
to Jove, from whose open hand proceed riches, and because of whose 
clenched palms all the world weeps, and cities, kingdoms, and empires 
are overthrown. Who ever offers prayers to wealth or poverty? Who ever 
thanks them? Everyone who desires and yearns for them calls upon me 
and invokes me, sacrifices for me; whoever is satisfied by them, renders 
thanks unto [...] Fortune. Because of Fortune, one burns aromatic herbs; 
because of Fortune, the altars send forth smoke.29 


26 Bruno, The Expulsion, 235-37, 240-41. 

27 This is the topic of Bruno's Latin treatise De vinculis in genere in Iordani Bruni Nolani 
opera latine conscripta, ed. Felice Tocco (Stuttgart; Bad Cannstatt: Fromman — Holzberg 
1962), vol. 3, 653-700. 

28 Bruno, The Expulsion, 137. 

29 Bruno, The Expulsion, 168. 
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Fortuna is boasting, demanding a seat in Heaven as her due, and showing no 
respect towards the Heavenly council. But then, to show any respect is not in 
the nature of that blind lady. Far from the positive connotation that prevails in 
popular belief, where fortune or luck is normally understood as good luck, this 
goddess claims everything except our sympathy. Not content with extolling her 
power to give or refuse, she suddenly turns nasty and threatening: 


And I am a cause who, the more I am obscure, the more I am to be vener- 
ated and feared; the less friendly and familiar I become, the more I am 
desirable [...] It is I who, by my brilliance, obscure virtue, blacken truth, 
subdue and scorn the greatest number and the best of these goddesses 
and gods [...]; and furthermore it is I, alone, who here in the presence 
of such and so great a Senate instill terror in all. For (although I do not 
have sight which can serve me) I still have ears through which I appre- 
hend the teeth of a great number of them, chattering and clicking from 
the fear they conceive in my formidable presence, they who in spite of 
all do not lose the daring and presumption to come forward, to have 
themselves designated, there where it has not first been decreed by my 
authority, by which I, [...] more than often, hold sway over Reason, Truth, 
Sophia, Justice, and other divinities. These [...] will be able to render an 
account of the number of times that I have thrown them down from their 
chairs of learning, benches, and tribunals, and, for my own purpose, have 
repressed, bound, shut in, and incarcerated them. And again, thanks to 
me, they [...] have been able to sally forth, to free, to re-establish, and to 
re-strengthen themselves, never without fear of misfortunes from me.30 


By then we have already seen several unworthy claimants, such as Wealth and 
Poverty, turned down by the council and sent away after a debate with some of 
the gods, foremost with Momus and with Jove himself. We might expect that 
the same will happen to Fortuna. Indeed, the gods do intervene and opt for 
denying Fortuna a seat in Heaven: Mercury and Minerva speak up on behalf of 
reason, Momus (the allegory of conscience) on behalf of morality. Nonetheless 
Jove, whose authority to assign these seats Fortuna had questioned and 
claimed for herself, does not respond in kind. 

Momus first objection is that the seats are meant for good divinities, while 
Fortuna is a self-declared evil goddess. Fortuna counters by declaring that 
nothing is absolutely good or evil in itself, but only in relation to its opposite. 
Neither light nor darkness are good or bad in themselves, just bad, i.e. opposed 


30 Bruno, The Expulsion, 168. 
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and damaging to each other. The viper is not poisonous to the viper, and since 
it follows its nature, it is good. The fault of its being poisonous is either no fault 
at all, or stays with its maker. Likewise, Fortuna follows her nature that makes 
her behave the way she does.?! 


I, Fortune, then, although in the opinion of some am a reprobate, in the 
opinion of others am divinely good; and it is the judgment, approved by 
the greater part of the world, that the fortune of men is suspended from 
heaven; whence it is said, that there is no star, tiny or great, that appears 
in the firmament of which I do not dispose.” 


When Mercury tries to deny her power, 


saying that too often her name was taken equivocally; for sometimes by 
Fortune we mean only an uncertain turn of events, which uncertainty 
in the eyes of Providence is nothing, although it is of the greatest impor- 
tance in the eye of mortals, 


Fortuna pretends not to be even listening. Still she counters 


... that the most remarkable and excellent philosophers of the world, such 
as Empedocles and Epicurus, attribute more to her than to Jove himself, 
rather, more to her than to the entire Council of the gods put together.?? 


The sense of this exchange is clear: if Fate were identified with Providence, 
there could be no randomness in the world. But it is equally possible to make 
pure coincidence the first constitutive principle of the world, limiting the sway 
of reason to the mutual relations between the effects of such principle. We will 
see later on that Giordano Bruno does not accept either of these two possibili- 
ties, but opts for an intermediate solution that accommodates both a supreme 
plan (Providence) and random occurrence (Fortune). 

When Minerva points to Fortuna's blindness as the cause of her irratio- 
nality, Fortuna replies that the wise goddess has misunderstood this citation 
from Aristotle's Metaphysics: it is not the sense of sight that is most desired for 
knowledge, but knowledge is that goal for which sight is most desired. Fortune 
is not deprived of any other sense (witness her keen ear), nor of reason. 


31 Bruno, The Expulsion, 169. 
32 Bruno, The Expulsion, 169. 
33 Bruno, The Expulsion, 169. 
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... with how much justification am I called mad, foolish, rash by some, 
whereas it is they who are so mad, so foolish, so rash, that they cannot 
adduce an explanation for my being. [...] those who are esteemed more 
learned than the others [...] I am understood by them, not as one who 
is reasonable and who operates by reason and with reason, but rather 
as one who is beyond all reason, beyond all discourse, and beyond all 
intelligence. [...] In effect, people are aware and do confess that I espe- 
cially obtain and exercise rule and dominion over those who are rational, 
diligent, and divine. And there is no wise man who will say that I affect 
with my authority things deprived of reason and intellect, such as stones, 
beasts, children, the insane, and others who have no apprehension of 
final cause, and who do not know how to work toward a goal.54 


Thus, Fortuna interferes only with purposes, with the voluntary choices of rea- 


sonable creatures. It will appear later on in the dialogue that, while all argu- 


ments of the gods of reason cannot defeat her, the accomplished philosopher 


(described under the allegory of the virtue Diligence) can 


Crush misfortune, seize Fortune by the hair. Hasten [...] the course of her 
wheel and [...] drive a nail into it, so that it does not run,85 


or at least, by Vigilance and indifference towards vain things, direct his steps 


through paths far removed from the seats of Fortune, since her hands are 
not long and she can seize only those who are close to her.3 


As to Fortuna’s blindness, it 


34 
35 
36 


... deprives me of nothing [...] that is necessary for the perfection of my 
being; for if I were not blind, I should not be Fortune. [...] I, by that blind- 
ness, am less attracted by acts of self-interest and cannot be unjust in my 
distributions. [...] for true justice the function of sight is not necessary, 
is not suitable, is rather repugnant and offensive. The eyes are made for 
distinguishing and recognizing differences, [...] I am that kind of justice 
who does not have to distinguish, who does not have to differentiate; [...] 
So I am compelled to put all beings on a basis of a certain equality: to 


Bruno, The Expulsion, 170. 
Bruno, The Expulsion, 191. 
Bruno, The Expulsion, 192. 
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esteem all alike, to consider all things one [...]. I do not perceive miters, 
togas, crowns, knowledge, and intelligence, do not discern merits 
and demerits.37 


When Momus claims that this makes her not just, but extremely unjust, 
since she mostly gives riches and crowns to idiots and delinquents, Fortuna’s 
eloquence reaches its peak. The justice of another (hinting at Fate) may be 
retributive; hers is the egalitarian rule of the lottery, which gives everybody the 
same chance. All are put in the same jar, and shaken thoroughly, and whose lot 
comes up is the winner, while the losers have no reason to complain. It is not 
her fault, if the overwhelming majority of humanity is wicked and stupid, but 
that of the good gods and discerning virtues who do not provide a sufficient 
number of deserving men. Since Fortuna has to take them as they come, it is 
up to the other gods to prepare them more thoroughly and furnish her a better 
and wiser set of people. In short, instead of attacking her they ought to do their 
job, as she does hers.38 

Here we see two different views on justice, or rather justice from two per- 
spectives that show its surface in a different light. Fate’s law of retribution, 
according to which a man who behaved like a pig will be reborn to his next 
life as a pig, and gods who proved unworthy of their dignity will be stripped 
of their divinity, may appeal to our moral sense. Fortune's indiscriminate lot- 
tery that gives exactly the same chance of success to the best and the worst 
may appear as its extreme opposite and as morally repulsive. Yet, a closer look 
reveals that there is not such a big difference between the two after all and cer- 
tainly no contradiction. If we do not limit our perception to the very next life, 
but take into account the entire immense circle, where everything is turned 
and returned to everything else, we will see Fate turning a similar wheel as 
Fortune's, just a bigger one. 


And so on and on, always encountering the Fate of Mutation, it will even- 
tually continue to incur many other worse or better species of life and 
fortune, according to whether it has conducted itself better or worse in 
the immediately preceding condition and lot.39 


Morality has its place exclusively in human affairs, between one man and the 
next man, within the range and limits of human vision. 


37 Bruno, The Expulsion, 172. 
38 Bruno, The Expulsion, 172-74. 
39 Bruno, The Expulsion, 78. 
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5 Rival Modes of Causation 


The entire dispute between the good divinities of reason and blind Fortuna 
serves to illustrate Giordano Bruno’s structure of causation in its diverse 
modes: while the universal Fate of Mutation rules with absolute necessity, all 
the details of its decrees are executed on the temporal plane by two antagonis- 
tic forces: rational, differentiating Providence and irrational, unifying Fortuna, 
natural enemies who, nonetheless, have to cooperate to keep the worlds in 
motion. In other words, there are, in the course of nature, some things and pro- 
cesses that make sense to us and are consonant with our own rational nature, 
while others are alien to it and entirely beyond our understanding. 

Such closeness and rivalry of Fortuna and Providence is underscored by the 
consideration that Fortuna’s sway extends exclusively to rational beings, i.e. to 
those that are capable to conceive of a purpose.^? All other beings follow the 
law of perpetual change unconsciously, unobtrusively, and unresistingly (if not 
painlessly). Mighty Fortuna is only visible in relation to an intelligent purpose, 
which she may favor or cross, and only the thoroughly intelligent man (the dili- 
gent philosopher) can hope to evade her dominance by (prudent!) foresight.*! 
Thus, the only remedy against Fortune's prepotency is consciousness, is knowl- 
edge, is science — above all, an expanding science that remains conscious of 
its own natural limits. It is true that Bruno’s conception of science remains 
premodern and magical: based on quality instead of quantity, ruled by sym- 
pathetic connections between things. In a universal nexus, where everything 
signifies everything else, he can safely rely on the art of reading the signs in 
order to anticipate and predict individual events: 


Though the will of the particulars is not forced, nor absolutely limited 
to one of the contradictory [opposing possibilities], freedom and choice 
still proceed and define in a certain order. And since nothing that is abso- 
lute is coincidental, I claim that fortune and coincidence are the names 
of uncertain events that relate in this way to our knowledge that for him 
who understands in which order all the particulars are placed under the 
universal causes, [he] has the most exact account of the singular and 
individual [events]; and for those things that are necessary in our condi- 
tion, such knowledge through investigation, invention, and observation, 


40 Bruno, The Expulsion, 170. 
41 Bruno, The Expulsion, 191, 192-93. 
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is not difficult [to achieve] for us, except for a mind that is dull, sluggish, 
and too concerned with idle pursuits.^? 


But within the different premises of modern science, we can be sure that Bruno 
would highly approve of statistics and of chaos theory as effective offensive 
weapons for limiting the blind lady’s sway. 

What then is the final outcome of the confrontation between Jove's cham- 
pions, the gods of the council (or the single faculties of the rational soul) and 
Fortuna (or the irrational and supra-rational aspect of the order of things)? It 
turns out that there is nothing that could be resolved in any way, nor is there 
any need for action. Thus, Jove finally declares: 


Fortune has stated her reasons most excellently [...] and she seems to me 
in every way worthy of having a seat in heaven. But that she should have 
a seat of her own does not seem fitting to me, since she already has no 
fewer seats than there are stars. For Fortune is on all of them, no less than 
she is on earth, since they are worlds no less than the earth. [...] However 
(let Momus say what he pleases), since, oh goddess, your reasons seem to 
me indeed too efficacious, [...] I should not dare to assign you to one seat, 
as if indeed I wished to confine or tie you to it. But I do give you, rather 
I leave you with that power that you seem to have throughout heaven, 
since you, in your own right, have so much authority that you open for 
yourself those places that are closed to Jove himself as well as to the 
other gods.43 


Highly satisfied by this decision, proud Fortuna departs in a triumphant 
pageant, drawing with her Wealth, Poverty, and a vast train of subservient 


42 Bruno, ‘De rerum principiis, elements et causis, in Jordani Bruni Nolani opera Latine 
conscripta, vol. 3, 564—65: "Idem omnes in suo ordine possunt observari, quandoquidem 
stultum est et vanum credere in omnibus non esse significandi virtutem, ut dictum est, 
propter certam affectuum correspondentiam et coordinationem. Tametsi voluntas par- 
ticularium sit non coacta, non definita ad unum contradictorium absolute, tamen libertas 
et electio certo quodam ordine currit et definit. Et nimitum nihil absolutum est fortui- 
tum, porro fortuna et casus sunt nomina incertorum eventuum, qui collati ad nostram 
cognitionem sunt huiusmodi, ad eum vero qui particularia omnia ut sunt disposita sub 
causis universalibus intelligit, de singularibus et intividuis exactissimam habet rationem; 
et nobis pro his, quae ad nostrum statum sunt necessaria, inquisitione, inventione et 
observatione heac cognitio non est difficilis, licet ingenio obtuso, torpenti et inanibus 
studiis attentiori." 

43 Bruno, The Expulsion, 176. 
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allegorical figures, while elderly Jove reluctantly and pensively pays his enemy 
this compliment: 


44 


And I do not want to say any more about that for which all of us are very, 
very much obliged to you. By unlocking all doors and clearing all paths 
for yourself and by availing yourself of all seats, you make all things yours 
that belong to others. And therefore it does not fail that the seats that 
belong to others should be yours also. For all that which is governed by 
the fate of mutation passes through the urn, through its revolution, and 
through the hand of your excellency.44 


Bruno, The Expulsion, 176-77. 


CHAPTER 4 


Fortune and Fate in the Philosophy of Pierre 
Gassendi (1592-1655): Balancing between Freedom 
and Necessity 


Jo Coture 


1 Introductory Part 


In the early decades of the seventeenth century, the French philosopher and 
scientist Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655) decided to devote an important part of 
his intellectual career to an all-embracing renovation of the ancient philoso- 
phy of Epicurus. This renovation included a biography, a Latin translation, and 
a detailed reconstruction of Epicurus’s logical, physical, and ethical theories.! 
Unquestionably, Gassendi charged himself with a delicate task. On the one 
hand, the Greek philosopher and his followers were still widely seen as a closed 
community of depraved, piggish, and hedonistic worshippers of pleasure, an 
immoral image that Gassendi, a “professional erudite” and late humanist nour- 
ished by an extensive reading of ancient and early modern sources, ranging 
from Lucretius to Erasmus, Montaigne, and Pierre Charron, regarded as utterly 
inaccurate.” On the other hand, Epicurus’s atomism posed a major threat to 
the theological standards of the seventeenth century. On this topic, Gassendi, 


1 For the published fruits of this renovation, see Pierre Gassendi, De vita et moribus Epicuri 
libri octo (Lyon: Barbier, 1647); Pierre Gassendi, Animadversiones in decimum librum Diogenis 
Laertii (Lyon: Barbier, 1649); Pierre Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vols. 1-2 of Opera 
omnia (Lyon: Anisson & Devenet, 1658). The beginning of the Animadversiones contains 
Gassendi's translation of the tenth book of Diogenes Laertius's Lives and Opinions of Eminent 
Philosophers, which considers Epicurus and his philosophy. 

2 Gassendi enumerated a number of authors that he admired in a 1621 letter to Henri du Faur 
de Pibrac. See Pierre Gassendi, Epistolae, vol. 6 of Opera omnia, 1a-2b; Lisa T. Sarasohn, 
"Epicureanism and the Creation of a Privatist Ethic in Early Seventeenth-Century France," 
in Atoms, Pneuma, and Tranquillity: Epicurean and Stoic Themes in European Thought, ed. 
Margaret J. Osler (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 175-96, esp. 179. For the 
portrayal of Gassendi as a libertin érudit and "professional erudite", see René Pintard, Le 
libertinage érudit dans la première moitié du XVII* siècle (Paris: Boivin, 1943); John S. Spink, 
French Free-Thought from Gassendi to Voltaire (London: Bloomsbury, 2013), 12-17, 85-102. For 
Gassendi's humanism, see Lynn S. Joy, Gassendi the Atomist: Advocate of History in an Age of 
Science (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988). 
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himself a Catholic priest who held religious duties throughout his life, was 
warned by the Italian natural philosopher Tommaso Campanella. In two letters 
written in 1632, Campanella signaled his reservations about the Frenchman's 
Epicurean studies. In particular, he stressed that Epicurus’s world(s) depended 
too much on mere chance (“casu regitur”) and not enough on the wise ruling 
of its true author, God.3 In fact, Epicurus’s atoms introduced an element of 
chance in the world(s) that they constituted, as they could naturally swerve. 
This natural declination, a sudden and inconstant departure from the other- 
wise rectilinear, parallel, and unidirectional path of the perpendicularly down- 
ward moving atoms, was used by the Greek philosopher as a means to avoid a 
(Democritean) universe of necessity and destiny. However, this theory stood 
in opposition to the Christian idea that the world was ordered and governed 
according to a providential plan.* 

Still, as a philosopher and Catholic priest who, during his lifetime, was 
scarcely ever accused of spreading antireligious doctrines, Gassendi man- 
aged to become the main early modern specialist of Epicurus, without getting 
blocked by religious censorship coming from external powers.? Significantly, 
in his reply to Campanella, Gassendi acknowledged that Epicurus and 
divine providence were repelling forces, but, at the same time, he assured 
his addressee that he did not sin in Religionem. In fact, as he wrote, he was 
only the interpretor and not the protector or advocate of Epicurus. When it 
came to delineating his own position, Gassendi defended providence against 
Epicurus. Besides, it should be noted that in the early modern period, the 
idea that the world consisted of atoms was not always considered as useless 


3 Gassendi, Epistolae, 407b-408b. See, for instance, also Spink, French Free-Thought, 87; 
Lisa T. Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics: Freedom in a Mechanistic Universe (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1996), 58-59. 

4 See, for example, Margaret J. Osler, Divine Will and the Mechanical Philosophy: Gassendi 
and Descartes on Contingency and Necessity in the Created World (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 36-38, 45; Christoph H. Lüthy and Carla Rita Palmerino, “Conceptual 
and Historical Reflections on Chance (and Related Concepts),” in The Challenge of Chance, 
ed. Klaas Landsman and Ellen van Wolde (Cham: Springer, 2016), 9-47, esp. 21-22. Note that, 
in the surviving texts, Epicurus himself did not explicitly discuss the atomic swerve. See 
John M. Rist, Epicurus: An Introduction (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972), 8, 48. 
Nevertheless, it can be assumed, as did Gassendi, that the declination of the atoms was an 
integral part of Epicurus's own philosophy. See, for instance, Frederik A. Bakker, Epicurean 
Meteorology: Sources, Method, Scope and Organization (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2016), 3, 214-15. 

5 During Gassendi's lifetime, the fierce accusations coming from Jean-Baptiste Morin, a French 
physician and astrologer, constituted the most important exception. See, for example, 
Spink, French Free-Thought, 16-17; Monette Martinet, "Chronique des relations orageuses de 
Gassendi et de ses satellites avec Jean-Baptiste Morin," Corpus, 20-21 (1992), 47-64. 

6 Gassendi, Epistolae, 54a-54b. 
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for religious purposes. Even if (ancient) atomism was still often seen as suspi- 
cious on theological grounds, the indivisible material particles themselves left 
room for the creation of various atomic systems that did not shock or even 
supported and reinforced the diverging religious beliefs of its proponents.” In 
short, in the seventeenth century, atomism was not fundamentally incompat- 
ible with theology, but the providential role of God had to be secured. 

Gassendi was particularly aware of the flexibility of the atomic hypoth- 
esis, whose building blocks could be adapted according to the specific taste 
of the author? In his own atomic system, he exploited this adaptability in 
order to reshape the Epicurean fundamentals and to efface its controversial 
aspects. This system was most clearly exposed in the posthumously published 
Syntagma philosophicum (1658). The Syntagma was the summa of Gassendi’s 
lifelong philosophical research and embedded the renovated Epicurus within 
the context of the Frenchman’s own, erudite, and all-encompassing (history of) 
philosophy. Following the traditional conventions, the work contained a logi- 
cal, physical, and ethical part.? In the physical part, and more precisely in the 
books De materiali principio rerum and De principio efficiente rerum, Gassendi 
constructed a system in which a finite amount of divinely created atoms 
shaped the unique, finite world, in opposition to Epicurus's infinite number of 
uncreated atoms and the related claim that there were infinitely many worlds. 
The French philosopher also preferred to remove the widely criticized atomic 
swerve, Epicurus's artifice to break the rule of necessity and destiny, and opted 
for a less arbitrary system in which naturally and rectilinearly moving atoms 
were not carried in one and the same absolute direction and could therefore 
collide without declination.? Furthermore, in Gassendi's theory, Epicurus's 
atomic principle of downward motion, which Gassendi called gravitas or pon- 
dus, became a vis (motrix) that God put into the atoms during their creation 
and with which the divine agent cooperated (“cooperetur”), as he conserved 
("conservat") and co-conducted (“coagit”) all things." 


7 See, for instance, John Henry, “Atheism,” in Science and Religion: A Historical Introduction, 
ed. Gary B. Ferngren (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2017), 333-47, esp. 338; 
Christoph H. Lüthy, David Gorleus (1591-1612): An Enigmatic Figure in the History of 
Philosophy and Science (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2012), 58-59. For early 
modern (English) attacks on (Epicurus's) atomism, see, for example, Robert Kargon, 
“Walter Charleton, Robert Boyle, and the Acceptance of Epicurean Atomism in England,” 
Isis, 55, 2 (1964), 184-92, esp. 185. 

8 See Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 1, 280a. 

9 See, for instance, Osler, Divine Will, 44-45. 

10 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 1, 274a-274b, 279b-280b. 

11 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 1, 280a. The activity of the atoms consti- 
tutes a much debated topic in Gassendi scholarship. In particular, see Olivier R. Bloch, 
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In this way, Gassendi designed a system in which active material particles 
acted as secondary causes in the corporeal, physical world, according to the 
force ("iuxta vim") that they received from God, the first (efficient) cause, from 
the beginning onward and insofar as the divine author foresaw it was neces- 
sary ("quatenus ... necessarium providit").!? For our topic, it is interesting to 
highlight that, at the end of the book De principio efficiente rerum, the concepts 
fortune and fate were linked to this system, albeit briefly, as Gassendi signaled 
that the notions would be primarily examined in the Syntagma's ethics. In 
the De principio efficiente rerum, Gassendi noted, in line with his removal of 
Epicurus's arbitrary declination, that fortuna and casus were only causes per 
accidens and not per se. Put differently, they were nothing physical.! Also, he 
underlined that fatum as such referred to nothing else than the necessary and 


» u 


natural causes (“causa[e] necessaria[e]" “naturales causae") insofar as they 
acted per se and according to an implanted force (“iuxta vim insitam").^ In 
other words, in the book De principio efficiente rerum, fate was closely related 
to the physical causality of the active atoms. 

All in all, in Gassendi's own atomic system, Epicurus's beacon of chance 
against necessity became meaningless and fate, namely active atoms, together 
with divine providence, defined the world. As a result, the system raised 
issues about the position of mankind. In particular, how could man's free- 
dom be secured in such a scheme?!5 For Gassendi, this question was of major 


La philosophie de Gassendi: nominalisme, matérialisme et métaphysique (The Hague: 
Nijhoff, 1971), 204-32; Osler, Divine Will, 191-92; Antonia LoLordo, Pierre Gassendi and the 
Birth of Early Modern Philosophy (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2006), 140-44. 

12 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 1, 280b, 337a. 

13 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 1, 337b. The distinction between causality per se 
and per accidens, with fortune being an example of the latter, was prominent during the 
Aristotelian scholastic Middle Ages. For Aristotle's and Aquinas's influence on Gassendi's 
notion of fortune, see below. To illustrate the impact of the medieval position, it should 
be noted that the distinction was for instance exploited, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by Girolamo Savonarola, who denied the validity of astrology by stating that events 
happened per accidens and not through any external influence. See Ovanes Akopyan, 
Controversies on Astrology in Renaissance Italy (Late Fifteenth—Early Sixteenth Centuries) 
(Ph.D. thesis, University of Warwick, 2017), 180-81. 

14 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 1, 337b. See also Sylvie Taussig, “Destin et prov- 
idence: Gassendi contre le Portique," in Libertinage et philosophie au XVII* siècle. 7, La 
Résurgence des philosophies antiques, ed. Antony McKenna and Pierre-Frangois Moreau 
(Saint-Étienne: Publications de l'Université de Saint-Étienne, 2003), 203-20, esp. 213. 
Taussig overemphasizes Gassendi's rejection of destiny and Stoicism. This chapter will 
offer a more nuanced view on Gassendi's treatment of fate and the Stoic philosophy. 

15 The most thorough and clarifying account on Gassendi's answer to this question can 
be found in Sarasohn, Gassendi's Ethics. This book investigates Gassendi's notions of 
freedom, necessity, and providence in detail. Not surprisingly, it forms an important 
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importance, for different reasons that will be briefly introduced here and will 
be further exposed later. On the one hand, as I will highlight, freedom was cen- 
tral to Gassendi’s humanistic ethics of the wise life as well as to his proba- 
bilistic and non-dogmatic epistemology.!® On the other, questions about the 
legitimacy of praise and blame, which had animated philosophical debates 
since antiquity, became especially urgent after the Council of Trent. Indeed, in 
the post-Tridentine Catholic world, it was essential that humans could be held 
responsible for their own actions and choices, so that, during their justifica- 
tion after death (or during Inquisition trials while alive), they could be rightly 
punished or rewarded.” 

Despite the considerable weight of providence and fate, the preservation 
of human freedom was thus high on Gassendi’s agenda. In this chapter, I will 
demonstrate how Gassendi attempted to reconcile the opposing forces by put- 
ting, in his typically erudite, humanistic, and historicizing way, existing judg- 
ments, ranging from explicit quotations of the major, ancient philosophies to 
more implicit incorporations of scholastic and early modern philosophies and 
theologies, on the balance. To do so, I will offer a reading of the last book of the 
Syntagma’s ethical part, which bore the title De libertate, fortuna, fato, ac divi- 
natione and which was also the final book of the Syntagma philosophicum in 
general. In what follows, I will thus shift the focus from the Syntagma’s physical 
part to its ethical part. Interestingly enough, this switch in focus results from 
a shift in Gassendi’s own structural arrangements. In fact, in the unpublished 
manuscript De vita et doctrina Epicuri, an early foundation for the published 
Syntagma, Gassendi had included his thoughts on (physical) causality and 
human freedom in one single book. This book, entitled De caussis, fortuna et 
fato (1637-1641), belonged to the manuscript's physical part. In the Syntagma, 
by contrast, the French philosopher chose to consider the position of man’s 


background for this chapter. Still, my analysis will somewhat differ from Sarasohn’s 
account on a specific point, as will be noted below. 

16 See, for instance, Delphine Bellis, “Nos in Diem Vivimus: Gassendi’s Probabilism and 
Academic Philosophy from Day to Day,’ in Academic Scepticism in the Development of 
Early Modern Philosophy, ed. Plinio Junqueira Smith and Sébastien Charles (Cham: 
Springer, 2017), 125-52; Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics, 1-50. 

17 See the decree and canons on justification in The Canons and Decrees of the Sacred and 
Oecumenical Council of Trent, trans. James Waterworth (London: Dolman, 1848), 30-49; 
William Lane Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge and Future Contingents from 
Aristotle to Suárez (Leiden: Brill, 1988), 169. For a sixteenth-century example of how the 
apparent undermining of (inquisitional) justification could be harmful to an author’s posi- 
tion and reputation, see Jonathan Regier, “Reading Cardano with the Roman Inquisition: 
Astrology, Celestial Physics, and the Force of Heresy,” Isis, 10, 4 (2019), 661-79, esp. 671. 
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freedom in an explicitly ethical context.!8 In what follows, my focus will be in 
particular on the first three chapters of the Syntagma's last book, De libertate, 
in which freedom, fortune, fate, and providence are extensively discussed. The 
fourth chapter, on divination, is not less interesting, but less crucial for my pur- 
poses. Overall, by closely examining the first three chapters of the De libertate, 
I will show that Gassendi eruditely reconstructed, reconfigured, and evaluated 
his various sources so that, in the concluding picture that emerged from it, 
necessity did not threaten the existence of genuine, human freedom. 


2 Gassendi’s De libertate, fortuna, fato, ac divinatione 


24 Freedom 

In the first chapter of the De libertate, Gassendi outlines his theory of freedom.!9 
The text substantially corresponds to a passage from the Disquisitio meta- 
physica (1644), Gassendi's final word on and overview of his razor-sharp dis- 
cussion with Descartes about the latter's Meditationes? Importantly, in 
Gassendi's theory, free will does not play the main role. More precisely, Gassendi 
holds that the will is only a blind faculty. It always necessarily follows the 
intellect whose torch lightens the way?! For Gassendi, in accordance with 
Aristotle's and Aquinas's intellectualist perspectives, man's liberum arbitrium 


18 For the dating of the manuscript De vita et doctrina Epicuri, see René Pintard, La Mothe 
Le Vayer, Gassendi, Guy Patin: études de bibliographie et de critique suivies de textes inédits 
de Guy Patin (Paris: Boivin & Cie, 1943), 32-46; Bloch, La philosophie de Gassendi, Xx111, 
XXIX-XXX. See also Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics, 208-14. 

19 In addition to the crucial works of Sarasohn, other scholars have also contributed 
to a better understanding of the ethical part of Gassendi’s works. In particular, see 
Margaret J. Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and Divination: Gassendi’s Voluntarist Theology and 
the Baptism of Epicureanism,” in Atoms, Pneuma, and Tranquillity: Epicurean and Stoic 
Themes in European Thought, ed. Margaret J. Osler (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), 155-74; Pierre Gassendi, De la liberté, de la fortune, du destin et de la divina- 
tion: Syntagma philosophicum, Éthique, Livre II, trans. Sylvie Taussig (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2008) (this work includes a French introduction to and translation of the Syntagma book 
De libertate, fortuna, fato, ac divinatione); Veronica Gventsadze, "Aristotelian Influences in 
Gassendi's Moral Philosophy,’ Journal of the History of Philosophy, 45, 2 (2007), 223-42. On 
the topic of freedom in Gassendi's philosophy, see also Bloch, La philosophie de Gassendi, 
30-76. 

20 Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics, 88-89; Bloch, La philosophie de Gassendi, 64. For the original 
text in the Disquisitio, see Pierre Gassendi, Opuscula philosophica, vol. 3 of Opera omnia, 
365b-372a. 

21 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 822b. 
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is thus rooted in the intellect or facultas cognoscens.?? Further, he remarks, the 
nature of this freedom lies in the indifference with which the free intellec- 
tual faculty can oscillate between two opposite options. In fact, as Gassendi 
maintains, freedom cannot exist if there is only one available option or if 
the faculty is determined (“facultas ... est determinata”) to pursue one spe- 
cific option. One can only speak of freedom if there is a choice ("electio") 
between two opposites.?? In other words, both opposites need to be possibly 
preferred choices. 

It is generally acknowledged that Gassendi's theory on freedom and indif- 
ference considerably coincides with the ideas of Luis de Molina, an influential 
Jesuit theologian active at the end of the sixteenth century?^ Undoubtedly, 
there are substantial similarities. Most importantly, both the Spanish Jesuit 
and the Frenchman were reluctant to make many concessions about the scope 
of human freedom. Molina noted that the word libet concealed a highly rel- 
evant ambiguity, given that the verb could refer both to freedom from coercion 
and to freedom as the contrary of necessity. The former freedom covered “any 
action that the acting subject might perform by itself according to its nature 
even if it does so on natural necessity's account.”*5 In Molina's view, this free- 
dom also belonged to children, foolish people, and animals.?6 By contrast, 
freedom from necessity, which Molina, in the case of mankind, particularly 
defended, involved the capacity to indifferently decide to act or not to act, or 
to act in a way that the agent could also do the opposite?" In like manner, 
albeit in other terms, Gassendi distinguishes between libentia and libertas in 
the De libertate. These two notions, it should be highlighted, were also used 
by Luther in his De servo arbitrio, a reply to Erasmus's De libero arbitrio, in 
order to demonstrate that humans only possessed an uncoerced willingness 
to act (libentia) and depended entirely on God for libertas.28 To the contrary, 


22 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 822b. For Aquinas's intellectualism, see 
Sarasohn, Gassendi's Ethics, v7, 82. For Aristotle's intellectualism, see Gventsadze, 
"Aristotelian Influences," 231-32. 

23 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 822b. 

24 See, for example, Sarasohn, Gassendi' Ethics, 18, 77-86; Osler, Divine Will, 84-86; Bloch, La 
philosophie de Gassendi, 471—72. In the introduction to her translation, Taussig too men- 
tions Molina's influence on Gassendi. See Gassendi, De la liberté, 9. 

25 Alexander Aichele, "The Real Possibility of Freedom: Luis de Molina's Theory of Absolute 
Willpower in Concordia I,” in A Companion to Luis de Molina, ed. Alexander Aichele and 
Mathias Kaufmann (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2014), 1-54, esp. 4. 

26 Aichele, "The Real Possibility of Freedom,” 5. 

27 Aichele, "The Real Possibility of Freedom, 5. 

28 Robert W. Jenson, “An Ontology of Freedom in the De servo arbitrio of Luther” Modern 
Theology, 10, 3 (1994), 247-52. 
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in Gassendi's view, humans do possess libertas. For the French philosopher, 
libentia refers to spontaneous (“sponte”) and natural (“suapte natura”) actions 
that are typically performed by irrational children and brutes. In addition to 
Molina’s view, Gassendi remarks that these kinds of actions can also be per- 
formed by inanimate objects, such as a stone, which is determined (“determi- 
natus") to fall downward. Human libertas, by contrast, requires indifference 
according to Gassendi.?9 

To sum up, for Gassendi, genuine libertas resides in the intellect. In order 
to explain the operations of the facultas cognoscens, the French philosopher 
introduces a comparison with the functioning of a balance in the first chapter 
of the De libertate. In short, in Gassendi’s view, the human intellect pronounces 
(un)favorable judgments about the nature of things and actions. These judg- 
ments are not definitive, however, as the intellect can always adopt another 
judgment on the same thing or action. When there are, for instance, rivalling 
judgments, the intellect behaves in the same way as a balance. In fact, just like 
a balance, which is indifferent to either side and whose inclination essentially 
depends on the added weights, and contrary to a stone, which is by no means 
indifferent to falling downward or not, the intellect does not a priori favor a 
particular side or judgment. It only inclines to a judgment as a result of the lat- 
ter’s greater verisimilitude or appearance (“species”) of truth.3° Hence, in this 
theory of freedom, reasoning is an inconstant process, as judgments depend 
on the uncertain ways in which things occur to the human intellect. 

In this way, Gassendi’s theory is opposed to Descartes's clear and distinct 
ideas. For Descartes, who, in the Meditationes, held that indifference was the 
lowest grade of freedom, his meditating ego became the more free, the more it 
preponderated (“propendeo”) in unam partem as a result of intellectual insight 
or divine disposition.?! For Gassendi, however, Descartes's freedom corre- 
sponded to libentia rather than to libertas.?? Descartes, in his turn, criticized 
Gassendi for the idea that the will was determined by the intellect.33 

In stating that the will necessarily follows the intellect, Gassendi also departs 
from Molina's theory, as the Jesuit theologian located freedom in the indiffer- 
ence of the will. Francisco Suárez, the influential Spanish philosopher whose 


29 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 822b-823a. 

30 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 824a-825a; See also Sarasohn, Gassendi’s 
Ethics, 68, 128-29. 

31 René Descartes, Meditationes de prima philosophia, vol. 7 of Œuvres de Descartes, ed. 
Charles Adam and Paul Tannery (Paris: Cerf, 1904), 57-58; Sarasohn, Gassendi's Ethics, 
91-97; Bloch, La philosophie de Gassendi, 61-66. 

32 Gassendi, Opuscula philosophica, 371a. 

33 Gassendi, Opuscula philosophica, 366b; Descartes, Meditationes, 376-78. 
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theory of free will sided with Molina’s, denounced intellectualism on the 
ground that the intellect was determined to always assent to what appeared to 
be the most true.84 Indeed, just as a balance always leans toward the heavier 
side, the intellect is determined to incline to the judgment with the greatest 
verisimilitude in Gassendi’s theory. Yet, this is a concession that Gassendi is 
willing to make. For one thing, in this way, the theory supports his convic- 
tion, corroborated, in the De libertate, by references to Plato and Socrates, that 
humans cannot intentionally prefer something apparently (more) evil or false. 
For another, the theory does not undermine moral responsibility.85 In fact, in 
Gassendi's eyes, two opposing judgments are both possibly preferred options, 
but the condition of the intellect determines which option is considered to be 
heavier, or better, and is hence to be preferred. To make things clear, Gassendi 
refers to the figure of Medea and maintains that she cannot have consciously 
desired the evil instead of the good.?9 At the moment of her sin, killing her 
children seemed good in her ignorant eyes. Nevertheless, as Gassendi high- 
lights, in many situations, man is responsible for his ignorance ("ignorantia") 
and deception by appearances.?? People who get drunk or who are intellectu- 
ally too lazy to properly consider and examine the nature of an action, can- 
not be acquitted of their sins. In short, a responsible person can avoid many 
troubles by living moderately and by cultivating the intellect. 

Overall, in the first chapter of the De libertate, Gassendi promotes a theory on 
libertas and indifference in which, by contrast to Descartes, the intellect is free 
if itis indifferent to both sides. Indeed, Gassendi took Cicero's rhetorical device 
in utramque partem disputare seriously. For the French humanist, who thrived 
in the externally closed, but internally free, open-minded, and amical context 
of the professional erudites — an early modern variant of Epicurus's commu- 
nity, as it were, — adopting a non-dogmatic epistemology was part of the ethics 


34 Sydney Penner, “Free and Rational: Suárez on the Will” Archiv für Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 95, 1 (2013), 1-35, esp. 23-24. See also Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics, 84. 

35 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 825b-827b. 

36 By referring to Medea, as Taussig notes in the introduction to her translation, Gassendi 
situates his discussion within the contemporary debate between the deterministic 
Thomas Hobbes and John Bramhall, "son adversaire moliniste" and reconsiders a topos 
that was regularly used after John Calvin; see Gassendi, De la liberté, 10-11. For the rela- 
tion between Gassendi and Hobbes, see, for instance, Lisa T. Sarasohn, "Motion and 
Morality: Pierre Gassendi, Thomas Hobbes and the Mechanical World-View, Journal 
of the History of Ideas, 46, 3 (1985), 363—79; Sarasohn, Gassendi's Ethics, 18-36; Gianni 
Paganini, “Hobbes et Gassendi: la psychologie dans le projet mécaniste,” Kriterion, 43, 106 
(2002), 20-41. 

37 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 826b—827b. 
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of the wise, philosophical life.88 Still, Gassendi’s Academic non-dogmatism 
did not promote complete relativism.39 For him, some actions and thoughts 
were intrinsically better than others and human beings always went for the 
seemingly better, but their appearance-based, intellectual judgments could 
not simply offer clear and distinct truths. Put differently, precisely because of 
their epistemological limits, Gassendi's human beings possessed libertas.*? In 
fact, as Gassendi noted in the Disquisitio metaphysica and in the first chapter 
of the De libertate, in general opposition to Luther and Descartes, if humans 
perceived the summum verum and summum bonum in the afterlife, they were 
brought in a state of unidirectional libentia.^ In general, however, in the 
Frenchman's eyes, human beings possessed the libertas to judge and act, but 
this also entailed responsibility. Even if the intellect was determined to pre- 
fer the seemingly better, human agents were responsible for wisely cultivating 
and maintaining it, so that their judgments became more clear and probable.4? 
Seen from this perspective, what Gassendi will do in the next chapters of the 
De libertate, is precisely to attempt to minimize, in his judgments, the obscur- 
ing effect of appearances by continuously putting different arguments on the 
scales. In fact, as will become clear below, for the French humanist, the intel- 
lectual activity of pondering and reconsidering a wide range of existing argu- 
ments was at the core of his search for probable knowledge. 


2.2 Fortune, Fate, and Freedom 

In the first chapter of the De libertate, Gassendi delineated and advocated 
human libertas or, in a quote from Epicurus, “that which is lying in us"? Yet, 
for the moment, it remains a question how precisely this theory could be com- 
bined with what seems to be atthe opposite end of free and responsible human 
beings, namely the physical world and the providence of God. In the second 
chapter, Gassendi launches his attempt to shed light on the question. He does 
so by eruditely weighing the ancient judgments about the notions fortune and 


38 See the introductory part and footnote 16. See also footnote 52 below. 

39  Forthe central role of the Academic philosophy in Gassendi's epistemological and ethical 
convictions, see, in particular, Bellis, “Nos in Diem Vivimus”. 

40 See also Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics, 70: “Human fallibility is the essence of human free- 
dom;" Bloch, La philosophie de Gassendi, 65. 

41 Gassendi, Opuscula philosophica, 371a; Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 825a. 
Besides, as will be seen later, Gassendi preferred to think that divine grace did not deter- 
mine man's actions. 

42 Gventsadze underlines that a similar conception of moral responsibility is found in 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics: Gventsadze, "Aristotelian Influences," 232. 

43 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 821a: “id, quod in nobis .. situm est;” 
Gventsadze, "Aristotelian Influences," 227. 
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fate. At the end of the book De principio efficiente rerum, Gassendi had already 
briefly introduced these notions in a physical framework. In the De libertate, 
the time has come to provide an elaborate account on fortune and fate, or, in 
other words, on that which appears to lie beyond man’s scope.*+ 

Gassendi begins with fortuna and casus, the notions that were closely 
related to Epicurus’s non-providential universe of atoms. First, even if the ter- 
minological distinction is not always strictly used, as Gassendi explains, the 
term fortuna applies to the specific case of free causes (“in causis libere agenti- 
bus”), while casus, the more general notion, also includes inanimate and spon- 
taneous (“sine delectu”) causes.45 In this explanation, the French humanist 
follows Aristotle's account on fortune. Besides, he also borrows the example of 
the treasure finder from Aristotle (as well as from Boethius and Aquinas).46 In 
this example, a digger who has the intention of planting a tree, unexpectedly 
finds a treasure. The discovery of the treasure is considered to be the acciden- 
tal effect of the digger’s action. The digger himself is the cause per se of the 
digging and the cause per accidens of the discovery.^? As Gassendi stresses, the 
example shows that, by the term "fortune", one may understand a concourse of 
causes that a human being ignores. For both the hider and the discoverer of the 
treasure, which are the two concurring causes in the example, the discovery is 
a fortuitous event. Yet, if someone hided the treasure, foreknowing (“praeno- 
vit") that another person would dig, then, the event is only fortuitous in the 
latter's eyes, as the hider did not ignore the outcome.48 From this, Gassendi 
concludes that fortune is, per se and in reality, nothing and that it results from 
the mere negation of foreknowledge and intention.49 


44 Gventsadze, "Aristotelian Influences,” 227. 

45 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 828a—828b. For the translation of sine delectu, 
which, literally, means “without choice’, as “spontaneous’, I base myself upon the way in 
which Walter Charleton, an English physician and prominent divulgator of Gassendi's 
thoughts, paraphrases the passage in his The Darkness of Atheism. See Walter Charleton, 
The Darknes of Atheism Dispelled by the Light of Nature (London: James Flesher for 
William Lee, 1652), 292. 

46 For Aristotles account on fortune, Gassendi borrows from Aristotle, Physics, 196a10— 
198a14. For the history of the example of the treasure finder, see Osler, Divine Will, 86-87 
for Aristotle and Lüthy and Palmerino, “Reflections on Chance,” 25-26, 31 for Boethius. For 
Aquinas's account on the treasure finder, see Aquinas, Summa theologica, 1a.116, 1. 

47 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 828a-828b. 

48 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 828b. Gassendi's reading of Aristotle's example 
and his emphasis on the concourse of causes parallels Boethius's and Aquinas's interpre- 
tations of it. 

49 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 829a; Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and Divination,” 161. 
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In this way, Gassendi’s conclusion about fortune is not dissimilar to his 
brief statements in the physical book De principio efficiente rerum, in which, in 
terms of (physical) causation, fortune did not exist. In the De libertate, fortune 
only exists in a moral way (“moraliter”), for ignorant humans.9? Still, the con- 
clusion does not intend to undermine Epicurus's ideas on fortune and chance. 
To the contrary, Gassendi attempts to mark the similarities between his analy- 
sis and the Greek philosophy that he renovated. In particular, he underlines 
that his own standpoint, namely that the concourse of causes itself can only 
be regarded as a cause if it is held as a conditio sine qua non — thus rather as 
a necessary condition, so to say, — corresponds to Epicurus's way of interpret- 
ing the causal nature of fortune.?! Besides, although Gassendi cannot accept a 
world without divine wisdom, he extensively and positively exposes Epicurus's 
refusal to deify fortune and the Greek's appeal to man's wisdom ("sapientiae 
munus") in order to face fortune’s outcomes.®? All things considered, from 
Gassendi's standpoint, his erudite analysis thus offered a perspective on for- 
tune that looked appropriate for various reasons. More precisely, the per- 
spective not only satisfied Gassendi's concerns about (physical) causation. It 
also left room for a moral interpretation via the interplay between concursus 
causarum and human ignoratio. Moreover, the analysis did not simply expel 
Epicurus, but (re)integrated his thoughts.53 

At the beginning of the subsequent discussion on fate, Gassendi likewise 
incorporates Epicurus's view, namely the idea that nothing happens through fate 
(“fato nihil fieri") and that it isan empty name (“nomen inane"), and insists on the 
need for an (erudite) overview of the different opinions on fate in ancient phi- 
losophy in order to contextualize the meaning of Epicurus's standpoint. In gen- 
eral, as the French humanist continues, fate was either perceived as something 
divine or as something natural.54 To start with, Gassendi considers the notion of 
divine fate, which, he observes, was mainly supported by the Platonists and the 
Stoics. In a further distinction, he indicates that, first, as a substance (“ut sub- 
stantia"), fate was seen by these philosophers as God or the eternal reason that 


50 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 829a. 

51 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 829a. 

52 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 829b-830b; Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and 
Divination,” 161-62, where the emphasis is more on the theological aspect and Epicurus's 
shortcomings in this regard. In general, in Gassendi's late humanist interpretation of 
Epicurus's ethics, in which, among other things, the cultivation of wisdom is emphasized, 
the Greek's hedonistic reputation is carefully counterbalanced. 

53  Onthe use of the terms ignorantia and ignoratio, see Taussig's notes to her translation: 
Gassendi, De la liberté, 56. 

54 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 830b. 
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disposed everything and arranged the connections between causes. Plato, for 
instance, associated fate with the world soul (“Anim[a] Mundi”), while Zeno 
and Chrysippus defined it as a motive force in matter (“vi[s] motri[x] mate- 
riae”). Second, as an act (“ut actus”), fate referred to a decree or command of 
the divine institutor as well as to the necessary and inflexible order and series 
of things.55 

Gassendi, however, extensively addresses the troubling implications of these 
ancient judgments. In particular, the Stoic perspective is criticized. In fact, he 
notes, the unbreakable necessity that Seneca endorsed, excludes man’s liber- 
tas. If human minds (“animi”) entirely depended on fate's ruling, then, human 
life would be without reason. Prudence (“prudentia”) as well as the cultivation 
of wisdom ("studium sapientiae") would be in vain.56 Likewise, nobody would 
merit praise or blame. Moreover, serving God would be entirely useless, as even 
God was bounded to the necessity of fate in Seneca's De providentia." In short, 
the Stoic standpoint primarily disturbed Gassendi's concerns with the libertas, 
responsibility, and meaningfulness of man's (religious) actions and life.58 In 
Gassendi's eyes, even if Chrysippus took pains to guarantee man's freedom, he 
only secured libentia and did not succeed in introducing true libertas or free- 
dom from necessity in his system.5° 

In the third chapter of the De libertate, the Stoic (and Platonic) perspec- 
tive will be reconsidered in a more favorable way by Gassendi. First, however, 
the ancient opinions on fate are exposed further. In Gassendi's overview, 
Democritus represents those philosophers for whom fate was something natu- 
ral and unavoidable, namely a series of natural causes necessarily following 
upon each other.®° Overall, Gassendi notes, with respect to fate, Democritus's 
system considerably overlaps with the Stoic system. The main difference 
between the two is that, in Democritus's theory, naturally active atoms 
are the principle behind the causal chain, instead of God and his decree.9! 
Further, Gassendi explains that Democritus's causal chain of active atomic 


55 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 830b-831a. For Gassendi's account on Plato 
and the Stoics, see also Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and Divination,’ 163-64. 

56 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 831b. See also Sarasohn, Gassendi's Ethics, 67, 
82—83. Sarasohn sees similarities between Gassendi's passage and Aquinas, Summa theo- 
logica, Ia.83, 1. 

57 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 832a-832b. 

58 See, for instance, also Taussig, “Destin et providence,’ 206. 

59 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 832b. In my discussion of the third chapter of 
the De libertate, Chrysippus will reappear. See also footnote 11. 

60 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 832b—833a. See also Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and 
Divination, 164. 

61 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 833a-833b. 
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matter affects the human mind, which, according to the Greek philosopher, 
is constituted out of atoms. The appearances that these atoms produce, as the 
Frenchman reports, determine the choices that humans, always opting for 
the seemingly good or better, make. In order to underline his disinclination, 
Gassendi subsequently indicates that, just as Chrysippus, Democritus could 
not support human libertas, but only libentia, or freedom from coercion.62 
However, despite Gassendi's resistance against Democritus's libertas- 
unfriendly, unavoidable fate, the overview at the same time accentuates 
how heavy necessity's weights were on Gassendi's own intellectual balance. 
I already showed that, contrary to Suárez, Gassendi, for whom humans could 
not intentionally prefer something apparently (more) evil or false, embraced 
the idea that the intellect is determined to go for the seemingly good or bet- 
ter, a vocabulary that explicitly reappears in the Frenchman's discussion 
of Democritus's human mind. In addition, Gassendi's atomic system in the 
Syntagma's physical part, with its non-swerving atoms that embodied the nec- 
essary and natural causes to which fatum referred per se and that received, 
during their creation, a vis (motrix) from God, would not sound unfamiliar 
to a Democritean or Stoic ear. Moreover, it should be highlighted that, in the 
De libertate, Gassendi disagrees with Aristotle's (and Epicurus's) logical argu- 
ment against (Democritus's) all-embracing necessity. Whereas, as the French 
philosopher reports, Aristotle (and Epicurus) attempted to guarantee free- 
dom and future contingency by maintaining that neither of the two oppos- 
ing statements about a future event can have proper truth value on its own, 
he himself, following Cicero's reflections, holds that, of two such statements, 
one is necessarily true and the other necessarily false.8? In sum, in Gassendi's 
philosophy, necessity, whether it be for ethical, physical (and providential), or 
logical reasons, was not counterbalanced effortlessly. Nevertheless, preserv- 
ing human libertas was high on Gassendi's agenda and, hence, counterpois- 
ing necessity's weight was central to his inquiry. In this respect, in order to 
guarantee that man's repulsion from evil, which entailed the determination 
of the intellectual preferences, did not provide an excuse for inappropriate 
behavior, Gassendi invoked, as I already showed, man's (ethical) responsibility 


62 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 834a-834b. 

63 For Aristotle's counterargument, which Gassendi found in the Stagirite's De interpreta- 
tione, and Cicero's reflections, see Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 835a-836a. 
For the association between Aristotle and Epicurus, see Gassendi, Syntagma philosophi- 
cum, vol. 2, 837a. See also Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and Divination,” 164-65. For an account on 
future contingency in Aristotle, see Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge, 1-58. As 
will be seen below, Aristotle's elaborations on fate and contingency in his De interpreta- 
tione constituted a challenging issue for the commentary tradition. 
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for wisely cultivating and maintaining the intellect. Still, much work remained 
to be done. On the one hand, on logical grounds, Gassendi could not agree 
with Aristotle’s (and Epicurus’s) counterargument. On the other, his physical 
(and providential) atomic system possessed deterministic aspects, which raise 
questions about the precise relation between the “fatal atoms” and man's intel- 
lectual freedom. 

In his concerns with physical determinism (the issues with logic and provi- 
dence will return later), Gassendi saw himself as an heir of Epicurus. In the 
second chapter of the De libertate, he explicitly praises the Greek philosopher 
for his relentless effort to secure human responsibility and freedom in its pure 
form. Yet, at the same time, he also underlines that Epicurus’s declination 
argument was a quite unimpressive answer to Democritus's necessity.54 

In general, in Gassendi’s survey, Epicurus, together with Aristotle, represents 
those philosophers forwhom fate was something natural, but not unavoidable. 
First, Gassendi examines Aristotle’s puzzling thoughts on fate through the lens 
of the commentator Alexander of Aphrodisias and his De fato.®° In Gassendi's 
reading, Aristotle thought that fate was a final cause that depended not on 
reason, or the intellect, but on nature. More simply, the Stagirite equated fate 
and nature.® Yet, this equivalence, Gassendi stresses, did not entail unavoid- 
able necessity à la Democritus. In fact, as the French philosopher contin- 
ues, Aristotle’s natural necessity only covers conditional (“necessita[s] ... 
conditional[is]”), and not absolute necessity (“necessita[s] ... absolut[a]"). Put 
roughly, something happens necessarily, on the condition that it happens. A 
natural end of life, for instance, happens necessarily, on the condition that 
nothing violent intervenes and causes a premature death.f? Just as Gassendi's 
interpretation of fortune, Aristotle’s natural fate, as interpreted by Gassendi, 
has a conditional underpinning. Besides, by contrast to Aristotle's logical argu- 
ment about future contingency, the ability to distinguish between two kinds of 
necessity will be central to Gassendi’s discussion of providential determinism 
in the third chapter of the De libertate. 


64 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 837b-838a. See also Sarasohn, Gassendi's 
Ethics, 137; Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and Divination,” 64-66, esp. 65. 

65 Inorder to capture the puzzling nature of Aristotle’s thoughts on fate, one only has to read 
Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge, 48-52, which illustrates the different ways 
in which Aristotle could be interpreted. For Alexander and his De fato, see Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, On Fate, ed. and trans. Robert W. Sharples (London: Duckworth, 1983). 

66 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 836a. 

67 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 836b. For the distinction between the two 
kinds of necessity, see, for instance, Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge, 48—52; 
Ullrich Langer, Divine and Poetic Freedom in the Renaissance: Nominalist Theology and 
Literature in France and Italy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014), 26-29. 
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In the second chapter, it is only a small, final step for Gassendi from Aristotle 
and his natural fate to Epicurus, the relentless advocate of human freedom. 
Having outlined the most prominent ancient perspectives on fate, Gassendi 
esteems that the time has come to clarify Epicurus’s opposition to fate. More 
precisely, the Frenchman underlines that, just as Aristotle, Epicurus was first 
and foremost opposed to (Democritus's) absolute necessity.9? In his Letter to 
Menoeceus, Epicurus, who was unwilling to subjugate man to an inflexible 
destiny, in fact stated that even the popular beliefs about the gods should be 
preferred to the fatum of the natural philosophers, which Gassendi read as an 
invective against Democritus.9? Yet, the French humanist is careful to note that 
Epicurus did not wholly deny the existence of necessity in nature. It was just 
not the only factor, as things could also happen through deliberation and for- 
tune for the Greek philosopher (“omnia fieri ... necessitate, consilio, fortuna”). 
Consilium referred to the freedom in us. Fortuna induced contingency.”? To 
sum up, according to the De libertate, Epicurus thus proposed a theory that, 
much like Aristotle's view, accepted a restricted kind of natural necessity that 
facilitated the incorporation of freedom in its pure form. 

As Gassendi holds, it was Epicurus's declination argument that aimed at 
undermining fate's necessity and at securing freedom of the human minds 
("animorum liberta[s]”).? In linking atomic declination to human freedom, 
the renovator of Epicurus reconsidered the ancient remnants in a specific 
way. Indeed, modern scholarship continues to debate whether the Epicurean 
swerve was intended to give a plausible account of man’s free will.7? Yet, it 
should not surprise us that Gassendi's reconstruction of Epicurus's theo- 
ries contains the Frenchman's own fingerprints. In the case of fortune, for 
instance, Gassendi claimed, as I mentioned above, that his standpoint on 
the concourse of causes coincided with Epicurus's ideas on the matter. 
Still, the triple distinction between necessity, deliberation, and fortune, 
which the French humanist found in the ancient sources, rather suggests 
that fortune's role in physical causality was not unequivocally explicated in 


68 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 837a. 

69 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol 2, 837b. Epicurus, Letter to Menoeceus, 
134; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, 2 vols, trans. Robert D. Hicks 
(Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 1931), 658-59. Epicurus's Letter to 
Menoeceus is part of the tenth book of Laertius's Lives. See also Sarasohn, Gassendi's 
Ethics, 56. 

70 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 837a. See also Lüthy and Palmerino, “Reflections 
on Chance,” 22. 

71 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 837a. 

72 Lüthy and Palmerino, “Reflections on Chance,” 22-23. 
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the original theory."? Hence, it could be argued that Gassendi's claim about 
Epicurus’s fortune considerably stretches the original. To return to the decli- 
nation argument and human freedom, Gassendi holds that Epicurus’s unde- 
termined atomic swerve accounted for man’s voluntary motions, while man’s 
natural and violent motions respectively stemmed from perpendicularly 
moving and colliding atoms."^ Nevertheless, even if one accepted the exis- 
tence of the swerve, contingency and freedom would still rather wane than 
wax. Indeed, from Democritus’s point of view, Gassendi notes, Epicurus’s 
invention would have been ineffective.’> More specifically, the Epicurean dec- 
lination was a natural atomic motion. Hence, if the human mind (“animus”) 
consisted of atoms, ‘free’ human decisions would actually be part of the eter- 
nal chain of causes, which comprised all atomic motions."6 In other words, 
even if Epicurus's swerving atoms were admitted, everything would still hap- 
pen through (natural) fate. 

Nevertheless, in the De libertate, Epicurus has the right to respond to this 
deterministic reading. More correctly, Gassendi forges a “probable” answer.7? 
In short, the human animus should be held as a compound of perpendicularly 
moving and swerving atoms that, together, account for the mind's flexibility 
in omnem partem. Hence, the animus possesses the indifference and therefore 
the freedom to change sides if something else appears. Further, man's volun- 
tary motions result from the mixed nature of the mind, and their origination 
in the animus correlates with the idea that the mind is not exclusively moved 
by external, antecedent causes.?8 As Gassendi notes, the probable response 
resembles the way in which Carneades wanted to reshape Epicurus's theory 
of freedom according to Cicero's De fato. More precisely, both Carneades 
and Epicurus's probable answer place high hopes on man's voluntary 
motions.” Besides, it should be noted that the response explicitly adopts 


73 For this point, see also Rist, Epicurus: An Introduction, 51. 

74 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 838a. 

75 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 838a. See, in particular, Sarasohn, Gassendi's 
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declination at the end of the second chapter of the De libertate. Sarasohn sees this part 
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76 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 838a—838b. See also Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and 
Divination,” 166. 

77 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 838b: “Ad haec autem, ut aliquid ex ipsa Epicuri 
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Gassendi's terminology of indifference from the first chapter. As a result, one 
could be inclined to read the answer, which closes the chapter, as a blueprint, 
presented in an Epicurean fashion, of Gassendi’s own, definitive convictions 
about freedom. 

However, it would be inaccurate to consider this response as Gassendi’s 
own view on the relation between human freedom and the natural world. 
First, Gassendi himself was never serious about the concept of the arbitrarily 
swerving atoms without which the flexible voluntary motions in the proba- 
ble answer could not exist. Indeed, in his opposition to declination, Gassendi 
resembled Carneades, who insisted that Epicurus should have accentuated 
the voluntary motions instead of having invented the atomic swerve. By con- 
trast, Gassendi’s Epicurean answer did not resemble Carneades in this regard. 
Second, it is unclear how the animus in the probable response could corre- 
spond to Gassendi’s free intellect. In fact, Olivier Bloch has pointed out that, 
from 1644 onward, Gassendi saw the intellect, as well as the will, as a part of 
man’s immaterial rational soul, a conception that can, for instance, be found, 
in the Syntagma, in the book De intellectu seu mente.®° To the contrary, the 
animus in the Epicurean response remained a material contexture of atoms, 
a contexture that could hence never really counterbalance the Democritean 
threat of unavoidable necessity. Any attempt in modern scholarship to detect 
an overlap between Epicurus's animus in the probable response and Gassendi's 
mature conception of the soul, or, more generally, between Epicurus's recon- 
structed answer and what Gassendi himself would have defended, should 
therefore be regarded with caution.8! Overall, Epicurus’s response, which was 
certainly written with a Gassendian pen, mainly indicates the extent to which 
a humanist reconstruction can stretch and rebuild a not entirely satisfying 
original, without removing its material foundation.® Further, it could be sug- 
gested that Gassendi’s own answer would exploit the immateriality of the intel- 
lect as a beacon against the (physical) necessity that not only characterized 


(Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 1942), 21619. At the end of the third 
chapter of the De libertate, Cicero's De fato and his interpretation of Carneades's view will 
likewise be incorporated. 

80 Bloch, La philosophie de Gassendi, 397—4u1. See also Paganini, “Hobbes et Gassendi,” 37-39. 
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Democritus’s ancient atomism, but also penetrated the Frenchman’s own sys- 
tem of active atoms. From this point of view, it could be added, separating the 
(ethical) discussion on human freedom from the (physical) debate on causes 
would seem a reasonable choice.83 

Yet, for Gassendi, intellectual freedom did not consist so much in the pro- 
duction of an explicit and definitive answer as in the extensive weighing of 
judgments. Throughout the second chapter of the De libertate, the French 
humanist placed ancient theories about fortune and fate on the balance. He 
pointed out shortcomings, highlighted strengths, and interpreted, rebuilt, and 
stretched theories on fortune and fate in line with his ethical (and epistemo- 
logical), physical, and logical standards. In the end, in the second chapter, the 
reconstructed theories of Aristotle and Epicurus on avoidable natural fate, 
despite their logical shortcomings and the invention of the atomic swerve, 
appear most promising to solve the tension between natural necessity and lib- 
ertas. At this stage, however, Gassendi's weighing process is not finished, as the 
weights of God’s providential plan and man’s justification are not yet taken 
into account. How can humans possess true libertas that justifies their salva- 
tion or damnation, if God foresees, or provides, everything that will happen? 
In the third chapter of the De libertate, for the arguments of which Gassendi's 
analyses in the second chapter constitute a suitable foundation, this question 
will play a prominent role. 


2.3 Providence, Fortune, Fate, and Freedom 

At the outset of the third chapter, Gassendi reweighs the ancient judgments on 
fate and freedom according to an updated measure system in which the theo- 
logical aspect, namely divine providence, acts as a cornerstone. In Gassendi’s 
ranking, Democritus and his absolute natural necessity hit rock bottom. 
Epicurus and Aristotle, for their libertas-friendly theory on avoidable natu- 
ral fate, are situated in the middle of the table. The first position, however, is 
attributed by Gassendi to Plato and the Stoics, as they were the only philoso- 
phers from the pool that accorded, in their perspective on fate, a genuine role 
to God's providence, while, at the same time, they attempted to secure human 
freedom in the best, albeit infelicitous, way they could.84 In other words, in the 
third chapter, the focus is shifted from natural to divine fate. At first sight, 


83 For the relation between the Syntagma's (1658) ethical book De libertate and the physi- 
cal book De caussis, fortuna et fato (1637-1641) in the unpublished manuscript De vita et 
doctrina Epicuri, see the end of the introductory part and footnote 18. 

84 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 840a. See also Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and 
Divination, 166. 
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however, the ranking seems surprising. In the first two chapters of the De liber- 
tate, Gassendi had emphasized the need for genuine freedom from necessity, 
which he could not find in the top-ranked theories and, in particular, in the 
Stoic perspective. Nevertheless, libertas is not erased from the picture. In fact, 
in the third chapter, Gassendi attempts to reconcile the central concepts in the 
book, namely fate and fortune, as well as providence and libertas. 

First, how can fortune and (divine) fate be reconciled? For Gassendi, the 
answer is easily given. Indeed, in the second chapter, he had already laid the 
groundwork. There, fortune was a concourse of causes and depended on 
the ignorance of human beings. Consequently, as the third chapter indi- 
cates, fortune does not threaten the all-seeing nature of divine providence, 
as ignorance exclusively results from the restricted, human point of view. 
Furthermore, Gassendi highlights, as a concourse of causes, fortune is a part 
of fate as well as of God’s providence, which encompasses both the things that 
humans do and do not foresee (“praevisa”).85 Still, as Gassendi underlines, to 
encompass everything does not necessarily mean to determine everything. In 
fact, he refers to Plutarch, whose perspective he connects with Plato’s idea on 
providence. In this view, just as the civil law contains sections on all sorts of 
crimes, fate contains all things (“fatum contineat omnia”). Yet, just as the civil 
law does not prescribe the crimes it contains, not everything happens through 
fate (“non omnia ... fato fiunt"). Along the same lines, praise and blame, reli- 
gion and prayers, which are all related to the human liberum arbitrium, are 
contained in, but not determined by fate.8° By accentuating Plutarch's (and 
Plato’s) view, Gassendi anticipates, as will become clear below, the subsequent 
discussion on the reconciliation between libertas and (divine) fate. 

In line with his general method, Gassendi's reconciliation between fate 
and freedom is encapsulated in a web of explicit references to ancient and 
more implicit references to other (scholastic and early modern) theories. To 
start with, Gassendi marks the similarity between the debates on freedom 
versus fate and freedom versus religious determinism. As Aquinas thought, 


85 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 840b. See also Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and 
Divination,” 167, where she connects Gassendi's reconciliation with the standpoint of 
Augustine. 

86 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 840b-841a. Gassendi borrows the comparison 
with the civil law from Plutarch, Moralia. On Fate, 570c—570e. See also Taussig’s note in 
Gassendi, De la liberté, 100. Besides, it should be recalled that the meaningfulness of man's 
religious actions was one of the reasons why Gassendi was disturbed by the Stoic stand- 
point in the second chapter of the De libertate. 
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fate was that part of providence which theologians called predestination.9" 
Furthermore, again referring to Plutarch, Gassendi signals that just as the theo- 
logians distinguish between divinely produced causae necessariae and causae 
liberae and hold that, while the former act necessarily and the latter freely, 
both are submitted to divine providence, the philosophers can make a distinc- 
tion between two such divinely authorized causes and hold that both are con- 
tained by fate. Likewise, he adds, both theologians and philosophers similarly 
react to the two major difficulties that tend to complicate the reconciliation.88 
Correspondingly, these difficulties, which are treated next, are addressed by 
Gassendi from a double, philosophical and theological, perspective. 

First, Gassendi underlines, there is the problem of the divine praenotio.89 
In short, given that God foresees everything that will happen, man cannot act 
freely, because, if a human agent could decide to do what God did not fore- 
see, divine providence would be defective. Implicitly referring to the scholas- 
tic tradition, Gassendi highlights that the theologians resolve this difficulty by 
distinguishing between necessitas absoluta and necessitas ex suppositione.9? In 
the Frenchman's reading of the distinction, his omniscience enables God, by 
contrast to humans, to foresee what a human agent will decide (not) to do. 
While the human agent remains free, God possesses, because of the condi- 
tion of his omniscience, a necessary, but not absolutely necessary, knowl- 
edge of man's free, future actions.? According to Gassendi, a similar point 
is advanced by philosophers. In particular, he refers to Plutarch as well as to 
Ammonius Hermiae's commentary on the De interpretatione, an influential 
work of Aristotle that looms in the background throughout the De libertate 
and especially in the third chapter? Overall, the answer to the first major dif- 


87 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 841a. As Taussig notes, the Sanctus Doctor in 
the Latin text refers to Aquinas. See Gassendi, De la liberté, 100. 

88 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 841a. See also Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and 
Divination,” 167—68. 

89 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 841a-841b. 

go Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 841b. For the scholastic nature of this distinc- 
tion, see Osler, “Fortune, Fate, and Divination,’ 168—69; Osler, Divine Will, 22-25. See also 
footnote 67. 

91 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 841b-842a. 

92 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 842a-842b. Ammonius Hermiae was a pupil 
of Proclus and the teacher of Simplicius and Philoponus. His commentary on Aristotle's 
De interpretatione constituted an important source during the (Islamic) Middle Ages. See 
Ammonius, On Aristotle On Interpretation 1-8, trans. David L. Blank (London: Bloomsbury, 
2014); Ammonius, On Aristotle On Interpretation 9, with Boethius, On Aristotle On 
Interpretation 9, trans. David L. Blank and Norman Kretzmann (London: Bloomsbury, 
2014). See also footnotes 63 and 65. 
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ficulty fits well in the erudite framework that Gassendi (re)constructed. On the 
one hand, the idea that humans cannot foresee ("praevisa") everything in the 
way the omniscient God does, coincides with Gassendi’s analysis of fortune 
as a result of human ignorance. Further, the Aristotelian distinction between 
necessitas absoluta and necessitas conditionalis, a distinction that, according 
to Gassendi, made natural necessity avoidable and therefore supported the 
case of man's libertas, now finds a parallel in the theological distinction that 
reconciles the divine praenotio and human freedom.?? To a certain extent, as 
a result of the French humanist's practice of stretching and rebuilding earlier 
theories, the various pieces of the erudite surveys give a coherent impression. 

Yet, there remains a second major difficulty. More precisely, how could 
theologians and philosophers counter the "lazy argument" ("ignava ratio")? In 
short, as quotations from Cicero's De fato illustrate, the argument, which, in 
fact, already underlay the critical remarks that were addressed to the Stoics 
in the second chapter, implies that human actions cannot change predeter- 
mined outcomes, and are therefore in vain. If it lies in an ill person's destiny to 
recover (or to die), it does not matter if the assistance of a doctor is invoked or 
not. Similarly, in theological discourse, as Gassendi indicates, if human beings 
are predestined to be saved (or to be damned), it does not matter if someone 
behaves virtuously or viciously.94 

First, on the side of the theologians, Gassendi discerns two famous 
("celebr[es]") reactions to the argument. Before exposing the respective points 
of view, the Frenchman is careful to stress that both reactions are commendable, 
as they both modestly acknowledge that they deal with a mystery that in fact 
exceeds human comprehension.?5 In other words, Gassendi cautiously avoids 


93 Osler, Divine Will, 22. It should be noted that the distinction between absolute (or 
"simplex") and conditional ("condicionis") necessity informed Boethius's De consola- 
tione philosophiae, which was highly influential during the Middle Ages. See especially 
Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae, bk. v, prose v1; Boethius, Theological Tractates. 
The Consolation of Philosophy, trans. Hugh F. Stewart, Edward K. Rand, and S. Jim Tester 
(Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 1973), 422-35. In this prose passage, 
which closes Boethius's work, the distinction is used to support the eternally present, 
divine praescientia as well as man's arbitrii libertas and the related meaningfulness of vir- 
tue, hope, and prayers. In Gassendi's De libertate, Boethius, who also translated and com- 
mented upon Aristotle's De interpretatione (see the previous footnote), was an important, 
but entirely implicit background force. See, for example, Taussig's remark on Boethius in 
Gassendi, De la liberté, 15. For Boethius's point of view, see Craig, The Problem of Divine 
Foreknowledge, 79—98, esp. 96—97. See also footnotes 46 and 48. 

94 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 842b. Cicero, De fato, 28-29; Cicero, On Fate, 
222-25. 

95 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 843a. 
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to take a too dogmatic stance, which would in this case amount to indiscreetly 
entering the religious debates about predestination that, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, not only opposed Catholics and Reformers, but also shook 
the Catholic Church from within. In the latter case, one should think of the De 
auxiliis debates at the turn of the century and the analogous Jansenist contro- 
versy that arose in France in the aftermath of Jansenius’s Augustinus (1640). 
An important root of these intra-Catholic controversies lay in the Council of 
Trent. More specifically, the Tridentine decree and canons on human justifica- 
tion left room for different interpretations concerning the interplay between 
divine grace and free and responsible, postlapsarian humans. Briefly put, the 
Jesuits like Molina held that humans could freely accept or deny the divine 
assistance, while the Dominicans, in particular Domingo Báfiez, as well as the 
Jansenists, maintained that divine grace could not be denied. In the Dominican 
theory, God's efficacious grace (gratia efficax) and divinely imparted physical 
pre-motion (praemotio physica) played a decisive role in the actions of the 
elected people and were seen as perfecting man’s freedom.96 

I now return to Gassendi, who knows the debates and prefers, as usual, to 
address the topic through an overview of the existing theories. However, as 
has become clear, Gassendi’s non-dogmatic epistemology does not result in 
relativism toward the outcomes, as an apparently heavier theory is necessarily 
judged as the better one. In this way, the first theological reaction in Gassendi's 
survey, in which God's efficacious decree (“effica[x] Dei decret[um]") saves a 
portion of mankind from all eternity without prevision of future merits and 
good works, is criticized by the Frenchman for its lack of human libertas.9? 
Gassendi has the Dominican position in mind here, as will be confirmed later, 


96 For the religious debates on predestination, see Robert J. Matava, Divine Causality 
and Human Free Choice. Domingo Báñez, Physical Premotion and the Controversy 
de Auxiliis Revisited (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2016), esp. 16-36; Craig, The Problem of 
Divine Foreknowledge, 169-70; Joseph Pohle, “Controversies on Grace,” in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York: Appleton, 1909), http://www.newadvent.org/cathen/o6710a.htm 
(accessed July 15, 2020); Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange, “Prédestination,” in Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique, ed. Jean Michel Alfred Vacant, Eugène Mangenot, and Emile 
Amann (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1923-1972), col. 2809-3022; Edmond Vansteenberghe, 
“Molinisme, in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, col. 2094-187; Joseph G. Trabbic, 
“Praemotio Physica and Divine Transcendence,” in Thomism and Predestination: Principles 
and Disputations, ed. Steven A. Long, Roger W. Nutt, and Thomas Joseph White (Ave 
Maria: Sapientia Press of Ave Maria University, 2016), 152-65; Bloch, La philosophie de 
Gassendi, 471-72; Osler, Divine Will, 84-85; Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics, 76-79. See also 
footnote 17. 

97 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 843a-843b. 
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and downgrades its value.? In his view, only libentia is secured in this theory in 
which those human beings that are arbitrarily saved do not have the freedom 
to act in another, damnable way, as they necessarily follow the decree.?? 

According to Gassendi, the second theological reaction appears, at first sight 
(“prima specie”), to constitute a more evident response to the lazy argument. 
This reaction only appears more evident at first sight, because, as Gassendi 
carefully repeats at the end of his discussion of it, God's relation to mankind 
remains a mystery bigger than a human being can scrutinize.!0 Yet, if these 
cautionary remarks are put aside, what does the more evident response tell? In 
short, in this view, it also depends on the human beings themselves if they will 
be saved or damned - also, because, as Gassendi affirms in implicit contrast 
to the heretical Pelagian stance, God's grace is needed to pursue the good. In 
line with Gassendi's analysis of the divine praenotio and the important role 
of necessitas ex suppositione, this theory holds that God foresees (“praevi- 
dit”) if a human being, who, just as all mankind, has received sufficient grace 
(“sufficien[s] gratia”), will freely cooperate with this divine grace or not. On the 
basis of this foreseeing, God subsequently — from a human, temporal perspec- 
tive, as Gassendi underlines — predestines, namely saves (or damns), human 
agents.!01 In other words, man is clearly responsible for his own actions and 
their consequences regarding justification. Saved humans are not just follow- 
ing efficacious divine decrees. Furthermore, every human being is responsible, 
as (sufficient) divine grace is distributed to everyone, and not only to a portion 
of mankind. 

One could be inclined to equate the second theological reaction with 
Molina’s theory on middle knowledge (scientia media), as scholarship on 
Gassendi has repeatedly done.!°2 In Molina’s theory, God foresees how human 
agents will react, in different created orders and conditions, to (varying 
amounts of) universally distributed sufficient grace. More precisely, God fore- 
sees in which context(s) a person will freely cooperate with sufficient grace, 
which only becomes efficacious as a result of this free cooperation. For Molina, 
this knowledge of what humans would do under specific circumstances is 
God’s middle knowledge that he possessed at the moment when he created 


98 See also Sarasohn, Gassendi’s Ethics, 80-81. 

99 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 843a-843b. 

ioo Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 843a, 844a. 

101 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 843b-844a. 

102 Bloch, La philosophie de Gassendi, 471-72; Osler, Divine Will, 84, 94-95; Sarasohn, 
Gassendi’s Ethics, 80-81, 85-86. Of these, Sarasohn's account is most nuanced, as it points 
out some differences between Gassendi and Molina as well. 
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a specific world order.!°3 However, despite the similarities to the second theo- 
logical reaction and the shared opposition to the Dominican view, Gassendi 
only briefly refers to middle knowledge (“scienti[a] in Deo medi[a]") in the De 
libertate. Remarkably enough, this unelaborated reference is inserted within 
the discussion of the first theological reaction, a crucial point that scholars 
have generally overlooked.! Hence, for Gassendi, the scientia media theory 
apparently falls under the same libentia-banner as the Dominican theory. How 
can this be explained? 

Perhaps, it could be suggested that, after all, Gassendi lacked detailed knowl- 
edge of the De auxiliis debates. Yet, at least one other point may be advanced 
instead. According to Molina, God chooses a particular order in which, by rea- 
son of his middle knowledge, he foresees that certain people will freely cooper- 
ate with divine grace, even if, in another order, people that are damned in the 
chosen order, would be able to freely cooperate. Therefore, in Molina’s theory, 
as William Lane Craig highlighted, God’s predestination follows the previ- 
sion of a human being's merits and demerits, but is not based on it.!05 Human 
beings that would behave meritoriously in other orders, are rather arbitrarily 
excluded from salvation as a result of God’s choice. By contrast, in his second 
theological reaction, Gassendi suggests that every human being has the genu- 
ine possibility to be saved, as long as he or she deals with the universally dis- 
tributed divine grace in a responsible way. Therefore, in this reaction, God’s 
predestination follows the prevision of (de)merits and is based on it. In other 
words, Gassendi’s second theological response reweighs and outweighs the 
existent Molinist theory in its preservation of man’s responsibility. However, 
this perspective, which coincides well with Gassendi’s general point of view, 
seriously shakes the theological tightrope on which the Frenchman balances. 
In fact, Molina’s standpoint was already placed in the (semi-)Pelagian corner 
by its opponents.!°6 In this regard, Gassendi's careful and cautious emphasis 
on the need for divine grace, which separates his account from the Pelagian 
stance, and on the inscrutability of the mystery, which accentuates the non- 
dogmatic nature of his judgment, plays a crucial role in proactively tempering 
the readers’ reactions. 


103 Fora detailed study, see Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge, 169-206. 

104 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 843b. None of the scholars mentioned in foot- 
note 102 calls attention to the reference and its remarkable place. 

105 Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge, 204; see also Craig, The Problem of Divine 
Foreknowledge, 275: “Hence it would be best to say that on Molina's view, predestination is 
post praevisa merita, sed non propter praevisa merita." 

106 Craig, The Problem of Divine Foreknowledge, 169—70. See also Matava, Divine Causality, 
127-28. 
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Just as in the case of the divine praenotio, the philosophical responses to 
the lazy argument are analyzed in relation to the theological reactions. In par- 
ticular, the top-ranked Platonic and Stoic philosophies are examined. First, 
Gassendi recalls that, according to Plutarch (and Plato), everything is contained 
by fate, but not everything happens through fate. In Plutarch’s view, Gassendi 
continues, it is a matter of contingency if the person from Cicero’s example 
will die or recover. Likewise, it is a matter of freedom if a doctor will be invoked 
or not.!°” Further, Plato’s idea that human beings, and not God, are responsible 
and culpable for their amount of virtus, is quoted approvingly and associated 
with the (apparently) more evident second theological response.!°8 Moreover, 
in line with his emphasis on the divine mystery, Gassendi counters the critical 
question why something that is contained by fate, not also happens through 
fate, by stating that human wisdom cannot and should not penetrate the 
domain of divine wisdom.!°9 In other words, Plato's (and Plutarch’s) ideas thus 
seem to constitute Gassendi’s preferred theory in matters of providence, fate, 
and freedom. Yet, bearing in mind the nature of human wisdom, the French 
philosopher subsequently disagrees with Plato’s idea that man’s (incorporeal) 
animus is part of the divine world soul, which he already mentioned in the 
second chapter of the De libertate.!° For Gassendi, God's all-containing, provi- 
dential perspective is nothing like man's limited, but intellectually free (and 
responsible) perspective. 

The other top-ranked philosophy, Stoicism, is linked to the first theological 
response. Before introducing the link, Gassendi reconstructs the way in which 
the Stoics, especially Chrysippus, attempted, through various distinctions and 
illustrations, to reconcile human freedom and their understanding of fate, in 
which everything was contained and through which everything happened.!!! 
Despite the efforts, Gassendi continues, just as the adherents of the first theo- 
logical reaction, who admitted an irresistible praemotio, the Stoics could not 


107 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 844a-844b. 

108  Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 844b. Gassendi refers to Plato, Republic, 617e. 

109 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 844b. 

110 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 844b. See also Gassendi, Syntagma philosophi- 
cum, vol. 2, 859a. For Gassendi's rejection of Plato's world soul, see, for instance, Taussig's 
remark in Gassendi, De la liberté, 14; LoLordo, Pierre Gassendi, 44—54, esp. 49. 

111 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 845a-845b. Among other things, Gassendi 
exposes Chrysippus's example of the cylinder, whose movement is initiated by an exter- 
nal impulse (read fate's necessity) and continues depending on the form of the cylinder 
itself (read man's will). For the reception of the cylinder example in early modern philos- 
ophy, see John Sellars, “The Early Modern Legacy of the Stoics,” in The Oxford Handbook 
of Hellenistic Philosophy, ed. Nathan Powers and Jacob Klein (New York: Oxford University 
Press, forthcoming). 
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resist the impulse of fate's necessity and consequently secured libentia rather 
than libertas.!? Most interestingly, by using the term praemotio, Gassendi 
explicitly associates the first theological response, which already included the 
notion of God's efficacious decree, with the Dominicans and their physical pre- 
motion. Moreover, it should be added here that the French philosopher adopted 
exactly the same terminology in his discussion of Democritus’s chain in which 
causes are moved (“praemota”) by antecedent causes." In this way, in the ethi- 
cal book De libertate, the Dominicans, the Stoics, and Democritus constitute 
a rather unpromising family of resembling libentia-theories. Undoubtedly, 
in the Frenchman’s eyes, the Stoics's notion of divine providence, the reason 
for their top-rank position, deserves much credit. Yet, from a human perspec- 
tive, the Stoic theory did not offer a genuine road toward the preservation of 
man’s libertas and responsibility. In this regard, the Aristotelian, Epicurean, 
and Platonic philosophies as well as the second theological reaction to the lazy 
argument seemed better options for Gassendi. 

Having explored the two major difficulties concerning the reconciliation 
of fate and freedom, Gassendi addresses a final issue, called the “reaper argu- 
ment" (“metens ratio"), which he finds in Aristotle's commentator Ammonius 
Hermiae.!!4 In short, the argument concludes that someone will either reap or 
not reap by necessity. In other words, by contrast to Aristotle's and Epicurus's 
logical argument in favor of future contingency, which Gassendi presented in 
the second chapter, the reaper argument holds that one of two opposing state- 
ments about the future is necessarily true, and therefore supports the case of 
determinism.!5 Yet, relying on his humanistic surveys, Gassendi sees an open- 
ing by means of which he can avoid both complete determinism and an unap- 
pealing logical theory. More precisely, in line with the distinction between 
necessitas absoluta and necessitas ex suppositione, he states that it is not abso- 
lutely necessary that someone will reap (or not) — both reaping and not reaping 
are possible future actions, — but it is necessary, if you suppose, or know, that 
the person will have reaped (or not). In support of his answer, Gassendi quotes 


112 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 845b-846a. 

113 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 835a. 

114 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 843a, 846a—846b, where Gassendi respectively 
quotes Ammonius's account ofthe reaper argument and examines how the argument can 
be countered. For the history of the reaper argument, see Vladimir Marko, "Some Sketchy 
Notes on the Reaper Argument," Organon F, 19, 3 (2012), 361-87, esp. 362-65. See also foot- 
note 92. 
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Ammonius's solution and Cicero's De fato, in which Epicurus's logic of future 
contingency is refuted.!!6 

The reference to the De fato fits particularly well in Gassendi's scheme, as 
it enables him to recall how Carneades wanted to reshape Epicurus's ideas on 
human freedom. In this way, both the second and third chapter of the De liber- 
tate have a similar end point. Further, the French humanist adds an extensive 
quote from the De fato that demonstrates how future events involving human 
actions are either true or false, while the actions themselves are not the result 
of immutable, but of fortuitous causes ("causae fortuitae").!? In general, the 
distinction between causae necessariae and causae liberae, which Gassendi 
mentioned at the outset of his reconciliation between fate and freedom, as 
well as the idea that fate contains everything, but that not everything happens 
through fate, are not entirely dissimilar to Cicero's (and Carneades's) point.!!8 
Yet, despite the merits of Cicero's quest for freedom, which, like Gassendi's 
analysis, discusses and weighs various philosophical positions, the French 
philosopher is aware of its vulnerability. In particular, Cicero associated man's 
actions with fortuitous causes and not with divine providence. Due to the lack 
of providential language, as Gassendi recalls following Augustine's famous 
remark, Cicero's free human beings were also impious.!? However, by having 
(re)considered the concept of fortune and having (re)constructed the theolog- 
ical and philosophical reports on divine providence, Gassendi is confident that 
God's praescientia and Cicero's position, as well as Aristotle's and Epicurus's 
(rebuilt) accounts on libertas, are reconcilable.!2° In sum, even if humans are 
genuinely free and responsible, and although events can look fortuitous from 
their point of view, God foresees everything that will freely happen and has his 
subsequent predestination plan ready. 


116 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 846a-846b. 

117 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 846b-847a. 

118 It can be useful to recall here Gassendi's discussion of the terms fortuna and casus in the 
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to the case of free causes. 
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120 Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, vol. 2, 847a. Gassendi explicitly refers to Aristotle and 
Epicurus at the end of the chapter. 
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3 Conclusion 


Atoms and freedom were two central components of Gassendi’s philosophical 
inquiries. For both these concepts, Gassendi found a firm ground in Epicurus’s 
philosophy, which he renovated in all its aspects. Yet, even if the French philos- 
opher continuously sought to present, interpret, integrate, and manipulate the 
Epicurean remnants in such a way that critical readings could be countered by 
probable answers, for different reasons, he felt compelled, in his own thinking, 
to explicitly disagree with some of Epicurus’s arguments and to make major 
adjustments. In the physical part of the Syntagma philosophicum, he developed 
a system of non-swerving atoms in which God occupied the providential seat. 
At the same time, however, this system, in which the divinely created and co- 
conducted atoms embodied fate and nullified fortune, considerably increased 
the weight of necessity. In the Syntagma’s ethical book De libertate, fortuna, 
fato, ac divinatione, Gassendi sought possible solutions to the question how 
responsible human beings could be liberated from necessity. Indeed, Gassendi 
looked for answers instead of clearly, distinctly, and dogmatically demon- 
strating the definitive answer. The erudite and historicizing way, in which the 
French humanist filled his works with theories and ideas, reflected his episte- 
mological and ethical convictions concerning the pursuit of knowledge and 
the philosophical life. By contrast to God, man was limited in his perspective. 
In order to alleviate the inconveniences of their inherent short-sightedness, 
human beings could and, in Gassendi’s eyes, should weigh theories and con- 
sider both sides of an argument. In short, wise people made responsible use of 
their intellectual balance. By doing so, the verisimilitude of their judgment(s), 
whose seemingly great(er) truth value they were determined to prefer, could 
be augmented. For Gassendi, this process represented man’s intellectual free- 
dom, and the professional erudite was determined to secure its raison détre 
against the undeniable weight of natural and divine necessity. In this regard, 
explicitly exploiting man’s immaterial rational soul (and intellect) in the sec- 
ond chapter of the De libertate would have raised an important beacon against 
unavoidable physical necessity. Likewise, straightforwardly assessing the valid- 
ity of the second theological reaction in the third chapter would have further 
stressed man’s freedom and (religious) responsibility. However, in both cases, 
Gassendi preferred to be, more or less, discrete. In fact, in the De libertate, he 
preferred to let other philosophers and theologians talk for him. In this way, of 
course, the non-dogmatic nature of his inquiry was accentuated. Yet, Gassendi 
himself remained the heavily involved moderator of the debate. He criticized 
the interlocutors when their judgments were, in his view, not weighty enough. 
He rephrased the various arguments in such a way that they fitted his own 
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judgment. He insisted on the distinctions that, as he believed, could be effec- 
tive in capturing the discussion on freedom and necessity in a coherent man- 
ner. In particular, by emphasizing the (congruent) distinctions between causae 
necessariae and causae liberae, between necessitas absoluta and necessitas con- 
ditionalis/ex suppositione, between fieri and contineri in the case of fate, and 
between the all-seeing and limited perspective of, respectively, God and (igno- 
rant) human beings in the case of providence and fortune, Gassendi attempted 
to secure the pure freedom from necessity, which he called libertas, without 
denying (physical) necessity and the role of God. All things considered, in the 
Frenchman’s erudite analyses, ancient philosophies and theological views 
were stretched into a Gassendian form that sought to merge the best — or what 
appeared to be the best — of different worlds of thought. 


PART 2 


Political and Social Context 


CHAPTER 5 


Fate and Fortune in Machiavelli's Anatomy of the 
Body Politic 


Guido Giglioni 


One of the most refined skills in nature is the ability to perceive when things 
begin to change. Even more refined is the ability to perceive when things begin 
to end. The perception of change and the perception of the end are essential 
characteristics of the virtue of "prudence" In this chapter, I will examine how 
Niccolò Machiavelli (1469-1527) reflected on this particular skill in his politi- 
cal, historical and literary works, especially in his Discorsi sopra la prima deca di 
Tito Livio (“Discourses on the First Ten Books of Titus Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita”), 
written between 1513 and 1517, and published in 1531. I argue that in order to 
have a better grasp of Machiavelli’s complex notion of political prudence, one 
first needs to reconstruct his theory of life, whose basic assumptions he might 
have absorbed from models of medical and astro-biological life which were 
current at the time.! 


1 The literature on Machiavelli is immense and is growing at a rate that is difficult to keep 
up with by the bibliography, especially in the latest years. In this chapter, I will refer to 
those essential studies that have been particularly significant for the point I am making. 
On the relationship between medicine and political theory in Machiavelli see Marie Gaille, 
Machiavelli on Freedom and Civil Conflict: A Historical and Medical Approach to Political 
Thinking, trans. Anita Conrade (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2018); Sandro Landi, “‘Per purgare li 
animi di quelli populi’: Metafore del vincolo politico e religioso in Machiavelli,’ Storia del 
Pensiero Politico, 2 (2014), 187-212; Laurent Gerbier, Histoire, médicine et politique: Les figures 
du temps dans le Prince et les Discours de Machiavel (Ph.D. thesis, Tours, Université de Tours, 
1999); Markus Fischer, “Machiavelli’s Political Psychology” The Review of Politics, 59 (1997), 
789-829; Anthony J. Parel, The Machiavellian Cosmos (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1992); Luigi Zanzi, I segni’ della natura e i ‘paradigmi’ della storia: Il metodo del Machiavelli. 
Ricerche sulla logica scientifica degli umanisti tra medicina e storiografia (Manduria: Lacaita, 
1981). It goes without saying that, when I speak of Machiavelli’s theory of life, I don’t mean 
to say that Machiavelli had a specific metaphysical view of life, that he had an up-to-date 
knowledge of the most recent achievements in the fields of anatomy, practical medicine and 
prophylaxis and that he had a specialized understanding of ancient or medieval philoso- 
phy. As I argue in this chapter, Machiavelli adapted notions and tropes that were common 
to the astro-biological and medical culture of the time to shed light on the life of political 
organisms. 
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In Machiavelli’s theory of life such notions as appetite (conatus, i.e., sforzo 
in Machiavelli’s words), self-preservation (conservatio, i.e., conservazione) and 
tipping point (crisis, i.e., tumulto) are crucial. This is the interpretative frame- 
work through which I intend to explore the interplay of fate and fortune in 
Machiavelli’s philosophy. Broadly speaking, when we focus on Renaissance 
theories of universal animation, the tendency is to concentrate on such top- 
ics as early modern natural philosophy or the return of paganism. And yet 
the distinctively ecological understanding of reality which is the hallmark 
of Renaissance philosophy should also be taken into consideration, espe- 
cially because this idea of universal animation has evident political implica- 
tions. In this chapter, I suggest that the foundations of Machiavelli’s political 
philosophy - and, in particular, the central concepts of fate and fortune - can 
be scrutinized by contrasting his views on the matter with that characteristic 
set of ideas which clusters around the theme of the life cycle: appetite, self- 
preservation, resistance, reactivity, balance, repetition and death. 

Several models of life cycle can be detected in Machiavelli's work: the 
political cycle associated with the different forms of government; the astro- 
biological cycle of cosmological, seasonal and meteorological change; the 
cycle of action, inaction and inertia; and, above all, the cycle of desire, per- 
haps the most important cycle of all in Machiavelli's philosophy: desire leads 
to ambition, ambition to war, war to destruction.? New possibilities of political 
organization then emerge from the ashes of old regimes. Above all, the con- 
flict between desire and reality is at work at every level of nature and marks 
the transition from one stage of development to the next. In this case, when 
the cycle is about the vicissitudes of desire, human responses to change dem- 
onstrate that it is not always clear where one should draw the line between 
perceived and imagined reality. Delusion, as we will see, is an integral part of 
Machiavelli's explanation of historical change and political variation. 

What is crucial for the topic of this volume is that Machiavelli's original 
reinterpretation of the classical topos of the cycle sheds light on his way of 
addressing issues of determinism (fate) and chance (fortune). A book on fate 
and fortune in the Renaissance cannot ignore Machiavelli's contribution to 
the debate, for his position stands out for the unconventional solutions he 
recommended to the political emergency of the time through such apposite 


2 On Machiavelli's language of war, see Jean-Louis Fournel, “Il genere e il tempo delle parole: 
Dire la guerra nei testi machiavelliani,” in The Radical Machiavelli: Politics, Philosophy, and 
Language, ed. Filippo Del Lucchese, Fabio Frosini, and Vittorio Morfino (Leiden; Boston: 
Brill, 2015), 24—38. 
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categories as virtue, freedom, necessity, chance and luck. What we might 
call Machiavelli’s political anatomy, diagnostics and therapeutics of political 
organisms hinge on three closely interrelated and rather elusive concepts: 
desideri, i.e., irrepressible tendencies to respond positively or negatively to 
situations that are always in the process of reconfiguring themselves; umori, 
i.e., all-encompassing and shifting states of collective trepidation caused by 
the outbreak of conflicts and emergencies; and materia, i.e., the ever changing 
sphere of political concerns and anxieties affecting communities and nations. 
The dominant note here is motion. Machiavelli's political anatomy is predi- 
cated on a theory of social motion and social force that in the field of political 
science had the same impact that Galileo’s physics had in the new knowledge 
of nature. By desideri, Machiavelli means first and foremost a desire to be free 
while securing the means of one’s own subsistence, for political actors know 
that there cannot get real freedom without gaining the necessary resources for 
survival. Umori identify fluid patterns of disquietude that stealthily insinuate 
in and circulate among people while wavering between options of adaptation 
or resistance. By materia, finally, Machiavelli understands the ever mutable and 
hardly manageable sphere of political, social and economic appetites every 
time these result in all-encompassing constellations affecting large social units 
such as cities, communities, states and nations. 

Despite the existence of cyclical rhythms in the very fabric of human aggre- 
gations, Machiavelli insists that the “stuff” of commonwealths is prone to decay 
and decomposition (corruzione). As we will see in the rest of this chapter, 
Machiavelli’s materia is a type of matter that carries within itself the germ of 
change, sometimes even of death. I will argue that his logic of desire — always 
challenging traditional ways of pairing fate and fortune — works under the 
influence of fear and is therefore biased towards solutions in which strained 
relations of political antagonism are cyclically bound to be resolved into states 
of rest. These are declining trends that are implemented by the very nature 
of political materia, for desires are tendencies to accept or resist a particular 
state of affairs. The fate of Machiavelli's political organism is therefore prone 
to tragic outcomes. 

In this chapter, I will concentrate on the political aspects of the life cycle as 
this concept was received and reinterpreted by Machiavelli. Since antiquity, 
there had been a tendency in Western thought to regard communities in terms 
of cosmological and biological units. To put it very simply, there has always 
been a body of nature and there has always been a body politic. The paral- 
lels and the many ensuing metaphorical exchanges are well known and have 
been carefully studied. Ernst Kantorowicz's 1957 masterpiece on The King's 
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Two Bodies remains a classic on the subject? Here I would like to address 
Machiavelli's contribution to this discussion by sketching out the medical- 
political background behind his account of fate and fortune. According to 
ancient Greek cosmological views, the general process of self-preservation, 
which should be the norm in nature, is incessantly being disrupted by the way in 
which individual and collective propensities (desideri and umori) adjust them- 
selves to the ever-changing conditions of the environment. The reason is that 
these propensities pursue what is immediately advantageous to their survival 
while shunning all that can harm their existence. In the second century AD, 
the physician and philosopher Galen systematized this particular under- 
standing of vital appetite in his influential treatise on the natural faculties, 
De naturalibus facultatibus: a natural faculty is above all a tendency to react to 
an external object by assimilating or rejecting this object. It is a tendency that, 
for reasons of safety and stability, evolves into a more complex function which 
allows an organism to keep what it already has and to strive after what it does 
not have yet. This cycle of appetites, aversions and preservations was described 
since ancient times — by Plato, Aristotle and Galen among others — as a relent- 
less sequence of actions and reactions called “antiperistasis” (dvrirepioraois). 
Antiperistasis may be defined as a type of reactivity affecting two opposing 
forces in which the one that is under attack gradually becomes stronger as it 
tries to drive out the pressure of the attacking force. It is a situation of balance 
and tension in which a response of active resistance is triggered by cyclical 
acts of chasing and being chased, escaping and hemming around. Being a cir- 
cular motion, antiperistasis keeps the system in that condition of steady-state 
balance which in modern terms is called homeostasis. And yet this balance is 
always hostage to fortune. As soon as one of the chasing forces prevails, a cri- 
sis occurs. The outcome of a crisis is either a return to the previous condition 
of balance (instauratio is the Latin technical term, used in both medical and 
political contexts), sometimes in a state of improved functionality, or the very 
end of that particular vital arrangement (let us call it death). 


3 ErnstH.Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies: A Study in Medieval Political Theology (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2016 [1957]). This tradition has been recently explored by 
Gianluca Briguglia in his Z corpo vivente dello stato: Una metafora politica (Milan: Mondadori, 
2006). 

4 Onaávrunepíctaci (and the equivalent repiwais), see, among other loci, Plato, Timaeus, 79A— 
80C; Aristotle, Meteorology, 379224; 386a2, On Sleep, 458225; Galen, De placitis Hippocratis et 
Platonis, 1x, 8-9. 
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As far as I know, Machiavelli does not use the term antiperistasis, which is 
a staple of scholastic medicine and physics.5 The concept of circular thrust, 
however, is an integral component of his view of the natural and political 
universes (centred on the category of circolo and sforzo). I would argue that 
a repertoire of Hippocratic and Galenic ideas was a source of inspiration for 
Machiavelli, in the form of shared knowledge and background information dif- 
fused at the level of both Latinate and vernacular cultures. The meteorological 
and medical concept of antiperistasis can be therefore used to epitomize the 
antagonistic nature of vital and political activity built on the constant shifting 
of oppositions and resistances. This is the pre-modern and early modern tem- 
plate of cyclical life which I will apply in this chapter to discuss issues of fate 
and fortune in Machiavelli. 


1 Fate and Fortune in Machiavelli: The Necessity of Nature and the 
Accidental Course of History 


It is well known that the idea of the cycle of life, mediated through the cycle of 
political constitutions (dvaxüxAwois) made famous by the second-century BC 
historian Polybius, influenced Machiavelli’s speculations on the life and death 
of commonwealths.® Machiavelli epitomized the cycle of the different politi- 
cal orders (monarchy, tyranny, aristocracy, oligarchy, democracy, anarchy) as 
a “circle” according to which “all republics are governed and govern them- 
selves.” This sequence, he argued, is meant to go through the whole course of 
its political mutations “for an infinite time,” unless it is deflected by accidental 


5 On dvrrepiotaris in scholastic science, see Marshall Clagett, Giovanni Marliani and Late 
Medieval Physics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1941), 79-100. In dealing with 
Machiavelli’s use of medical and anatomical tropes, I am interested in his political adjust- 
ments and accommodations of such material. With respect to the vexed (indeed, rather 
bothersome) question of Machiavelli’s culture (how deep and scholarly it was and whether 
it was the characteristic culture of a professional philosopher, humanist and historian), 
I subscribe to Francesco Bausi’s opinion that Machiavelli’s culture was not specialized, schol- 
arly and academic, and yet it perfectly suited his needs when he extrapolated models and 
exempla to be adapted to the discourse of political inquiry. See Francesco Bausi, Machiavelli 
(Rome: Salerno, 2005), 18. In any case, my aim is not to show how learned Machiavelli was, 
but how he applied his learning to the discussion of the life and death of political bodies. 

6 On Machiavelli and Polybius, see Gennaro Sasso, Studi su Machiavelli (Naples: Morano, 1967), 
161-280; Harvey C. Mansfield, Machiavelli's New Modes and Orders: A Study of the Discourses 
on Livy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1979), 35-40. 
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interventions involving human will or external circumstances.’ We might call 
Machiavelli’s cerchio of political organisms his law of political inertia: every- 
thing in nature will run its course unless an external force changes that course. 
In a world that is uniformly ruled by necessity, there are at least three forces 
that rulers need to take into account if they want to calibrate their political 
action: nature, the motion for freedom (virtù) and, at the intersection of both, 
chance (also called fortuna by Machiavelli).8 

The most evident source of necessitating factors is certainly nature, for the 
individual lives of states depend on the pressure exercised by external con- 
ditions, environmental constraints and meteorological circumstances? The 
case of Venice is for Machiavelli one of the most emblematic, for he consid- 
ered the political organization of the Serenissima as being largely affected by 
“those rocks where that city is now located.” Given the role played by the sur- 
rounding space, the growth of Venice was the result of “chance (caso) more 
than prudence."? Caso here means a variety of fortuna: an accidental — and 
yet decisive — feature of nature that has a causal impact on human action.” 


7 Niccolò Machiavelli, “Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, in Opere, 3 vols, ed. 
Corrado Vivanti (Turin: Einaudi, 1997-2005), I, IV, 2, 205: “E questo è il cerchio nel quale 
girando tutte le republiche si sono governate e si governano ... Ma bene interviene che, 
nel travagliare, una republica, mancandole sempre consiglio e forze, diventa suddita 
d’uno stato propinquo, che sia meglio ordinato di lei; ma, posto che questo non fusse, 
sarebbe atta una republica a rigirarsi infinito tempo in questi governi” English transla- 
tions from Machiavelli's works are mine. 

8 See Machiavelli, “La mandragola, in Opere, 111, Iv, 1, 169: “La fortuna e la natura tiene el 
conto per bilancio” On Machiavelli’s notion of necessity, see Gennaro Sasso, “De aeterni- 
tate mundi (Discorsi, 11, 5), in Machiavelli e gli antichi e altri saggi, 4 vols (Milan; Naples: 
Ricciardi, 1987-1997), 1, 168-399; Gennaro Sasso, “Eternità del mondo,’ in Su Machiavelli: 
ultimi scritti (Rome: Carocci, 2015), 162—78; Giorgio Inglese, Per Machiavelli: L'arte dello 
stato, la cognizione delle storie (Rome: Carocci, 2006), 10-14; Harvey C. Mansfield, 
“Machiavelli on Necessity,” in Machiavelli on Liberty and Conflict, ed. David Johnston, 
Nadia Urbinati, and Camilla Vergara (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2017), 39-57. 

9 On Machiavelli’s naturalism, see Sasso, Studi su Machiavelli, 281-358. 

10 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6, 213: “Vinegia non ha diviso il governo con i nomi, ma, sotto 
un'appellagione, tutti quelli che possono avere amministrazione si chiamano gentiluo- 
mini. Il quale modo lo dette il caso, più che la prudenza di chi dette loro le leggi: perché, 
sendosi ridotti in su quegli scogli dove é ora quella città perle cagioni dette di sopra, molti 
abitatori, come furano cresciuti in tanto numero che, a volere vivere insieme, bisognasse 
loro far leggi, ordinarono una forma di governo." On Venice in Machiavelli, see Romain 
Descendre, “Venezia, in Enciclopedia machiavelliana, 3 vols, ed. Gennaro Sasso (Rome: 
Istituto dell'Enciclopedia Italiana, 2014), 11, 654—58. 

11 On Machiavelli's fortuna, see Gennaro Sasso, Niccoló Machiavelli: storia del suo pensiero 
politico (Bologna: Mulino, 1980), 385-402; Giulio Ferroni, Machiavelli, o dell'incertezza. 
La politica come arte del rimedio (Rome: Donzelli, 2003); Denis Fachard, “Fortuna, in 
Enciclopedia machiavelliana, 1, 658-73; Tommaso De Robertis, Machiavelli's Reading of 
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A delicate balance is therefore always at work between natural conditions and 
human decisions. Laws, in Machiavelli's explanation, have the crucial function 
of keeping this balance in check: 


Human beings never do anything right, apart from when they are driven 
by necessity. By contrast, where there is plenty of free choice and one 
can rely on free will, everything becomes immediately full of confusion 
and disorder. For this reason, people say that hunger and poverty make 
human beings industrious, while laws make them good. And where 
things work fine by themselves without a law, then the law is not neces- 
sary; however, if that good custom (buona consuetudine) is missing, then 
the law is at once necessary.” 


Machiavelli seems to presuppose an original interplay of laws and customs: 
‘just as good customs require laws in order to persist in being, so laws require 
good customs in order to be observed.” The laws of a country are the expres- 
sion of the customs — also called ordini and modi — of that country.!4 For 
Machiavelli, an ordine is a set of original traditions and observances that holds 
a community together (la virtù dell'universale che sostiene gli ordini buoni) 
while making this community receptive to the rule of law. We can shed further 
light on Machiavelli’s views concerning the interplay of law (legge) and cus- 
tom (consuetudine) if we connect them to fate (necessità) and fortune (caso). 
What Machiavelli calls buona consuetudine, “good custom,” is the ideal stan- 
dard of collective action mediating between human free will (elezione) and 


Aristotle: A Reassessment (Ph.D. thesis, Parma, Università di Parma, 2016). More recently, 
Vittoria Perrone Compagni has provided a number of insightful observations on the 
philosophical sources and implications of Machiavelli's views on fortune. See Vittoria 
Perrone Compagni, “Machiavelli metafisico,’ in Nuovi maestri e antichi testi: Umanesimo 
e Rinascimento alle origini del pensiero moderno, ed. Stefano Caroti and Vittoria Perrone 
Compagni (Florence: Olschki, 2012), 223-52 (234-35). 

12 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 3, 208: “Gli uomini non operono mai nulla bene, se non per neces- 
sità, ma, dove la elezione abonda, e che vi si può usare licenza, si riempie subito ogni cosa 
di confusione e di disordine. Però si dice che la fame e la povertà fa gli uomini industriosi, 
e le leggi gli fanno buoni. E dove una cosa per sé medesima sanza la legge opera bene, 
non è necessaria la legge; ma quando quella buona consuetudine manca, è subito la legge 
necessaria.” See also 200: “Gli uomini operano o per necessità o per elezione’... ‘essere 
maggior virtù dove la elezione ha meno autorità.” 

13 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 18, 245-46. 

14 Machiavelli, “Il principe,” in Opere, 1, v1, 132. On the meaning of modi and ordini in 
Machiavelli’s political thought, see J.G.A. Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment: Florentine 
Political Thought and the Atlantic Republican Tradition (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2016 [1975)], 254-55; Mansfield, Machiavelli’s New Modes and Orders. 
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natural necessity and thus preventing elezione from becoming arbitrary behav- 
ior (licenza). This is also the situation in which virtue prevails over conscious 
volition: the less free choice one has, the more virtuous one may become 
(essere maggior virtù dove la elezione ha meno autorità).!5 In this context, 
Machiavelli means by “virtue” the type of effective human action that is com- 
pelled to operate under the impulse of necessity, while he understands custom 
(and modo e ordine) as a self-sufficient engine of good, i.e., a trustworthy and 
authoritative apparatus that allows things to work fine by themselves without 
the added pressure of a law. Here again, a principle of political inertia shapes 
the political landscape of Machiavelli’s political theory: “one thing works well 
by itself without a law" (una cosa per sé medesima sanza la legge opera bene).!6 
Every time elezione overcomes virtue and the conditions that make virtue pos- 
sible (these conditions are consuetudini, modi e ordini), that is, when subjective 
intrusions put a spoke in the otherwise well-oiled wheels of good governance, 
then a law is required and has to be grafted on to the healthy body of a custom 
(ordine, consuetudine). Laws are effective because they are of a hybrid nature: 
established by the minds of savvy lawmakers but universally valid in that they 
respect the “good order” They are veritable “vaccines,” for they protect the body 
politic from the accidents of human decision-making by providing immunity 
to the many ills of conscious and wavering volitions. 

Above all, to avoid the clash of fate and fortune in all its many forms, the life 
of a political organism should not rely on the life of an individual ruler, talented 
and wise as they may be, but on time-honored institutions and customs that 
transcend the limited potential of personal abilities and legacies. In this case, 
too, a secure and lasting life is the one offered by the ordini, seen as templates 
of exemplary policies and practices embedded in the life of a community and 
capable of harnessing the otherwise intractable “matter” of political appetites. 
Examples of Machiavelli's modi e ordini include the ancient “orders” of the king- 
dom of France and the old customs of the German nation revitalized by the 
reformed religion. Machiavelli may be popularly remembered as the author of 
the Prince, but he certainly believed that the life of a state transcended the life 
of any of its rulers. This life is given by good laws and “orders”: “The health of a 
republic or a kingdom does not lie in a prince who is a prudent ruler while he 
is alive, but in one who orders republics and kingdoms in such a way that, even 
when he dies, they are preserved.”!” Indeed, the end of the Roman monarchy as 


15 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 1, 200. 

16 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 3, 208. 

17 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 1, 231: “Non è adunque, la salute di una republica o d'uno regno 
avere uno principe che prudentemente governi mentre vive, ma uno che l'ordini in modo 
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a political model is proof for Machiavelli that in the body of a commonwealth 
the health of its parts is more important than the health of such central organs 
as the brain or the heart. In this apparatus of political anatomy, the matter of 
desire is the great connective principle on whose nature and condition the 
vigor and length of a state depends. In this respect, the head is less signifi- 
cant than the thorax, the abdomen and the internal organs (viscere) of a com- 
monwealth. Rome managed to last for so many centuries because its political 
organization had found a way of metabolizing the “countless disorders” that 
affected its body as a whole. The rotting process triggered by the “succession” 
of the Roman kings was already spreading throughout the parts of the State 
when it was interrupted by the establishment of a republican regime.!8 On the 
contrary, the recent decomposition of the body politic in the states of Milan 
and Naples is testament to a type of regime in which the gangrene of political 
appetites (the materia of the state) cannot be stopped. In this case, when decay 
(corruzione) depends on the innermost nature of “matter” (the ultimate kind 
of recalcitrant fortuna), there cannot be any healthy state of freedom, and sur- 
vival depends only on an external source of assertive authority.!9 


We can draw the following conclusion: where matter is not rotten, 
turmoil and other discords do not harm; where matter is rotten, well- 
ordered laws do not help, unless the laws are prescribed by someone who 
enforces them with the utmost power, so much so that matter becomes 
good (la materia diventi buona).”° 


che, morendo ancora, la si mantenga.” 

18 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 17, 244: “Fu felicità grande quella di Roma che questi re diventas- 
sero corrotti presto, acciò ne fussero cacciati, ed innanzi che la loro corruzione fusse pas- 
sata nelle viscere di quella città: la quale incorruzione fu cagione che gl'infiniti tumulti 
che furono in Roma, avendo gli uomini il fine buono, non nocerono, anzi giovorono alla 
republica;” 243: “Considerando a quanta corruzione erano venuti quelli re, se fossero 
seguitati così due o tre successioni, e che quella corruzione, che era in loro, si fosse comin- 
ciata a distendere per le membra, come le membra fossero state corrotte, era impossibile 
mai più riformarla. Ma perdendo il capo quando il busto era intero, poterono facilmente 
ridursi a vivere liberi e ordinati.” 

19 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 17, 244: “Dico che nessuno accidente, benché grave e violento, 
potrebbe ridurre mai Milano o Napoli liberi, per essere quelle membra tutte corrotte.” 

20 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 17, 244: “E si può fare questa conclusione: che, dove la materia 
non è corrotta, i tumulti ed altri scandoli non nuocono; dove la è corrotta, le leggi bene 
ordinate non giovano, se già le non sono mosse da uno che con una estrema forza le faccia 
osservare, tanto che la materia diventi buona.” 
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And yet even this is not sufficient. Machiavelli wonders whether it has 
ever happened or it is even possible that a condition of "rotten" matter can 
be brought back to civic form. A state, whose political life declines because its 
“matter” — that is, the common substratum of political, social and economic 
drives — decays (per corruzione di materia), can be temporarily redressed “by 
the virtue of someone who is alive during that time.” As soon as the good ruler 
dies, however, the matter of the commonwealth resumes its natural process of 
decay. The healthy life of a body politic cannot result from the healthy life of its 
individual rulers, and the reason is that “no one can be of such a long life that 
they can provide good customs to a state that has long been ill accustomed.”2! 

For Machiavelli, the life of customs and orders (seen as a deep-seated code 
that is recognized by the members of a particular community as a binding force) 
is closely intertwined with the life of a religion (understood as the principle 
that animates and corroborates the beliefs and practices of that community).22 
The Roman people at the time of the Republic is the best illustration of a com- 
munity vivified by the power of religious devotion (quanta bonta e quanta reli- 
gione fusse in quel popolo). Here by “goodness” (bontà) and “religion” (religione) 
Machiavelli signifies two complementary states of human nature: self-reliant 
integrity diffused at all levels of society and a sense of mutual trust that unites 
together all the parts of a community and is being periodically instantiated by 
the enactment of original rites and ceremonies: “Where this kind of goodness 
is absent, nothing good can be hoped for”? Even Savonarola’s short regime 
in Florence is for Machiavelli striking evidence that religion has the power to 
shape the collective beliefs — the elusive umori — of a particular country: “The 
people of Florence do not regard themselves as being uneducated or uncivi- 
lized; and yet they were persuaded by the friar Girolamo Savonarola that he 


21 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 17, 244: "Non può essere uno uomo di tanta vita che ’l tempo basti 
ad avvezzare bene una città lungo tempo male avvezza." On this point, see Pocock, The 
Machiavellian Moment, 204-8. 

22 On Machiavellis attitude towards religion, see Alberto Tenenti, "La religione di 
Machiavelli” in Credenze, ideologie, libertinismi tra Medio Evo ed età moderna (Bologna: 
Mulino, 1978), 175-219; Sebastian de Grazia, Machiavelli in Hell (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1989); Marie-Dominique Couzinet, “L'Oubli de l'histoire: Machiavel et 
la question religieuse” in Sub Specie hominis: Études sur le savoir humain au XVIe siè- 
cle (Paris: Vrin, 2007), 2387-48; Maurizio Viroli, Machiavelli's God, trans. Antony Shugaar 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2010); Marco Geuna, "Ruolo dei conflitti e ruolo 
della religione nella riflessione di Machiavelli sulla storia di Roma,” in Machiavelli: Tempo 
e conflitto, ed. Riccardo Caporali, Vittorio Morfino, and Stefano Visentin (Milan; Udine: 
Mimesis, 2012), 107-39. 

23 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 55, 310-11: “Dove non è questa bontà, non si può sperare nulla 
di bene.” 
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was having conversations with God.’*4 In other words, Machiavelli takes reli- 
gion in the original sense of the Latin word as a power of social cohesion and 
binding identity emanating from original obligations and expressing itself in 
rites and ceremonies. In this case, too, ordine is the keyword: 


Those princes or republics that wish to remain unaltered should more 
than anything else preserve the ceremonies of their religions unaltered 
and ensure that these ceremonies kept being observed, for there cannot 
be more evident indication that a province is going to be ruined than 
seeing the divine cult disparaged. This is easy to understand, once we 
have understood the founding principle underpinning the religion of 
one's birth, for any religion has its foundation on some principal order 
of its own.?5 


What orders, customs and rites demonstrate to Machiavelli is that wedged 
between the necessity of natural constraints and the whole gamut of chance 
events (random, erratic and despotic), humans have the power to recreate 
a necessity of their own through laws and virtuous action. This man-made 
necessity — precariously suspended between fate and fortune — is enacted by 
self-preserving political organisms. In the long run, however, as we will see in 
the next section, these creations of political needs undergo a rather unfortu- 
nate course of action. 


2 The Antiperistaltic Vicissitudes of Appetite: Desire and Fear 


As mentioned in my introductory remarks, since Hippocratic times the mech- 
anism of antiperistasis had been used by both physicians and philosophers 
(Plato and Aristotle, among others) to account for the ability manifested by 
living organisms to maintain conditions of steady-state balance. Antiperistasis 
assumes that when two contrary bodies or qualities are set against each other, 
one has the potential to defend itself from the other's assault and this power is 


24 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 1, 221. 

25 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 12, 232: "Quelli principi o quelle republiche, le quali si vogliono 
mantenere incorrotte, hanno sopra ogni altra cosa a mantenere incorrotte le cerimonie 
della loro religione, e tenerle sempre nella loro venerazione; perché nessuno maggiore 
indizio si puote avere della rovina d'una provincia, che vedere dispregiato il culto divino. 
Questo é facile a intendere, conosciuto che si é in su che sia fondata la religione dove 
l'uomo é nato; perché ogni religione ha il fondamento della vita sua in su qualche princi- 
pale ordine suo." 
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heightened by the very attempt of the latter to destroy the former. It is a kind 
of active resistance in which energy is constantly stimulated to be released 
through the circular and enveloping motion of the two opposing forces. 
Galenic doctors, Platonic natural philosophers and Aristotelian physicists 
resorted to cycles of antiperistaltic reactions to explain the change of tempera- 
ture in inner organs, the process of respiration and the production of meteo- 
rological phenomena such as hail, thunder and lightning. The way in which 
the word became known among Latin writers during the Middle Ages fur- 
ther clarifies the meaning of the Greek term zepiotaotc, i.e., circumobsistentia. 
Circumobsistentia, the state of being surrounded on all sides, is an action that 
is triggered by a source of looming and overwhelming contrariety (ab opposito, 
seu obstante circumdante, seu a contrario circumstante). The emphasis is on 
the participles “surrounding” (circumstans and circumdans) and “hampering” 
(obstans) another being, that is, on the threat that an individual or a group of 
individuals may be enfolded and engulfed by a stronger power.26 

In Machiavelli’s account, the model of antiperistaltic reaction that he bor- 
rowed from the medical and philosophical culture of his time creates a condi- 
tion of tension — a “proportion” in his words — between those who exert force 
on other people (chi sforza) and those who are forced to act in a particular way 
by other people (chi è sforzato).?” The Italian verb sforzare is especially power- 
ful: it conveys the idea that a conative strain (sforzo) is necessary to keep up 
with the process of self-preservation. What is more, the pattern of antiperistal- 
tic reactivity brings to light the specific cycle of desire in Machiavelli’s study of 
natural and political recurrences. Even more subtly, though, Machiavelli argues 
that behind the impulse to acquire and expand there is in fact the fear of los- 
ing what one has already obtained. This is another instance in which desire 
is in conflict with reality. While discussing the dictatorship of Gaius Maenius 
(320 BC), Machiavelli explores this awkward pairing of desire and anxiety in a 
section of his Discorsi on Livy: 


The question debated concerned who the more ambitious people are, 
whether those who wish to keep things or those who wish to acquire 


26 Rudolph Goclenius the Elder, Lexicon philosophicum Graecum (Marburg: Rudolph 
Hutwelcker, 1615), 26: “Antiperistasis dicitur ab opposito, seu obstante circumdante, seu a 
contrario circumstante, ut cum calor in interioribus augetur et continetur, cohibeturque 
intro, ita ut exire non possit propter frigus externum oppositum, et ipsi (calori) obstans 
eumque circumdans. Vox guctoAóyov propria.” See also Johannes a Sancto Thoma, Cursus 
philosophicus Thomisticus (Lyon: Laurent Arnaud, Pierre Borde, Jean and Pierre Arnaud, 
1678), 628-29. 

27 Machiavelli, Discorsi, I, 55, 312. 
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them, for both kinds of appetite can easily be the cause of enormous 
upheavals. And yet more often than not these upheavals are caused by 
those who have things, for the fear to lose what one already has engenders 
in them the same desires (voglie) that are in those who wish to acquire 
things (desiderano acquistare). The reason is that human beings do not 
think they have a safe possession of anything unless they acquire always 
more things. Not to mention that, by having a lot, they are able to change 
things with greater power and greater motion. Furthermore, their unfair 
and ambitious behavior kindles in the heart of those who have nothing a 
desire (voglia) to have something, so that either they can retaliate against 
those who have by stripping them of all their possessions, or they them- 
selves can acquire those riches and honors that they see are being ill-used 
by other people.?8 


For Machiavelli, greed is at the origin of a particular short circuit between 
fear of not having sufficient means of livelihood and envy for other people's 
possessions or luck. Fate and fortune cover an ample spectrum of senses in 
Machiavelli’s philosophy precisely because they intersect the murky domain 
of political materia. As pointed out in the previous section, both natural bod- 
ies and bodies politic are patterned upon “orders” — general codes of human 
behavior in its natural and social contexts — emerging from varying degrees of 
inner necessity. Moreover, both types of bodies are exposed to forms of exter- 
nal necessity (pressure of all kinds coming from without, be they favorable 
or unfavorable: happenstance, luck, misfortune, occasion). It is especially the 
necessity of nature that in Machiavelli's thinking is remarkably textured and 
layered with meaning. Necessity here does not mean the type of determin- 
ism that stems from the Aristotelian and Averroist doctrine of the eternity of 
the world, which in turn is based on the primacy and deductive cogency of 
the intellect. Rather, the kind of deterministic frame that governs Machiavelli's 
world ensues from the power of appetite understood as a force of universal and 


28 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 5, 212: “Dove si disputò assai quale sia più ambizioso, o quel che 
vuol mantenere o quel che vuole acquistare; perché facilmente l’uno e l’altro appetito 
può essere cagione di tumulti grandissimi. Pur nondimeno, il più delle volte sono causati 
da chi possiede, perché la paura del perdere genera in loro le medesime voglie che sono 
in quelli che desiderano acquistare; perché non pare agli uomini possedere sicuramente 
quello che l'uomo ha, se non si acquista di nuovo dell'altro. E di più vi è che, possedendo 
molto, possono con maggiore potenza e maggiore moto fare alterazione. Ed ancora vi è di 
più, che gli loro scorretti e ambiziosi portamenti accendano, ne’ petti di chi non possiede, 
voglia di possedere, o per vendicarsi contro di loro spogliandoli, o per potere ancora loro 
entrare in quelle ricchezze e in quelli onori che veggono essere male usati dagli altri” 
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unremitting change. Need, want, hunger, urges, instincts and drives, accompa- 
nied by a whole nebula of complementary feelings of fear, envy, frustration, 
discontent and resentment, are the many forms that this power of appetite 
takes on while shaping history and politics. Machiavelli investigates these 
forms by concentrating on the recurrence of characteristic patterns in human 
desire. In all times, he states in the Discorsi, “the same desires” affect all states 
and peoples on earth.?9 The social and political course of freedom and virtue 
makes its difficult way compressed between the fate of natural determinations 
and the fortune of historical accidents, but the struggle is further complicated 
by the fact that motion for freedom in human contexts always comes tinged 
with diffuse perceptions of fear and envy [and with inevitable and recurring 
drifts towards lack of restraint (licenza) and subjection (servità)].8° 

Among humans, the most basic propensity is the desire to be free. At the 
same time, though, individuals “yearn for freedom in order to live in safety."?! 
It may sound like a contradiction in terms, but this is precisely the crux of 
Machiavelli’s argument: the freer a people perceives it is (which means that this 
people is fully aware of the value of their freedom), the safer the political order 
they choose will be. Individuals whose main aim is to have a secure life, “are 
easily satisfied by passing statutes and laws in which everyone's safety (sicurtà 
universale) is guaranteed together with their power"? The reason is that, when 
people live in freedom, desire and freedom fuel each other: “the desires of free 
peoples rarely harm freedom, for these desires derive either from the fact that 
one is oppressed or from the impression of being oppressed.”?3 Creation of 


29 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 39, 282: "E' si conosce facilmente per chi considera le cose presenti 
e le antiche, come in tutte le città ed in tutti i popoli sono quegli medesimi desideri e 
quelli medesimi onori, e come vi furono sempre. In modo che gli è facil cosa a chi esamina 
con diligenza le cose passate, prevedere in ogni republica le future e farvi quegli rimedi 
che dagli antichi sono stati usati, o non ne trovando degli usati, pensarne de’ nuovi per la 
similitudine degli accidenti. Ma perché queste considerazioni sono neglette o non intese 
da chi legge, o, se le sono intese, non sono conosciute da chi governa, ne seguita che sem- 
pre sono i medesimi scandoli in ogni tempo.” 

30 Machiavelli, Istorie fiorentine, 1v, 1, in Opere, 111, 473: “Le città, e quelle massimamente 
che non sono bene ordinate, le quali sotto nome di republica si amministrano, variano 
spesso i governi e stati loro, non mediante la libertà e la servitù, come molti credono, ma 
mediante la servitù e la licenza” 

31 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 16, 242: “Desiderano la libertà per vivere sicuri." 

32 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 16, 242: “Quelli altri, ai quali basta vivere sicuri, si sodisfano facil- 
mente faccendo ordini e leggi, dove insieme con la potenza sua si comprenda la sicurtà 
universale.” 

33 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 4, 210: “E i desideri dei popoli liberi rade volte sono perniziosi 
alla libertà, perché e' nascono o da essere oppressi, o da suspizione di avere ad essere 
oppressi." 
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new laws, “knowledge of justice” and change of governments are all natural 
and interrelated processes which originate from the need to protect one’s own 
physical integrity and possessions and to provide for the “common advantage” 
(commune utilità).34 

In Machiavelli’ account, though, desire of freedom is inevitably muddled 
by a parallel fear of losing freedom. As a reaction, in order for people to have 
the certainty that they are free, they tend to limit the freedom of other subjects. 
The preservation of a commonwealth depends on how forceful the motion of 
freedom is and on the extent to which it forces away antagonistic motions in 
the body politic, first among them, the desire to exercise power and rule over 
other people (the action of sforzare mentioned above). As he investigates the 
origins of tyrannical regimes and the ever-present possibility for the Roman 
republic to relapse into monarchical tyranny, Machiavelli concludes that polit- 
ical oppression arises from the body politic’s failure to mediate its appetite for 
freedom (troppo desiderio del popolo d'esser libero) with its parallel appetite to 
coerce other subjects (troppo desiderio de’ nobili di comandare), for, “in order 
to hold anything through unlawful force (violenza), those who exert power 
must be stronger than those who are forced by someone else's power.”35 To 
corroborate his thesis that the main rationale behind most human actions is 
the uneasy intertwinement of fear and desire, Machiavelli highlights the char- 
acteristic tendency among people to induce fear on fellow humans just for the 
sake of feeling safer and more protected from other people's greed, as if one 
could not escape the alternative of "either vexing or being vexed” According 
to Machiavelli, this conundrum represents the beginning of tyranny, for to free 
oneself from fear in a social context means to make someone else fearful.56 

Here we should remind ourselves that Machiavelli's view concerning the life 
of commonwealths envisages two principal kinds of political organisms: one is 
a system that requires continual growth and expansion in order to survive; the 
other relies on a cycle of inner self-preservation. The two modalities of develop- 
ment are typified respectively by the Roman Empire and Sparta (or Venice).87 
Be they autonomously self-fuelling or growing by external input, bodies poli- 
tic are appetitive agglomerations marked by all sorts of self-acquisitive ten- 
dencies. As already noted, behind the impulse to acquire and expand there 


34 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 2, 203—5. 

35 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 40, 287: “A volere con violenza tenere una cosa, bisogna che sia più 
potente chi sforza che chi è sforzato.” 

36 See Mansfield, Machiavelli’s New Modes and Orders, 139-43; Maurizio Viroli, Machiavelli 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 131-43; Della tirannia: Machiavelli con Bartolo, ed. 
Jérémie Barthas (Florence: Olschki, 2007). 

37 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 5, 211-12. 
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is the fear of losing what one already has. Material economy is part of a large 
economy of fearful desire. Greed is a powerful incentive; it triggers competitive 
mechanisms based on the fear of not having or having too little. Even deeper, 
though, is the fear of the end. Fear of death, as we will see, looms large in this 
explanatory framework.38 

To avoid the destructive consequences of economic covetousness, 
Machiavelli proposes models of commercial self-sufficiency and political 
equality (pari equalita) typified by reformed Germany and ancient republi- 
can Rome (il vivere politico e incorrotto). These are systems that eliminate the 
need to engage in trades with neighboring states, which for Machiavelli is the 
beginning of political degradation (la cagione d'ogni conversazione ed il prin- 
cipio d'ogni corruttela).99 As already indicated, desire to have and fear not to 
have are the principal “causes of turmoil.”4° It is for this reason that Sparta, 
in Machiavelli's opinion, managed to stabilize the desires of the community 
by imposing a uniform condition of poverty through the set of laws devised 
by Licurgus.*! On the other hand, the examples of Venice and Rome seem to 


» « 


indicate that “controversies,” “unrest” and "popular protests" are good and nec- 
essary for the preservation of a republic.*? Unlike Venice, though, which man- 
aged to keep a “balanced” relationship between prosperity and safety for a long 
period of time, Rome needed to be well acquainted with the causes that lead 
to political turbulence (le cagioni de’ tumulti) and to be aware that these causes 
were also the reasons behind the enlargement and reinforcement of the state 
(le cagioni dell'ampliare). In other words, Rome represents the type of organ- 
ism in which growth is essential. Where there is growth, however, one “draw- 
back" (inconveniente) follows the next, for there cannot be a situation in which 
everything is neat and nothing is dubious.^? Otherwise put, life in Machiavelli's 
universe is messy and chaotic. 

It should be said that in Machiavelli's theory of political appetite (appetite 
which, it is worth remembering, is the riotous materia that laws metabolize 
into institutions), the amalgam of fear and desire cannot simply be reduced 
to political intent (desiderio di comandare), social aspiration (onori) or eco- 
nomic motives (roba). The mix is much more elaborate since it involves the 
complex mechanism of collective imagination and its allied emotions. Desire 
of freedom, for instance, is often paired with a desire to take revenge. Above all, 


38 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 5, 211-12. 
39 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 55, 310-11. 
40 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6, 214. 

41 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6, 214. 

42 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6, 214. 

43 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6, 214. 
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humans do not simply desire to compete for political honors or social recogni- 
tion, nor do they accumulate roba because they are afraid to lose them. The 
ultimate motivation for Machiavelli is that they desire to have all they can and 
wish for the simple reason that the scope of desire is boundless by definition. 
Machiavelli calls “ambition” this state of infinite aspiration predicated on the 
power of representation. Inevitably, though, since human beings can only have 
a limited amount of what they want, they live in a state of continuous frustra- 
tion and unhappiness. In the final analysis, the destabilizing nature of desire 
derives from the fundamental unbalance between the unlimited scope of 
human desire and the limited amount of things that can be actually acquired. 
Insatiable will generates discontent and resentment. It also leads individuals 
to magnify the part that fortune plays in their own lives: 


The ancient writers assume that human beings tend to fret in unpleas- 
ant circumstances and to get tired in pleasant ones, and that the same 
effects result from both passions, for every time human beings do not 
have to fight because they are forced to do so (per necessità), then they 
fight because driven by ambition, which in human hearts is so powerful 
that it never leaves them, regardless of the rank they have achieved. The 
reason is that nature created human beings in such a way that while they 
are able to desire anything, they are unable to obtain it. As a result, since 
desire to have things is greater than the power to obtain them, people 
are not happy with what they have and remain unsatisfied. This is what 
makes their fortune variable, for human beings both desire to have more 
and are afraid to lose what they got, and therefore they resort to hostili- 
ties and war.44 


For Machiavelli, this unbalance between unlimited desire and limited reality 
has one further, crucial consequence: what the will cannot have, the mind may 
procure in the form of groundless hopes, vain aspirations and wild fantasies. 


44 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 37, 276: “Egli è sentenzia degli antichi scrittori come gli uomini 
sogliono affliggersi nel male e stuccarsi nel bene, e come dall'una e dall'altra di queste due 
passioni nascano i medesimi effetti. Perché qualunque volta è tolto agli uomini il combat- 
tere per necessità, combattono per ambizione; la quale è tanto potente ne’ petti umani, 
che mai, a qualunque grado si salgano, gli abbandona. La cagione è perché la natura ha 
creati gli uomini in modo che possono desiderare ogni cosa, e non possono conseguire 
ogni cosa: talché essendo sempre maggiore il desiderio che la potenza nello acquistare, 
ne risulta la mala contentezza di quello che si possiede e la poca sodisfazione d’esso. Da 
questo nasce il variare della fortuna loro, perché, disiderando gli uomini, parte di aver più, 
parte temendo di non perdere lo acquistato, si viene alle inimicizie ed alla guerra.” 
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Countless examples in both history and the events he happened to witness 
during his life testified to him that delusion has a tight grip on people's minds. 
Human beings would trust their beliefs and imaginations more than their rea- 
son as long as perceived reality can be aligned with their desires. By introduc- 
ing the variable “delusion” into the picture, Machiavelli presents a particularly 
tragic version of the life cycle as caused by a fundamental conflict between 
desire and reality at work at every level of nature. By all means, the clearest evi- 
dence of this conflict is being revealed every day by the credulous expectations 
of human beings (who in general “feed on what things appear to be as well 
as on what they are”).45 The gap between infinite desire and limited acquisi- 
tion, however, goes to the very root of the ontological predicament: while self- 
acquisitive tendencies are unlimited in scope, resources are limited.45 


3 The Tragic Fate of Machiavelli’s Cycles 


To recapitulate what has been discussed so far, we can say that struggle for 
freedom and desire to persist in life define Machiavelli’s cycle of political 
life. The great chain of appetite that mediates between fate (nature) and for- 
tune (history) is a powerful mechanism that feeds on fear, envy and delusion. 
Significantly, Machiavelli uses the word “motion” to describe these tendencies 
at work in the world of nature as well as in the world of human beings. If the 
life of a Machiavellian state may be said to be characterized by a diversity of 
motions, two of them are particularly prominent: the “slow” motion (moto 
tardo) that vivifies “the established orders in the states” (gli ordini consueti 
nelle republiche) and the motion of “free life” (il vivere libero) which provides 
always fresh resources to political organisms.*” All human affairs, Machiavelli 
concludes, are therefore in a state of constant motion, a motion that is ruled by 
cyclical trends of rising and falling, progress and downturn, growth and decay. 
More specifically, the circular order outlined by Machiavelli consists of periodi- 
cal surges of active engagement with reality (the so-called virtù) later declining 
into phases of inertia and disorder (ozio). These patterns of periodical growth 
and decline follow a recurring trend: virtue-peace-torpor-decay-ruin-virtue. At 
the level of political cosmology, this sequence recalls the grand Polybian cycle 
of the constitutions, for the life of political organisms feeds on tensions and 


45 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 25, 257: “Lo universale degli uomini si pascono cosi di quel che 
pare come di quello che è” 

46 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 37, 276. 

47 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6-7, 213, 218. 
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conflicts (otherwise said, there cannot be real dvaxtxAwots without dvrtzep(- 
otaots). Virtue means therefore the capacity to steer a perilous course between 
fate and fortune. Both the virtue of individuals and the virtue of communities 
lie in their ability to preserve a state of self-reliance without yielding (inter- 
nally) to destructive, irreconcilable oppositions and (externally) to the call of 
self-acquisitive appetites: 


Since all human affairs are in motion and they cannot remain stable, they 
inevitably rise and fall. And when it is not reason that drives you, then 
the cause is necessity: a state is organized in such a way that it main- 
tains itself without the need of expanding itself. And if necessity were 
to lead a state to expand itself, its foundations would be destroyed and 
it would ruin. On the other hand, if the climate were so benign that the 
state would not need to wage war, then inaction would make this state 
either effeminate or divided; and these two things together or each one 
by itself would be the cause of their ruin. Therefore, since it is not pos- 
sible, as I think, to balance this process, nor to keep a middle way, one 
should think of the more honorable side when organizing a state and to 
organize states in such a way that, even when they need to be expanded, 
they would be able to maintain what they have gained.48 


This celebrated passage is especially relevant for the central argument of 
this chapter (i.e., that the human motion for freedom keeps the relationship 
between fate and fortune in a state of relentless tension). First of all, it con- 
tains Machiavelli's umpteenth description of political entities as living organ- 
isms, capable of feeding themselves, growing, reproducing themselves and 
dying. Secondly, although Machiavelli's cycle of life implies the decline and 
end of its constituent parts, it also presupposes the idea of periodical returns 
to the founding principles of political systems; the whole process can there- 
fore be seen as a never-ending process. Thirdly, in a world where everything 


48 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6, 216: “Sendo tutte le cose degli uomini in moto, e non potendo 
stare salde conviene che le salghino o che le scendino; e a molte cose che la ragione non 
t'induce, t'induce la necessità: talmente che, avendo ordinata una republica atta a man- 
tenersi, non ampliando, e la necessità la conducesse ad ampliare, si verrebbe a tór via i 
fondamenti suoi ed a farla rovinare piü tosto. Cosi, dall'altra parte, quando il cielo le fusse 
si benigno che la non avesse a fare guerra, ne nascerebbe che l'ozio la farebbe o effeminata 
o divisa; le quali due cose insieme, o ciascuna per sé, sarebbono cagione della sua rovina. 
Pertanto, non si potendo, come io credo, bilanciare questa cosa, né mantenere questa via 
del mezzo a punto, bisogna, nello ordinare la republica, pensare alle parte più onorevole, 
ed ordinarle in modo, che, quando pure la necessità le inducesse ad ampliare, elle potes- 
sono, quello ch'elle avessono occupato, conservare." 
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is in motion there cannot be an intermediate state between virtù and ozio, 
between action and inaction. Life consists in motion because desire is insa- 
tiable. Rest, including peace, is therefore the beginning of the end. The way 
in which the cosmological pattern of motion replicates itself among human 
beings is through the specific sequence of virtue leading to peace leading to 
idleness leading to ruin. Virtue, in this picture, is the type of action that pre- 
vents human beings and human commonwealths from either being destroyed 
by stronger and more belligerent external powers or slowly deteriorating into 
inertia by themselves. Once again, the spectre of death seems to hang heavily 
and continuously in Machiavelli's account of life history and life cycles. Despite 
the emphasis on the “necessary” action of virtue and despite the uniformities 
of nature, decline is the hallmark of his theory of life. 

As already said, within the frame of Polybius's avaxdxAwots, Machiavelli's 
anatomy of the body politic consists of three principal elements: the political 
potentialities embedded in appetitive matter (materia) and the always linger- 
ing possibility that order may relapse into chaos; the ineradicable existence 
of vital tendencies (desideri); and the fluid and all-pervasive circulation of 
political “moods” that affect communities and commonwealths (umori). When 
Machiavelli uses the image of the cycle, he stresses the almost ineluctable 
fate with which things repeat themselves: “the world has always been in the 
same way” (il mondo sempre essere stato a uno medesimo modo); human beings 
^were born, lived and died always following the same order" (nacquero, vissero 
e morirono sempre con uno medesimo ordine).*9 As a result, in all political orga- 
nizations and among all peoples appetites and humors remain identical in all 
times. The uniformity of this developmental pattern allows the political actor 
to act as a historian and a physician, able to anticipate possible remedies to 
upcoming accidents and misfortunes.5° There is therefore a sense of the eter- 
nal return of the appetitive cycle in which human virtue may have some advan- 
tage, temporary as this may be. In the Ghiribizzi al Soderini, a draft letter to 
Giovanni Battista Soderini (1484-1528), nephew of Piero Soderini, Machiavelli 
argues that those who know the order of things and their processes (the tempi 
e l'ordine delle cose) and are able to adjust themselves to the ever-changing cir- 
cumstances of reality would always enjoy a prosperous fortune (bona fortuna) 
or would be capable of avoiding a negative turn of event (la trista | fortuna]). 


49 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 1, 231. See also Machiavelli, “Clizia,’ in Opere, 111, prologo, 194. 
50 Machiavelli, Discorsi, I, 39, 282. 
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In this case, Machiavelli goes on, the sage would indeed be able to command 
the stars and his destiny (alle stelle et a’ fati).51 

And yet Machiavelli never tires of reminding his readers that processes of 
gradual deterioration affect all historical periods, as in the following passage 
from the Istorie fiorentine: “Since nature does not allow worldly things to come 
to a halt, when they reach their final perfection and do not rise any longer, they 
inevitably fall down.”52 Indeed, deterioration is so entrenched in both real- 
ity and human perception of reality that delusion often prevails over desire 
in the mind of people and in some extreme case leads rulers and nations to 
self-destruction: 


The people, deceived by a false image of the good, often wishes for their 
own destruction. And if someone that they trust cannot make them 
understand why that is bad for them and what the good is, states are des- 
tined for countless dangers and harms. And when luck (/a sorte) makes 
that people do not trust anyone, as sometimes happens, ruin is neces- 
sarily the result. In this respect, Dante in the Convivio says that often the 
people cry “Long live their death! Death to their life!”53 


Despite the necessity underlying the natural course of things and despite the 
"necessity" of virtue — two kinds of necessity that in themselves provide a sta- 
ble framework to human knowledge and action — a greater necessity hover 
over Machiavelli's universe: the necessity of decay. From this point of view, 
fortune is the same as fate, for they both point to the end of things. 


51 Niccolò Machiavelli to Giovan Battista Soderini (Ghiribizzi al Soderino), in Opere, 11, 135- 
38. Machiavelli is referring to the astrological topos epitomized by the dictum: sapiens 
dominabitur astris (“the wise man will be master of the stars"). See Jim Tester, A History of 
Western Astrology (Woodbridge: Boydell & Brewer, 1987), 177. 

52 Machiavelli, Istorie fiorentine, v, 1, 519: “Perché non essendo dalla natura conceduto nelle 
mondane cose il fermarsi, come le arrivano alla loro ultima perfezione, non avendo più 
da salire, conviene che scendino.” 

53 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 53, 305: “Il popolo molte volte, ingannato da una falsa immagine 
di bene, desidera la rovina sua; e se non gli é fatto capace come quello sia male e quale 
sia il bene da alcuno in chi esso abbia fede, si porta in le republiche infiniti pericoli e 
danni. E quando la sorte fa che il popolo non abbi fede in alcuno, come qualche volta 
occorre, sendo stato ingannato per lo addietro o dalle cose o dagli uomini, si viene alla 
rovina di necessità. E Dante dice a questo proposito, nel discorso suo che fa De Monarchia 
[Convivio], che il popolo molte volte grida: Viva la sua morte! e Muoia la sua vita!" See 
Dante, Convivio, I, 11, 54. 
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Climate change and global warming have made us more alert to the political 
subtext underlying any discourse about life. Beginning in the late 1970s, the 
Foucauldian notions of biopolitics and biopower have emphasized the link 
between the understanding and management of life processes, on the one 
hand, and their political implications in terms of populations, state admin- 
istrations and capitalist markets.54 And yet the political philosophy of nature 
remains a very old business. In Machiavelli’s political thinking, the birth of cit- 
ies and states, the shapes they take during their lives, the forms of decline they 
undergo, their specific illnesses and finally their deaths lay bare a specific cycle 
in which the inexorable course of natural fate is modulated by the contingent 
and often haphazard character of history (which is yet another way of consid- 
ering the relationship between fate and fortune in Machiavelli's philosophy). 
It is precisely at the juncture of necessary nature and variable history that the 
intractable domain of human desires drives a wedge between fate and fortune. 
The urge of freedom in Machiavelli's account exposes the constitutively hesi- 
tant and tentative character of desire. This means that astral and cosmological 
cycles of rise and decline, including the cycles of political regimes and reli- 
gious faiths, rely on more original cycles of primal impulses: expansive appe- 
tites, crippling fears and delusional responses. 

For all these reasons, one understands why the medical paradigm appealed 
to Machiavelli the politician and the historian. Machiavelli — and the same 
could easily be said of Francesco Guicciardini (1483-1540) — is a political 
thinker who, as a historian, reasons and acts as the physician of civic bodies. 
With its emphasis on the spontaneous healing power of nature, medicine miti- 
gates the causal determinism that is characteristic of the astrological model 
while providing a framework in which the relativism of historical change is 
productively tackled (time, says Machiavelli, is known to be “the father of all 
truths").55 Above all, the philosophy of medicine offers a series of categories 
that help the concerned savant understand the lives of political organisms: 
materia, umori and desideri. Desire, in particular, is the key that discloses the 
inherently antagonistic character of life’s operations. As stated at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, the physicians of Greek antiquity, Plato and Aristotle des- 
ignated this interplay of change and resistance as dyrirepioraois. Throughout 
his work as both a historian and a political theorist, Machiavelli never missed 


54 See Michel Foucault, Naissance de la biopolitique: Cours au Collège de France 1978-1979 
(Paris: Gallimard; Seuil, 2004). 
55 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 3, 207. 
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the opportunity to highlight all those situations that betray the antiperistaltic 
oppositions engendered by pressures (sforzare) and counter-pressures (essere 
sforzati).56 He also acknowledged, however, a deeper motion of antiperistasis 
created by the innermost drives of nature: the desire to have and the fear to 
lose what one already has, which is also mirrored by the desire to be free and 
the anxiety about other people's freedom. These tendencies are behind the 
constant eruption of turmoil among human beings and human communities 
(cagioni de’ tumulti). Tumulti is Machiavelli's key word for the crises that break 
the cycles of self-preserving communal life.” In the end, this is also a dra- 
matic confirmation that life is irreparably exposed and endangered. Beyond 
the irrepressible motion for freedom, lurks a more powerful desire for shelter 
and safety and a deeper fear of death. For this reason, the desire of freedom 
remains murky if not morally questionable. 

Compared to the original Galenic source of inspiration, therefore, 
Machiavelli adds a rather pessimistic note. There seems to be in nature a 
remorselessly entropic agent — the invida nature of human beings and their 
tendency to degenerate into debased behaviors, down to the point of self- 
destruction. The principle of decline is thus embedded in the very fabric of 
human history; and when the materia of political and economic propensities 
is too damaged, effective recovery is no longer possible. Here is where fate has 
its last word in Machiavelli's cosmos. 

56 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 4, 210. 
57 Machiavelli, Discorsi, 1, 6, 214. On Machiavelli’s category of tumulto, see now Gabriele 
Pedullà, Machiavelli in Tumult: The Discourses on Livy and the Origins of Political 


Conflictualism, trans. Patricia Gaborik and Richard Nybakken (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2018). 


CHAPTER 6 


“Fortune Is a Mistresse”: Figures of Fortune in 
English Renaissance Poetry 


Orlando Reade 


If Fortune speaks, it should at least be in a masculine, rather than 
feminine, guise. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
ecc 


Fortune weary of her malice grew, 
Became her Captive and her Trophy too. 


KATHERINE PHILIPS 


Having been a goddess in ancient Rome, Fortune enjoyed a lively retirement 
in Christian Europe. As a figure for the unequal distribution of worldly goods, 
Fortune was praised by queens and bankers, and criticized by abandoned lov- 
ers and imprisoned princesses. From St. Augustine to Descartes, Christian 
thinkers rejected the goddess's reality in order to assert the supreme reality of 
God's Providence.” Nevertheless, she provided a rich array of meanings even 


1 Iam grateful to Carl Adair, Oliver Browne, Matt Rickard, Connie Scozzaro, Layla Varkey, and 
the editor of this volume for their invaluable comments. On Fortune in ancient Roman and 
medieval Europe, see R.W. Moss et al, “Fortune,” in The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ed. 
James Hastings (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1913), 88-104; Howard Rollin Patch, "The Tradition 
of the Goddess Fortuna in Roman Literature and in the Transitional Period," Smith College 
Studies in Modern Languages, 3, 3 (1922); Howard Rollin Patch, "The Tradition of the Goddess 
Fortuna in Medieval Philosophy and Literature,” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 
3, 4 (1922). 

2 St. Augustine, Answer to Skeptics, bk. 3, chap. 2; Descartes, Treatise on the Passions, articles 
145-164; Keith Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic (New York: Charles Scribner, 
1971), 78-112. On Fortune in the early modern period, see J.G.A. Pocock, The Machiavellian 
Moment: Florentine Political Thought and the Atlantic Republican Tradition (Princeton: 
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to those who did not, strictly speaking, believe in her? Fortune was revived 
in Renaissance visual arts as a figure with a set of iconographic associa- 
tions.* She also had an important afterlife in Christian literature. From 
Boethius's De consolatione philosophiae (ca. 524) to Petrarch’s De remediis 
utriusque fortunae (ca. 1353-1366) to Boccaccio’s De casibus virorum illus- 
trium (1355-1360) to Lydgate's Fall of Princes (ca. 1431-1488), Christian authors 
described the strange persistence of the pagan goddess, in her degradation 
and splendor. 

Discourses against Fortune testify to a common human experience of 
unhappy subjection to external events, and they do so in terms that frequently 
refer to a man’s frustrated will to dominate women. Daniel Heller-Roazen 
describes Fortune in Guillaume de Loris's Le Roman de la Rose (ca. 1240-1280) 
as standing for “the essential void - the contingency — at the center of desire.”5 
By figuring desire’s contingency as a female figure, discourses on Fortune par- 
ticipate in the construction of gender difference. Jacques Lacan describes the 
work of figuration in the construction of gender: “a carrying over onto the 
woman of the difficulty inherent in sexuality.” Rhetorical figures are often 


Princeton University Press, 2017); Lorraine Daston, “Fortuna and the Passions,” Michigan 
Romance Studies, 14 (Chance, Culture and the Literary Text, ed. Thomas M. Kavanagh) (1994), 
25-48; Antonino Poppi, “Fate, Fortune, Providence and Human Freedom in The Cambridge 
History of Renaissance Philosophy, ed. Charles B. Schmitt and Quentin Skinner (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990), 641-67; John Lyons, The Phantom of Chance: From Fortune 
to Randomness in Seventeenth-Century French Literature (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 2011); Chance, Literature, and Culture in Early Modern France, ed. John Lyons and 
Kathleen Wine (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2009). 

3 See, for example, Descartes's Discourse on the Method in Oeuvres de Descartes, vol. 6, ed. 
Charles Adam and Paul Tannery (Paris: Vrin, 1996), 26—27, and Correspondence with Elisabeth, 
Princess of Bohemia in Oeuvres, vol. 4, 202-3. 

4 AbyWarburgwrites: “Why this particular pagan deity, Fortuna, was revived by the Renaissance 
as the stylistic embodiment of worldly energy is explained by her important function in the 
art of the impresa. In this hitherto insufficiently studied genre of applied allegory, courtly 
culture had produced an intermediary stage between the sign and the image, as a symbolic 
illustration of the inner life of the individual. It was characteristic of the early Renaissance 
to use the words and images of a revived antiquity to express, in terms of pagan heroism, 
the stance of the individual at war with the world." Aby Warburg, “Francesco Sassetti's Last 
Injunctions to His Sons (1907), in The Renewal of Pagan Antiquity, trans. David Britt (Los 
Angeles: Getty Research Institute, 1999), 240. See also Erwin Panofsky, “Good Government 
or Fortune? The Iconography of a Newly-Discovered Composition by Rubens,” Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, 68 (1966), 305-26. 

5 Daniel Heller-Roazen, Fortune’s Faces: The Roman de la Rose and the Poetics of Contingency 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2004), 98. 

6 Jacques Lacan, “The Phallic Phase and the Subjective Import of the Castration Complex,” 
trans. Jacqueline Rose, in Feminine Sexuality: Jacques Lacan and the école freudienne, ed. Juliet 
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said to involve a carrying over of attributes from one object onto a new one, 
and in this case the transfer of qualities is reciprocal.” With Fortune, the nega- 
tive attributes of desire's contingency - its inconstancy, unpredictability, and 
irrationality — are carried over onto women.? 

Machiavelli describes the carrying over of the difficulties of desire onto 
women in a famous passage from The Prince (ca. 1513). In a chapter entitled 
“How far human affairs are governed by fortune, and how fortune can be 
opposed,” Machiavelli argues that the statesman should not submit to mat- 
ters of politics that appear inevitable but can in fact be changed. He writes: 
“Fortune is the arbiter of half our actions (la fortuna sia arbitra della metà delle 
azioni nostre).? Edward Dacres, Machiavelli's English translator, rendered this 
thought in even more obviously gendered terms: 


I think it true, that it is better to be heady, than wary: because Fortune is a 
mistresse; and it is necessary, to keep her in obedience, to ruffle and force 
her: and we see, that she suffers her selfe rather to be mastered by those, 
than by others that proceed coldly. And therefore, as a mistresse, shee is a 
friend to young men, because they are lesse respective, more rough, and 
command her with more boldnesse.!° 


Fortune can be mastered, Machiavelli claims, and his advice is figured in 
terms of the proper treatment of a female lover. In her 1984 study, Fortune is a 
Woman, Hanna Fenichel Pitkin argues that Machiavelli's use of the feminized 
figure of Fortune asserts a masculine intellectual autonomy as the proper sub- 
ject of moral philosophy, implicitly denying that same autonomy to women.” 


Mitchell and Jacqueline Rose (London: Macmillan Press, 1983), 119. For a useful survey 
of Lacan's concept of desire, and its relationship to women, see the introductions of 
Mitchell and Rose in the above volume. 

7 Quintilian, Instituto Oratoria, bk. 1x, chap. 1. 

8 It is appropriate that James Strachey, the translator of Freud's paper "Instincts and their 
Vicissitudes,” should have chosen this word for desire's negative effects, given the ety- 
mological connection between “vicissitude” (Latin: vicis, turn) and Fortune's emblematic 
wheel. 

9 The Prince, chap. 25. My translation. Machiavelli also discusses Fortune in Discourses 
on Livy, bk. 111, chap. 9, and "Tercets on Fortune: To Giovan Battista Soderini” See also 
Thomas Flanagan, “The Concept of Fortuna in Machiavelli,” in The Political Calculus, ed. 
Anthony Parel (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1972), 127-56. 

10 X Nicholas Machiavel's Prince, trans. Edward Dacres (London: William Hils, 1640), 202-9. 
My emphasis. 

11  HannaFenichel Pitkin, Fortune is a Woman: Gender and Politics in the Thought of Niccolò 
Machiavelli (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984). For responses to Pitkin, 
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By associating women with the inconstant goddess, Renaissance writers repro- 
duced a logic of gender difference that is, unfortunately, still part of our cultural 
inheritance: it can be seen in the romantic advice of the former US president, 
and in the pop psychology of Jordan Peterson, where whiteness and masculin- 
ity are associated with Order, and blackness and femininity with Chaos.” If the 
figure of Fortune haunts contemporary constructions of gender, Renaissance 
literature can help to explain how this came about. 

Inspired by the growing continental literature on Fortune, English poets 
wrote poems on the inconstant goddess. This essay looks at poems from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries where a man’s mistress is figured as Fortune. 
In these poems, the association between Fortune and women is asserted, 
ironized, and sometimes rejected altogether. If moral philosophy pitted a male 
subject against a feminized Fortune, poetry can reveal the process by which 
Fortune’s attributes are transferred onto women. By representing discourses 
on Fortune as embodied, passionate and artful speech acts, poems betray the 
work of figuration within the construction of gender.!3 In figuring Fortune as a 
mistress, poetry shows that the figure itself is liable to change. 


1 Thomas More and the “Boke of Fortune” 


As a young man, Thomas More (1478-1535) wrote a set of verses on Fortune. 
Completed by 1505, the verses were probably written as a preface to a lottery 
book. More warns against an investment in Fortune without questioning its 
reality as a cause. The verses begin by setting out the usual complaints against 
the cruel goddess: “Neyther for eyer cherysshynge, whom she taketh / Nor for 


see Feminist Interpretations of Machiavelli, ed. Maria J. Falco (University Park, PA: 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 2004). 

12 See Bonnie Honig, “The Trump Doctrine and the Gender Politics of Power,” Boston Review, 
July 17 (2018), http://bostonreview.net/politics/bonnie-honig-trump-doctrine-and-gender 
-politics-power; Jordan Peterson, 12 Rules: An Antidote to Chaos (New York: Allen Lane, 
2018), 12. 

13 Most treatments of Fortune in Renaissance literature have focused on drama: D. C. Allen, 
"Renaissance Remedies for Fortune: Marlowe and the Fortunati,’ Studies in Philology, 
38, 2 (1941), 188-97; Frederick Kiefer, Fortune and Elizabethan Tragedy (San Marino, CA: 
Huntington Library, 1983); Fortune: “all is but Fortune, ed. Leslie Thomson (Washington, 
DC: Folger Shakespeare Library, 2000); Erin Kelly, "Fortune's Ever-Changing Face" in Early 
Modern Literature and Thought (Ph.D. thesis, Rutgers University, 2015). 

14 The Complete Works of St. Thomas More, vol. 1 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1963), 
31-43. See also A. D. Cousins, "More and the Refiguring of Stoicism: The Prefatory Poems 
to The Boke of Fortune” Moreana, 30 (1993), 19-32. 
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euer oppressynge, whom she forsaketh."5 They then stage Fortune’s own self- 
defence. In verses entitled “The words of / Fortune to the people,” the goddess 
claims power over the whole world: “With owt my ffauour ther is no thyng 
wonne.”!6 She condemns the books written against her: "hath some men bene 
or this / My dedly ffooys & wrytyn many a bok, / To my disprayse.”!” The litera- 
ture against Fortune is just sour grapes, she claims. Men are foolish to forsake 
her, since “myrth, honour, & riches" are better than “shame, penvry, & payn.”!8 
She denies that man can be happy without her, declaring that politicians need 
her favor to establish order in the world. Of course, More invites us to read this 
speech suspiciously, so that we see in Fortune's vision of harmony a tumultu- 
ous world. 

Two longer verse essays, “To them that tristeth in ffortune” and “To them 
that seketh ffortune,” then present the case against Fortune. More warns those 
seduced by her appearance, “lovely fayre & bryght,’ that she poses a familiar 
moral danger: “Lyk any serpent she begynneth to swell, / & loketh as ffers as 
any ffury of hell”! The verse itself swells with figurative language: men are 
“Lyke suarmyng bees cum flateryng her abowt."?? Fortune's favors are real only 
because people value them; but her precious goods are, in truth, *not worth an 
egge."?! Fortune's appearance is shifting, multiple, internally diverse: “Lo thus 
dyueris heddes, dyeris wittes. / Fortune alone as dyeris as they all, / Vnstable 
here & ther amonge them fflittes"?? However, wherever a pronoun is given, 
it is “she” However, More lists great men abandoned by Fortune, and here 
the verse is animated by quick alterations: "Thus ffell Iulius from his mighty 
power. / Thus ffel Darius the worthy kyng of Perse."?? Here we find something 
intimated in the French epigram at the beginning of More's verses: "Perverse 
Fortune / Which turns [versse] the world.”24 Just as the reader of the lottery 
book would have turned the pages to find out the results of the lottery, More's 
reader experiences a frisson of Fortune's physics, the experience of turning 
on her wheel, as we turn from one line to the next to follow the downfall of 


15 More, “Fortune Verses," 32. On More's sources see Hubertus Schulte Herbrüggen-Hunt, 
"Thomas More's Fortune Verses: A Contribution to the Solution of a Few Problems, trans. 
Amos Johannes Hunt, Moreana, 48 (2011), 132. 

16 More, “Fortune Verses,” 33. 

17 More, “Fortune Verses,” 33. 

18 More, “Fortune Verses,” 33. 

19 More, “Fortune Verses,” 34-35. 

20 More, “Fortune Verses,” 35. 

21 More, “Fortune Verses,” 35-36. 

22 More, “Fortune Verses,” 36. 

23 More, “Fortune Verses,” 37. 

24 “Fortune peruerse | Qui le monde versse.” My translation. More, “Fortune Verses,” 31. 
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great men. The only solution to Fortune’s inconstancy that More proposes is 
voluntary poverty. This is illustrated by a long list of philosophers, including 
the Stoic sage Byas, who claimed that he carried all his riches inside him.?5 
Unlike Machiavelli, More does not propose that we can control Fortune. He 
simply hopes to warn those who roll the dice to be cautious: “thou wilt nedes 
medill with her tresur”26 He goes on to affirm our free will in negotiating with 
Fortune: “Do as ye liste, ther shall no man you bynde.”27 This may be why More 
does not imitate contingency by introducing poetic ambiguities of meaning: 
he wants to instruct the reader in Fortune's nature. 

More's verses appeared in a volume, published a few years after More's exe- 
cution in 1535, entitled The Boke of the fayre Gentylwoman that no man shulde 
put his truste, or confidence in: that is to say, Lady Fortune ... (c. 1540). Despite 
their didactic purpose, More's verses were later seen as evidence of his "dis- 
solute life.”?8 For More, however, thinking about Fortune was no youthful folly. 
He returned to the topic in two epigrams, “Lewes Ye Loste Lover" and “Davy 
the Diser,’ which appear to have been written shortly before his execution.?9 
In “Lewes Ye Loste Lover, an abandoned lover complains about “flattering 
fortune," no longer as attractive as she once was, vowing that, from now on, 
“Truste shall I god.’3° Despite this, the final line of the epigraph introduces 
an ambiguous note: "Euer after thy caulme, looke I for a storme.”3! The lover 
knows now that even Fortune's calm predicts further storms, which he will not 
escape. In “Davy the Diser, another fool appeals to his mistress: a gambling 
man addresses Lady Luck after losing everything.?? The speaker thanks her, 
with what could be a hard-won serenity or ironic bitterness, for giving him 
time to write poetry. The rhetorical effect of these epigraphs is a humble rec- 
ognition of the power and reality of Fortune. And here, importantly, Fortune is 


25 More, “Fortune Verses,” 38. 

26 More, “Fortune Verses,” 40. 

27 More, “Fortune Verses,” 40. 

28 The phrase is from Matthew Parker, Elizabeth 1’s first Archbishop of Canterbury. Parker 
was referring to Wyer's The boke of ... Fortune (1556) in which other authors’ writ- 
ings on gambling are attributed to More. Letter to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 1 March 1558/9; 
Correspondence of Matthew Parker 1535-1575 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1853), 60. 

29 On More's continued use of Fortune, see Herbrüggen-Hunt, "Thomas More's Fortune 
Verses,” 145-48. Complete Works of St. Thomas More, vol. 1, 45-46. William Roper, More's 
sixteenth-century biographer, provides the date and context for these writings; Complete 
Works of St. Thomas More, xxxii. 

30 More, “Lewes Ye Loste Lover," 45. 

31 More, "Lewes Ye Loste Lover," 45. 

32 More, “Davy the Diser, 46. 
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not only an external event but also a kind of linguistic contingency, or ambigu- 
ity, that has been integrated into the speaker's own language. 

Discourses against Fortune are often an elite phenomenon, most applicable 
to the rich and powerful. They indicate an experience of passivity that was 
most perceptible to elite men like More at the thought of exceptional misfor- 
tune, when they were no longer able to identify with the will of the sovereign, 
earthly or divine. It is striking that these men do not blame the King or God 
for their unfulfilled desire; instead their anger is displaced onto the feminine 
figure of Fortune or Lady Luck.83 In the same spirit, Augustine lamented, ironi- 
cally, that those who supplicate themselves to Fortune were not even address- 
ing themselves to a masculine god, let alone the true God.** Similarly, as 
A.C. Cousins noted, More's Fortune is a parody of the Christian deity: she does 
not reward her devotees or even hear their prayers.85 Since complaints against 
Fortune can only fall on deaf ears, they are not effective prayers but ironic, 
futile utterances.36 They have no efficacy for the speaker, only for a third-party, 
which is to say the reader. In More’s verses, didactic purpose is supreme, limiting 
contingency's work. The reader is not made to look foolish — at least not yet. 


2 The Confusion of Thomas Wyatt 


The use of poetic ambiguity to imitate Fortune's contingency is perfected in 
the poetry of Thomas Wyatt (ca. 1503-1542). A poet in the court of Henry VIII, 
Wyatt was asked by Katherine of Aragon to translate Petrarch's De remediis 
into English. He complained that Petrarch's manual was too long, and decided 
instead to translate Plutarch's “lytell boke" on a similar topic, De tranquilitate 
animi, claiming that it bore “the frutes of the aduertysmentes of theme [...] 
without tedyousnesse of length."?? Instruction in the management of fortune 
can also be found in Wyatt's poems, which offer almost exclusively negative 
lessons. In one poem, Wyatt's speaker realizes that Fortune is “deaf unto my 


33 This symbolic operation is absent in Boethius, where Lady Philosophy is the alternative 
to Fortune. 

34 Augustine, De civitate Dei, bk. 1v, 19. 

35 A. D. Cousins, "Augustine, Boethius and the Fortune Verses of Thomas More," Moreana, 39 
(2002), 29-30. 

36  Inthis sense, such poetic appeals to Fortune have an affinity with the "poetic function" 
described by Roman Jakobson. 

37 Tho. Wyatis translation of Plutarckes boke, of the quyete of mynde (London: Richarde 
Pynson, 1528), sig. a2v. Ironically, in this refusal, Wyatt followed Petrarch's recommenda- 
tion to read brief books full of useful advice. 
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call,” and despairingly complains about the futility of despair, but he cannot 
turn away from her?? In another poem, the speaker complains that he has 
been abandoned by his mistress, only to have her happily restored to him.89 
Wyatt goes beyond More in the degree to which contingency is part of the 
speaker's own language, and this happens most importantly in an association 
between Fortune and the mistress. 

This association happens in Wyatt's “They fle from me that sometim did me 
seke,” one of the most celebrated and often interpreted poems of the English 
Renaissance. 


They fle from me, that somtime did me seke 

With naked fote stalkyng within my chamber. 

Once have I seen them gentle, tame, and meke, 
That now are wild, and do not remember 

That sometyme they have put them selves in danger, 
To take bread at my hand, and now they range, 
Busily sekyng in continuall change. 


Thanked be fortune it hath bene otherwise 
Twenty tymes better: but once especiall, 

In thinne aray, after a pleasant gyse, 

When her loose gown did from her shoulders fall, 
And she me caught in her arms long and small, 
And therwithall, so swetely did me kysse, 

And softly sayd: deare hart, how like you this? 


It was no dreame: for I lay broade awakyng. 

But all is turnde now through my gentlenesse, 
Into a bitter fashion of forsakyng: 

And I have leave to go of her goodnesse, 

And she also to use newfanglenesse. 

But, sins that I unkyndly so am served: 

How like you this, what hath she now deserved?^? 


38 X"Towishandwantandnotobtain,' Sir Thomas Wyatt: The Complete Poems, ed. R.A. Rebholz 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1978), 142-43. 

39 Wyatt, "Once, as methought, Fortune me kissed," in Complete Poems, 143-44. 

40 Songes and Sonettes, written by the ryght honorable Lorde Henry Haward late Earle of 
Surrey, and other (London, 1557), fol. 42; text from Tottel's Miscellany (1557-1587), ed. Hyder 
Edward Rollins (revised edition; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1966). 
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Wyatt's speaker has been abandoned, but it is not clear by whom or what. 
In the first stanza, “They” are identified by two antithetical oppositions, “flee/ 
seek" and "tame/wild." Critics have debated whether “They” are one or several; 
whether they are women, deer or birds (and if so what species of each), or some 
abstraction of creatureliness.*! Donald Friedman remarks: “one hardly thinks 
of deer stalking hungrily through a bedchamber,” but it is precisely this image 
that animates the first stanza for me.^? E.E. Duncan Jones points out that you 
only call something "naked" that is normally clothed and argues that "they" 
must be women, bearing the attributes of animals ("stalkyng" and "tame") 
metaphorically.4 By the same logic, however, you only call “tame” something 
that might otherwise be wild. Wyatt's image teems with possible reversals: 
"stalking" could indicate that the speaker is a hunter who is now hunted; the 
speaker could also be precious prey once sought out by hunters who now, sadis- 
tically, abandon him.44 These ambiguities initiate the reader into an important 
confusion. Whatever "they" are, they come from Fortune; as such, they possess 
no reason, following Fortune's physics. Only a fool would ask what “They” are, 
whereas the wise man recognizes them as Fortune's ephemeral gifts, and dis- 
parages them accordingly. But Wyatt does not expect his readers to be wise.*5 

The movement between the first and second stanzas mimics the “contin- 
uall change" of Fortune's favors. Moving into the past tense, Wyatt's speaker 
recalls a room traversed by a woman, now human and singular, whose graceful 
arms come to embrace him. Pointing out that her beauty, vanishing dress and 
power are part of Fortune's iconography, some readers have seen this woman 
as a representation of the goddess.^9 The only explicit reference to Fortune in 


41 S.F. Johnson, “Wyatt, They Flee From Me,’ Explicator, 11 (1952), 39; E.E. Duncan-Jones, 
“Wyatt's They Flee From Me,” Explicator, 12 (1953), 16-17; J.D. Hainsworth, "Sir Thomas 
Wyatt’s Use of the Love Convention,” Essays in Criticism, 7, 1 (1957), 90-95; Arnold Stein, 
“Wyatt's “They Flee From Me," The Sewanee Review, 67,1 (1959), 35; Harry Morris, “Birds, 
Does, and Manliness in ‘They Fle From Me,” Essays in Criticism, 10, 4 (1960), 484-92; 
Albert S. Gerard, "Wyatt's ‘They Fle From Me,’ Essays in Criticism, n, 3 (1961), 359-65; 
Leighton Greene, “Wyatt’s ‘They Fle From Me’ and the Busily Seeking Critics,” Bucknell 
Review, 12, 3 (1964), 17-30. 

42 Donald M. Friedman, “The Mind in the Poem: Wyatt's “They Fle From Me,” Studies in 
English Literature, 1500-1900, 7 (1967), 7. 

43 Duncan-Jones, “Wyatt, They Flee From Me," 9. 

44 Iam indebted to Oliver Browne for illuminating this for me. 

45 Leighton Greene may be correct that “busily seeking” readers of this poem go wrong, but 
the poem itself tempts readers to this activity so that they might be instructed of the 
dangers against what Wyatt in the dedication to De Tranquilitate Animi calls “ouer busy 
serchers of other menes actis.” Wyatt, Plutarkes boke, sig. A2r. 

46 Supporters of the Fortune thesis include: Johnson, “Wyatt, They Flee From Me,’ 39; 
Hainsworth, “Wyatt’s Use of the Love Convention,’ 93; George Whiting, “Fortune in 
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the poem is the exclamation “Thanked be fortune." This ostensibly casual 
remark indicates that the speaker still hopes to be restored to his former status. 
He is still Fortune's fool, and this is confirmed by the affirmation: “It was no 
dream: I lay broad waking.” Only those who believe in Fortune do not realize 
that her gifts are always a dream. The speaker cannot help but see all things 
as coming from, or withheld by, Fortune. This is why, when the figure of the 
woman appears in the second stanza, she is immediately confused for the 
beguiling goddess. 

The convergence between Fortune and Wyatt’s mistress happens in the 
curious phrase: “In thinne array.” “Thinne” contains a shadow of the pro- 
noun, “thine.” An early manuscript witness of the poem has “thyn,” an alter- 
nate spelling of “thine.”48 Modern editions have often flattened the phrase 
into “thin array,” but this is not what most Elizabethan readers would have 
encountered.^? After the first two editions of “Tottel’s Miscellany,” the popu- 
lar anthology in which Wyatt's poem was first printed, every other sixteenth- 
century edition has “thine array.”° Critics have often overlooked this important 
ambiguity. Some assume the speaker is talking to his departed mistress in a 
futile speech act.5! But this is not necessarily the case. The speaker could be 
addressing Fortune herself, saying that, when his mistress appeared in that 
intimate scene, she was dressed in the goddess’s own clothes. The word “array” 


Wyatt's ‘They Flee From Me,” Essays in Criticism, 10 (1961), 220-22; Koziskowski, "Wyatt's 

‘They Flee From Me,” 417; See Carolyn Chiappelli, “A Late Gothic Vein in Wyatt’s ‘They Fle 

From Me,” Renaissance and Reformation, 1, 2 (1977), 95-102. Dissenters include Morris, 
“Birds, Does, and Manliness in ‘They Fle From Me,” 484-92; Duncan-Jones, “Wyatt’s They 
Flee From Me,’ 16-17; Leighton Greene, “Wyatt's ‘They Fle From Me,” 28-30; K. Muir and 
P. Thomson, Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 
1969), 266-67; Sir Thomas Wyatt, Collected Poems, ed. Joost Daalder (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1975), 32. 

47 “Thanked be Fortune and hire false wheel, / That noon estaat assureth to be weel.” 
Chaucer, "The Knight's Tale,” 1. 925-26; The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Fred Norris 
Robinson (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957). 

48 Ms Egerton, 2711; transcribed in The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, ed. A.K. Foxwell (London: 
University of London Press, 1913), 86. This variant is passed over in Rollins, Tottel's 
Miscellany, 170. On the significance of the textual variants see Deborah C. Solomon, 
"Representations of Lyric Intimacy in Manuscript and Print Versions of Wyatt's ‘They flee 
from me,” Modern Philology, 11, 4 (2014), 668-82. 

49 Wyatt, The Complete Poems, 16-17. 

50 The first and second editions are both 1557. The 1559, 1565, 1567, 1574, 1585 and 1587 edi- 
tions of Tottel's Miscellany all print “thine array” 

51 Even this final line does not necessarily address the mistress herself, but ironically turns 
her phrase to a third-person, the reader or someone else. The final line of the Ms Egerton 
edition is “I wold fain knowe what she hath deserved." Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, 86. In 
this version, the mistress is never addressed in the second person. 
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also has a military sense: the order and arrangement of forces.52 Fortune's array 
is a bright and potentially brutal display. In reading this line, Wyatt compels 
the reader to confront the same question as the unfortunate speaker: is this a 
woman, a goddess or a woman who is an avatar of the goddess? It feels true to 
the contingency described in this poem that “thine” should remain a shadow 
in the strange and seductive phrase “thyn array” The poem’s ambiguities 
ensnare the reader in a poetic experience of contingency: we do not recognize 
Fortune at first, not until it is too late. To read this poem is to become a fool. 
An experience of exceptional misfortune — not imprisonment, as with 
Thomas More, but unrequited love — compels this elite man to perceive the 
contingency of desire. There can be no doubt that the happiness of Wyatt's 
speaker's is marked by Fortune. Her contingency is evoked in the phrases “con- 
tinuall change” and “all is turnde.” He accuses his mistress of a “bitter fashion 
of forsakyng” and “newfangleness,” a word also used by Chaucer in complaints 
about women’s inconstancy.?? Wyatt’s alliteration with "f" keeps the elusive 
goddess in the reader's mind. The speaker's mistress has abandoned him, but 
he does not ask why. Instead, he wants to know “what she hath deserved." Leigh 
Winser suggests that Wyatt's final line is a dubbio, a controversial question that 
readers can answer at their leisure — and misconstrue at their cost. Some critics 
answer, with surprising alacrity, that the woman deserves contempt.5^ There 
are two other possible answers: the first, Machiavellian, and the second femi- 
nist. If this question is directed at Fortune, rather than a human mistress, then 
the answer might lie in the speaker's claim that "all is turnde now through my 
gentlenesse.'55 If he has been too passive, then he should be more command- 
ing of external events in future. If, however, the question is directed at a real 
woman, then another answer proposes itself. Luce Irigaray describes a "traffic 
in women” that is fundamental to patriarchal society: exchanges of sisters and 
daughters that are designed to reproduce social bonds between men.55 Where 


52 "array, n”. OED Online. December 2018. Oxford University Press. http://www.oed.com/ 
view/Entry/10979. Milton is notable in his attention to its sartorial and militaristic senses: 
see, for example, Paradise Lost, 1v, 596. 

53 Prologue, The Legend of Good Women, 1.153; "Balade, Against Woman Unconstant,’ 1.1. On 
Wyatt's allusions to Chaucer, see Helen Cooper, "Wyatt and Chaucer: A Re-Appraisal,” 
Studies in English, 13 (1982), 104-23; Dennis Kay, “Wyatt and Chaucer: “They Fle from Me" 
Revisited," Huntington Library Quarterly, 47, 3 (1984), 211-25. 

54 Leigh Winser, “The Question of Love Tradition in Wyatt's “They Flee From Me,’ Essays in 
Literature, 2,1 (1975), 3-9; Johnson, “Wyatt, They Flee From Me,” 39. 

55 Machiavel's Prince, 202-9. 

56 The phrase “traffic in women" is from Claude Levi-Strauss, and it is developed into an 
analysis of homosociality in Luce Irigaray, This Sex Which Is Not One (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1985). 
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this is the case, women's desire is relevant only as an obstacle to social repro- 
duction, something that does not have to be respected, and only known in so 
far as it needs to be husbanded. In its fixation on female desire, Andrea Brady 
suggests, Wyatt’s poem intimates the possibility of women’s desire as a form of 
resistance to the reproduction of patriarchal society in marriage: something 
that was structurally speaking unnecessary but nevertheless desired by men 
too.5” Identifying the mistress with Fortune might reflect the speaker's ambiva- 
lence about female desire, his fear and perhaps also admiration. 


3 Jane Shore, an Unfortunate Mistress 


Later in the sixteenth century, we encounter another mistress in Fortune's array 
in a poem by Thomas Churchyard (ca. 1523-1604). First published in William 
Baldwin’s 1563 Mirror for Magistrates, an Elizabethan extension of Lydgate's 
Fall of Princes, Churchyard’s poem describes the rise and fall of Jane Shore, a 
goldsmith's wife who became the mistress of Edward rv.58 


They frownde on mee, that fawnd on mee before, 
And fled from mee that fellowed mee full fast, 
They hated mee, by whom I set much store, 

They knew full well my fortune did not last,59 


When she gains influence over the king, Shore dispenses favors like the capri- 
cious goddess. Like Wyatt, Churchyard alliterates heavily with “f” accusing 
Fortune with almost every word. Stanley Kozikowski argued that the associ- 
ation of Shore and Fortune reflects *a Tudor understanding of Wyatt's lyric, 
which likewise views the wayward mistress in the guise of Fortune."5? However, 
Wyatt's association between the mistress and Fortune reappears here in an 
altered form. 


57 Andrea Brady, Poetry and Bondage (manuscript in preparation). 

58 . Churchyard's poem was first published in the 1563 edition of The Mirrour of Magistrates, 
and also included in the 1578 and 1587 editions. On Fortune in Baldwin's book, see 
Frederick Kiefer, “Fortune and Providence in the ‘Mirror for Magistrates’ Studies in 
Philology, 74, 2 (1977), 146-64; Allyna E. Ward, “Fortune Laughs and Proudly Hovers: 
Fortune and Providence in the Tudor Tradition," The Yearbook of English Studies, 39, 1-2 
(2009), 39-57. 

59 Thomas Churchyard, “Howe Shores wife, Edwarde the fowerthes concubine, was by king 
Richarde despoyled of all her goodes and forced to do open penance,’ in THE LAST part 
of the Mirour for Magistrates, ed. William Baldwin (London: Thomas Marsh, 1578), 183. 

60 Kozikowski, “Wyatt’s ‘They Flee From Me,” 417. 
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In Churchyard’s poem, the association between Fortune and women is not 
an analogy made by a male speaker, but the female speaker's own act of iden- 
tification. Shore says: 


My power was prest to right the pooremans wrong, 
My handes were free to geeue where nede required, 
To watch for grace I neuer thought it long, 

To doe men good I nede not be desired. 

Nor yet with giftes my hart was neuer hyred. 

But when the Ball was at my foote to guide, 

I plaied to those that Fortune did abide.f! 


Shore pictures herself as Fortune, with her proverbial ball at her feet.9? She 
dispensed her favors “where nede required,’ and also, more ambiguously, 
“to those that Fortune did abide.” Her identification with Fortune is tempo- 
rary: at the time of speaking, she is already a victim, no longer dressed in 
Fortune’s array.$3 

If Wyatt’s poetic association of Fortune and the mistress influenced 
Churchyard, Churchyard transformed that association in an important way. 
This may have happened, surprisingly, thanks to Thomas More. More had 
described her downfall in his History of Richard III (ca. 1513-1518), which he 
wrote while Shore was still alive.9* There the female character exhibits a moral 
autonomy that is altogether absent in Wyatt’s poem: 


[S]he neuer abused to any mans hurt, but to many a mans comfort & 
relief: where the king toke displeasure, she would mitigate & appease his 
mind: where men were out of fauour, she wold bring them in his grace. 
For many that had highly offended, shee obtained pardon. Of great forfei- 
tures she gate men remission.55 


61 Churchyard, “Shores wife,” 180. 

62 This appears to be an early instance of the English proverb, “He has the ball at his feet.” 
Morris Palmer Tilley, A dictionary of the proverbs in England in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1950), B63. On the ubiquity of 
the ball in Fortune iconography see Panofsky, “Good Government” or Fortune?” 314. 

63 “Fortune then did me so sore molest”; Churchyard, “Shores wife,” 184. 

64 Churchyard' first published verse was Dauie Dicars Dreame, a satire that landed the 
young writer in a pamphlet controversy and in trouble with the lords. Orion St. Onge, 
Thomas Churchyard: A Study of his Prose and Poetry (Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State University, 
1966), 31-43. On the connections between Churchyard’s poem and More's history, see 
Barbara Brown, “Sir Thomas More and Thomas Churchyard’s ‘Shore’s Wife,” The Yearbook 
of English Studies, 2 (1972), 41-48. 

65 More, “The History of Richard III in Complete Works of St Thomas More, vol. 2, 56. 
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In More's account, Shore was vulnerable to suits by “those rather gay then 
rich." This detail illuminates the ambiguous line in Churchyard: “I plaied to 
those that Fortune did abide"96 Shore, said to be where the meretricious 
London district of Shoreditch got its name, dispensed favors not only to the 
deserving but also the beautiful, the already fortunate. We find this mixed 
motivation again in a late Elizabethan ballad, where Shore's double status as 
Fortune and a victim of Fortune is preserved.” 


I still had ruth on Widdows tears 

I succour' Babes of tender years, 
And never lookt for other gain, 

But Love and thanks for all my pain.59 


Here, Shore's will is made plain. Sara Ahmed argues that the representation of 
the will in fictional characters illuminates the perceived social threat of wil- 
ful women to patriarchal society.$® Unlike Wyatt's mistress, whose desire is 
masked, sustaining her association with Fortune, Shore's will is rendered intel- 
ligible in these accounts."? Even when she assumes the position of Fortune, 
Shore demonstrates a capacity for moral and intellectual decision-making, a 
mixture of vanity and charity that is all too human, distinguishing her from the 
inconstant goddess. Where Fortune is a figure of pure wilfulness, the rendering 
intelligible of Jane Shore's will is the means by which the mistress comes to 
appear as fully human. 


4 Fortune as Sovereign: Walter Ralegh and Elizabeth 1 


What happens to the association between Fortune and the mistress when the 
poet's mistress is a queen? "Fortune hath taken away my love,” a song written by 
Walter Ralegh in 1587, uses the analogy between Fortune and women to play- 
fully criticize Queen Elizabeth 1. According to a popular story, Ralegh's initial 


66 More, “The History of Richard III," in Complete Works of St Thomas More, vol. 2, 56. 

67 “The Wofull Lamentation of Jane Shore,” Claude M. Simpson, The British Broadside Ballad 
and Its Music (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1966), 121. On this ballad’s cir- 
culation in the late Elizabethan period, see James L. Harner, “‘The Wofull Lamentation 
of Mistris Jane Shore’: The Popularity of an Elizabethan Ballad,’ The Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, 71, 2 (1977), 137-49. 

68 Simpson, The British Broadside Ballad, 657. 

69 Sara Ahmed, “Willful Parts: Problem Characters or the Problem of Character,” New Literary 
History, 42, 2 (2011), 233. 

70 On Shore’s agency, see Wendy Wall, “Forgetting and Keeping: Jane Shore and the English 
Domestication of History,” Renaissance Drama, 27 (1996), 123-56. 
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rise to favor had been figured as an ascent of Fortune's wheel: when he first 
arrived at court, he had written in a glass window: “Fain would I climb, yet fear 
to fall”?! The Queen had then written underneath it: “If thy heart fails thee, 
climb not at all.7? The wheel had continued to turn and, apparently anxious 
about the rise of a rival, Ralegh wrote his song on Fortune, to which the Queen 
again wrote a response. Their verses are contrafacta, adaptations of a popular 
tune, “Fortune, my foe.” This tune was already ubiquitous in England, known 
on the continent as “Fortuyn Anlois,' and was set by many composers includ- 
ing Byrd and Dowland.” As in the original song, Ralegh's verses are a com- 
plaint against Fortune.” 


Fortune hath taken away my love, 

My life's joy and my soul's heaven above. 
Fortune hath taken thee away, my princess, 

My world's joy and my true fantasy’s mistress.?5 


Ralegh presents the queen with the quietly threatening idea that Fortune is 
her sovereign: 


71 Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (1662), sig. 2M1. On Elizabethan 
courtiers' use of lover's discourse, see Arthur F. Marotti, "Love is Not Love': Elizabethan 
Sonnet Sequences and the Social Order,’ ELH, 49, 2 (1982), 396-428. 

72 Thomas Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (1662), sig. 2M1. 

73 Gerald Heal Abraham, “A Lost Poem by Queen Elizabeth I," Times Literary Supplement, 
3457 (1968), 553. Simpson notes a speculative origin in 1565/6, when a license was 
granted to John Cherlwood for a ballad of “one complaining of the mutability of fortune." 
Simpson, The British Broadside Ballad, 225—31. On the contrafactum see Gavin Alexander, 
"The Elizabethan Lyric as Contrafactum: Robert Sidney's ‘French Tune’ Identified,’ Music 
& Letters, 84, 3 (2003), 378-402. They must have been an early adaptation of the song, 
since they are mentioned in Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (1588) and were printed 
as broadsides in the early 1590s. Bruce Olson notes that a broadside ballad, “ffortune hath 
taken thee awaye my love, being the true dittie thereof,” was entered into the Stationers 
Register on June 13, 1590; and “The second part of the Defianc to fortune" was entered 
on August 7, 1592; "A Lost Poem by Queen Elizabeth I," Times Literary Supplement, 3472 
(1968), 1032. 

74 Simpson, The British Broadside Ballad, 225; Christopher Marsh, “Fortune My Foe": The 
Circulation of an English Super-Tune, in Intersections. Interdisciplinary Studies in Early 
Modern Culture: Identity, Intertextuality, and Performance in Early Modern Song Culture, 
ed. Dieuwke van der Poel, Wim van Anrooij, and Louis Peter Grijp (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 
2016), 316. 

75 "Verse Exchange Between Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Ralegh,” in Elizabeth I: Collected 
Works, ed. Leah S. Marcus, Janel Mueller, and Mary Beth Rose (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2000), 307-9; Inner Temple Library, Ms Petyt, 538, vol. 10. 
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And only joy that Fortune conquers kings. 
Fortune, that rules the earth and earthly things, 
Hath taken my love in spite of virtue’s might: 
So blind a goddess did never virtue right. 


Fortune even conquers kings, Ralegh reminds Elizabeth. Tactfully he refrains 
from saying “queens.” Nevertheless, the challenge is implicit, and Katherine 
Butler notes that he is subverting the Queen's motto: semper eadem (“for- 
ever the same”).76 There is a hint here of the medieval view of Fortune as the 
handmaiden of Providence, bringing retributive justice against bad leaders.7? 
Ralegh’s song ends with an appeal to a higher sovereignty: 


With wisdom’s eyes had put blind Fortune seen, 
Then had my love, my love forever been. 

But love, farewell — though Fortune conquer thee, 
No fortune base nor frail shall alter me.?8 


In the final stanza, Ralegh rejects the courtly pursuit of Fortune, claiming a 
virtuous self-sovereignty. Now even if his mistress is subject to Fortune, Ralegh 
claims, he will not be. 

Ralegh tried to cast Elizabeth as a feminine thing of Fortune, incapable of 
the autonomy of mind necessary to resist it, but the queen's response refuses 
that role. Mocking him with affectionate familiarity, she turns his accusation 
back on him: 


Ah silly Pug, wert thou so sore afraid? 

Mourn not, my Wat, nor be thou so dismayed. 
It passeth fickle Fortune’s power and skill 

To force my heart to think thee any ill. 


No Fortune base, thou sayest, shall alter thee? 
And may so blind a witch so conquer me? 

No, no, my Pug, though Fortune were not blind, 
Assure thyself she could not rule my mind.?9 


76 Katherine Butler, Music in Elizabethan Court Politics (London: Boydell & Brewer, 2015), 61. 
77 Kiefer, “Fortune and Providence,” 150-51. 

78 Kiefer, “Fortune and Providence, 150-51. 

79 Elizabeth, "Verse Exchange,” 308. 
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Elizabeth bristles at the claim to self-sovereignty by one of her own subjects. 
Ralegh cannot be virtuous if he has been made afraid, she retorts. Fortune 
never troubled “wise men.”®° The Queen claims that, unlike Ralegh, she tran- 
scends Fortune’s domain. 

Earlier in her life, while imprisoned by her sister, Elizabeth had written 
a poem lamenting the dangerous effects of Fortune.?! The young princess 
had given a disenchanted description of Fortune, before making a vengeful 
appeal to God to do to her enemies what they had wished done to her.82 As 
queen, however, she denies being the subject of Fortune and asserts a moral 
autonomy proper to her station. Elizabeth’s social performances confused 
the conventional categories of Fortune and womanhood, performing chas- 
tity while exploiting eroticism as a style of courtly social relations. Five years 
after their exchange about Fortune, the total withdrawal of the Queen’s favor 
led Ralegh to seek another remedy to Fortune: not philosophical introspec- 
tion but empire-building projects in Guiana and Virginia, hoping to redeem 
himself by the extension of the queen’s sovereignty across the world.83 
And, in turn, England’s exploits in the Americas transformed the discourse 
of Fortune. 


5 The “Blackening” of Fortune 


When Churchyard came to revise his Jane Shore poem, he did so in a very dif- 
ferent climate to its original conception thirty years earlier.84 In the 1580s and 
gos, there was a new craze for Petrarchan poetry among English poets. In 1592, 
Samuel Daniel (1563-1619) published his Petrarchan sonnet sequence, Delia, with 
a “Complaint of Rosamund” appended to it. This inspired Churchyard to dress 
his old heroine in fashionable new clothes.85 Churchyard’s revived Jane Shore 


80 Elizabeth, “Verse Exchange,” 309. 

81 Elizabeth 1, “Written on a Window Frame at Woodstock,” in Elizabeth I: Collected Works, 
44-45. 

82 Elizabeth 1, “Written on a Window Frame at Woodstock,” 45. 

83  Onthe links between Ralegh’s fall from the queen's favor and his imperial projects, see 
Joyce Lorimer, Sir Walter Ralegh’s Discoverie of Guiana (London: Hakluyt Society, 2006); 
Louis Montrose, "The Work of Gender in the Discourse of Discovery," Representations, 33 
(1992), 1-41. 

84 Thomas Churchyard, “Heere follovves the Tragedie of Shores VVife, much augmented 
with diuers newe aditions,” CHVRCHYARDS Challenge (1593), 125-44. 

85 Some of Daniel's sonnets were first published in an unlicensed edition of Syr PS. 
His Astrophel and Stella Wherein the excellence of sweete poesie is concluded (London: 
[n. a.], 1591); the rest of the sequence appeared in Delia (London: [n. a.], 1592). 
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compares herself favorably with Daniel's heroine, the victim of another king's 
desire: “Rosamond the faire ... could scarse compare with me.”86 The fashion for 
Petrarchanism in England brought an intensified attention to the differences 
between the idea and physicality of the mistress.8? This had consequences for 
the figuration of Fortune. In Daniel’s sequence a youthful man encounters a 
goddess who at times appears similar to Fortune: 


WHilst youth and error led my wandring minde, 
And sette my thoughts in heedles waies to range: 
All vnawares, a Goddesse chaste I finde, 
(Diana-like) to worke my suddaine change.88 


The identity of this female figure is one of the games of Daniel’s sequence, 
which invites the reader to wonder which real woman, if any, is intended.89 
Despite the “Diana-like” virginity of Daniel's mistress, she bears some of the 
antithetical attributes of Fortune: she is fair and cruel; her frowns are clouds 
and her eyes are sunny; she is unkind but radiates goodness. 

Daniel's desperate speaker sees the stigma of Fortune in his mistress's gaze: 
“My fortunes wheele’s the circle of her eyes, / Whose rowling grace deigne 
once a turne of blis"9?? In this, Daniel's speaker is more sophisticated than 
Wyatt's, acknowledging that it is his own projection that dresses the mistress 
in Fortune’s array. 


Whilst I did build my fortune in her eyes, 
And layd my liues rest on so faire a face; 
Which rest I lost, my loue, my life and all, 
So high attempts to low disgraces fall?! 


After numerous comparisons between the mistress and Fortune, the speaker 
suddenly finds inconstancy in the mistress's own fortune. This is not genu- 
ine concern but amorous strategy. In a series of carpe diem poems, Daniel's 


86 Churchyard, “Tragedie of Shores VVife,” 129. 

87 On the Petrarchan tradition in England, see Helen Dubrow, Echoes of Desire: English 
Petrarchanism and Its Counterdiscourses (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1995); Petrarch 
in Britain: Interpreters, Imitators, and Translators over 7oo years, ed. Peter Hainsworth and 
Martin McLaughlin (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007). 

88 Daniel, Sonnet 5. 

89 On the poems different referential possibilities, see Marotti, “Love is Not Love,” 409. 

9o Daniel, Sonnet 12. 

91 Daniel Sonnet 12. 
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speaker reminds her that her beauty will fade, while reassuring her that his 
love will endure.9 Fortune is no more than an elaborate *neg."?3 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616) adopts a similar argument in his Sonnets, 
some of which were written under the influence of Daniel, and published 
belatedly in 1609. Shakespeare's Sonnets 25 and 29 triangulate the speaker, 
beloved male friend, and Fortune, claiming that the friend’s love is more 
important to the speaker than any of the goddess's other gifts.?^ The speaker’s 
love is securely invested outside of the domain of Fortune, within the friend's 
constant heart: "Where I may not remove, nor be removed.”95 Later, however, 
the speaker suffers under the contempt of “Fortune and men's eyes,” and it is 
obvious which is the more mesmerizing, potent, threatening.°5 He fears men's 
glances, and looks back fearfully at them: “Featured like him, like him with 
friends possessed, / Desiring this man’s art and that man's scope?" Jeff Dolven 
has described the importance of poetic imitation in the Tudor court.98 In 
Shakespeare's sonnets, poetic imitation among male poets is part of an econ- 
omy of desire, enacting in the description of female figures a kind of "traffic in 
women." However, it is not only a woman that is trafficked but also the male 
friend. Shakespeare's speaker fearfully fantasizes uneasily about the circula- 
tion of the friend's body, shot through with glances like St. Sebastian.% In his 
devotion to the male friend, Shakespeare's speaker is a victim of a desire that 
is, unusually, not blamed on women. But this does not last. 

The complaints against Fortune early in Shakespeare's sequence foreshadow 
an erotic triangle that emerges later between the speaker, a male friend and a 
woman. The speaker complains at being “made lame by fortune's dearest spite,” 
and this unpleasant intimacy is reiterated when the speaker masochistically 
asks the friend to “Join with the spite of fortune" in hating him.!°° The black- 
eyed mistress, first mentioned in Sonnet 127, is another candidate for Fortune's 


92 Sonnets 33-39 in the 1592 Delia; 32-38 in the 1594 edition. 

93 An insult presented as a compliment, typically given by a man to a woman, used as a 
strategy of seduction. See Urban Dictionary, https://www.urbandictionary.com/define 
.php?term-neg. 

94 The text is from Shake-speares Sonnets (London: [Thomas Thorpe], 1609), Sonnet 25. 
Compare with Daniel's Sonnet 32 in the 1594 Delia. 

95 Shakespeare, Sonnet 25. 

96 Shakespeare, Sonnet 29. 

97 Shakespeare, Sonnet 29. 

98 Jeff Dolven, “Reading Wyatt for the Style” Modern Philology, 105, 1 (2007), 81. 

99  Inthisrespect, my reading differs from that given in Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick, Between Men: 
English Literature and Male Homosocial Desire (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1985), 28-48. 
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array.!?! In the sonnets that follow, the mistress quickly becomes a symbol of 
desire’s contingency. The speaker is now subjected to both male and female 
desire, but only the woman is blamed. With the entrance of the mistress, the 
speaker's desire becomes fraught with the antithetical attributes of Fortune's 
gifts: “Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream."?? Shakespeare's treatment 
of the mistress has often been taken as a witty attack on “Petrarchan ideal- 
ism.” In fact, Shakespeare is applying a remedy that had been elaborated by 
Petrarch himself. 

Petrarch’s De remediis utriusque fortunae, a manual of Stoic remedies to 
Fortune, was one of the most popular works of Latin lay literature in the four- 
teenth century.!93 Set out as a series of dialogues on particular moral prob- 
lems, Petrarch’s manual numbers women among Fortune’s dubious gifts. In the 
dialogue “Of Pleasant Love,” an amorous Joy and a cautious Reason dispute 
the benefits of romantic love. Ultimately, Joy relents and Reason prescribes his 
philosophical remedy: 


For it is in the choyce of hym that is sicke, to be made whole, so soone 
as he begynneth to haue a wyll to be whole, and can finde in his harte to 
breake of the pleasant linkes of their sweete companie, which is an hard 
matter to doo, I confesse, but possible to hym that is willing. For as Cicero 
sayeth most grauely, This is to be declared which is found to be in euery 
perturbation, that it is nothing but in opinion, in the iudgment, and in 
the wyl.104 


Petrarch argues that the bad effects of Fortune can be avoided if the lover rep- 
resents the object of their cravings — in this dialogue, a woman — as harmful. 
Letizia Panizza calls Petrarch’s remedy, taken from Cicero, as “blackening the 
object of desire — therapy by aversion — so that women appear loathsome and 
sex degrading.”!°> Strikingly, no cognate of “blackening” appears in Cicero.!06 


101 Shakespeare, Sonnet 127. 

102 Shakespeare, Sonnet 129. 

103 Robert Coogan, “Petrarch and More's Concept of Fortune,” Italica, 46, 2 (1969), 168; 
Letizia A. Panizza, “Stoic Psychotherapy in the Middle Ages and Renaissance: Petrarch’s 
De remediis,’ in Atoms, Pneuma, and Tranquillity: Epicurean and Stoic Themes in European 
Thought, ed. Margaret J. Osler (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 56. 

104 Petrarch, Phisicke against fortune, trans. Thomas Twyne (London: Richard Watkyns, 1579), 
93-96. 

105 Panizza, “Stoic Psychotherapy,” 60. 

106 The verb denigrare was rare in the Ciceronian period, and the few instances I have found 
do not use it in the moral sense: i.e. Pliny, Natural History, xXVII, 52; Lewis and Short, 
A Latin Dictionary. Using the adjective “black” to connote moral failings is not a common 
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It is a modern projection, inserting a racialized logic into Stoic moral philoso- 
phy, and one that is already visible in Petrarch. 

One dialogue in De remediis compares the misfortune of romantic love with 
the inability to distinguish black from white. Joy, recently married, disputes 
with the bullish and Stoical Reason. In the dialogue’s final exchange, Reason 
lets loose his judgment: 


Toy. 

I haue met with a noble, chast, gentle, humble, obedient, vertuous, and 
faythfull wyfe. 

Reason. 

Thou art a notable fouler, thou hast founde a whyte Crowe: and yet there 
is no man that thynketh he hath founde a blacke one.107 


Reason says, ironically, that Joy has found a “whyte Crowe" (a good wife), but 
no man thinks he has a *blacke crowe” (a bad wife). Joy is a “notable fouler" 
because he has mistaken a bad wife for a good one, confusing vice and vir- 
tue, black and white. The distinction between black and white is explicitly 
moralized here. In this, Petrarch is drawing on the ancient trope of the black 
swan, which Juvenal uses as figure for the rareness of a good woman.!98 But in 
Petrarch that trope is inverted: the white crow is rare, and the black crow is a 
figure for the general burden of wives. Almost all women are black, Petrarch 
says, even many of those who appear to be white. This argument is the grounds 
for the remedy of “blackening.” The unhappy lover can remedy his unfortunate 
desire for the wrong object by spoiling that object in his own mental represen- 
tation of it.109 

The description of the dark-eyed mistress in Sonnets 127, 129, 130, 131 and 
132 carries out something strikingly similar to Petrarch's remedy. Shakespeare's 
speaker appears to intentionally project the stigma of Fortune onto his mis- 
tress's body. Since the mistress's desire is unreliable, the speaker must spoil his 


locution in Cicero: as an exception see, In Defence of A. Caecina, 27 (“nec minus niger nec 
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1,154); “tam perditus” is translated as “so black” (2, 11, 27); “falsa delata ab eo iudicavimus” 
is translated as “condemnatory judgments and black marks” (Philippic, 12, 11); “turpissi- 
mum’ is translated as “a black disgrace” (Tusculan Disputations, 11, 12). 
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representation of her. He lists her faults: “My Mistres eyes are nothing like the 
Sunne."!? The use of such a remedy is why he calls her black while acknowl- 
edging she is not actually physically black: “In nothing art thou black save in 
thy deeds.” It is only in her actions that she is “a woman collour’d ill"!2 In 
an admittedly “novelistic” reading of Shakespeare's sequence, Eve Kosofsky 
Sedgwick calls the mistress an incompletely developed character." If the 
dark mistress does not emerge as a “well-rounded” character — in such a way 
as Churchyard's Jane Shore does — it is because her will remains completely 
unintelligible.!^ The mistress of Shakespeare's sonnets is not a biographical 
woman, or even a social type, so much as a pure act of figuration. Here we see 
the work of figuration in the construction of racial difference. This raises a set 
of questions, not about her true identity (as in Daniel's sequence) but about 
her status as a figure: what is being carried over onto the image of the dark 
mistress? What is the moral value of her darkness (i.e. is it wicked or morally 
neutral)? What is its aesthetic value (is it novel, beautiful or ugly)? Will the 
speaker be able to repudiate his desire, or will he, in numbering her attributes, 
however foul, only make his desire grow? The black ink of the poem represents 
the proliferation of his desire, rather than its moderation. Precisely where the 
poem tries to manage desire’s contingency, it emerges as ungovernable. This is 
not only the case for the dark-eyed mistress, but also for Shakespeare’s speaker. 

In Shakespeare’s sonnets, Fortune, so often conceived as unchanging in 
her changefulness, appears stamped by history. The “blackening” of the mis- 
tress is more than the witty application of a moral-philosophical technique 
from Petrarch: it coincides with the history of European colonialism, and the 
representation of a racially marked figure as an “exterior” that is at once the 
source of social reproduction and a threat to it.!5 As Kim Hall has shown, the 
figure of the black woman was an important part of the poetic imagination 
of Elizabethan England, and a symbol of anxiety about the harmful effects 
of American gold on the English economy.!$ In Shakespeare's sonnets, 
the dark mistress is not only a symbol of foreign investments that must be 
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repudiated by the patriotic poet, but also the focus of sexual excitement and 
aesthetic fascination: “In ould age blacke was not counted faire ... But now 
is blacke beauties successive heire"! This claim makes the dark mistress 
the symbol of a modern age, and of the desires and fears associated with the 
Atlantic trade in slaves and other precious commodities.!!8 

In Fortune's array, the woman is blamed for the contingency of desire, and 
the black woman represents an extension of this logic, a specifically modern 
re-figuration of Fortune. Theorists of black womanhood have shown how 
black women have been excluded from the “universal,” but implicitly white, 


«c 


category of woman.!? Hortense Spillers remarks: “‘the black woman' can be 


seen as a particular instance of the split subject also posited by psychoanalytic 
theory.”!2° The mistress of Shakespeare's sonnets is notably split: marked as 
feminine by the contingency of her desire but also split off from womanhood 
by her darkness. In being dark and a woman she is doubly distinguished from 
the safe masculinity of reason, known only insofar as her desire is contingent. 
The dark mistress is a figure altered by and for a new world, which appears 
on the threshold of a change in attitudes to figuration, when the exponents 
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of experimental science were starting to reject the use of poetic and rhetorical 
figures. Its uncanny early modernity may be why this particular figuration of 
black womanhood, and the demand for dehumanized labor that was its raison 
détre, continues to burden the living. 


6 Fortune’s Capture: Katherine Philips among the Stoics 


The Elizabethan super-tune “Fortune, my foe” circulated widely after Ralegh 
and Elizabeth, becoming a sonic figure for the dangers of female desire.!?! In the 
seventeenth century, it was used in a popular song, “Doctor Faustus,” as well as 
a hymn, "Aim not too high in things above thy reach," where Fortune does not 
appear but the sins are feminized figures: “pride, the Mother of mishap" and 
“Gluttony, the mother of excess."?? The melody was also used for songs about 
violent crimes, and became a popular hanging tune: even in 1779, the execu- 
tion of a popular highwayman was met with a thousand white handkerchiefs 
and verses of the song.!23 It was also particularly associated with ballads about 
the crimes of unruly women and their punishment.!24 The melody resurfaces 
in The Comical Hash (1668), a play by Margaret Cavendish (ca. 1623-1673). A 
singer is asked by some ladies at court to perform, and she foolishly chooses a 
ballad about unruly women: 


I was to sing them a Song for my money; so I sung them an old Song, the 
burden of the Song, Oh women, women, monstrous women, what do you 
mean for to do? but because the Song was against women, they would 
have had me given them their money back again, I told them no I would 
not [...] so then I sung them Doctor Faustus that gave his Soul away to the 
Devill; for I knew Conjurers and Devills pleased women best.!25 


121 This paragraph draws on Simpson, The British Broadside Ballad, 225-31, Marsh, “The 
Circulation of an English Super-Tune," 308-29. 
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Having upset the ladies, and fearing she will lose their fee, the singer quickly 
chooses another gruesome ballad, “Doctor Faustus,” which is set to the same 
tune. This sates the ladies’ appetites with less misogynistic matter. Cavendish's 
play goes on to disparage the women's interest in the misfortunes of others, 
and proposes instead the austere virtues of contemplation and retirement. 
Seventeenth-century woman writers, as Susan Lanser argues, helped to invent 
an intellectual and philosophical autonomy specific to women.!26 In one nota- 
ble seventeenth-century poet, that autonomy is elaborated as a decisive rejec- 
tion of Fortune's array.!2” 

Katherine Philips (1632-1664) became famous in the 1660s for her poems 
and translations, making her perhaps the first non-aristocratic woman in 
England to be widely acclaimed as a poet. Her posthumous collection, Poems 
by the Most Deservedly Admired Mrs. Katherine Philips, the Matchless Orinda 
(1667), represented her as someone who had suffered from Fortune but who 
had, ultimately, triumphed over it.!28 Many of her poems describe the vicis- 
situdes of friendship as well as the turbulent politics of the English Civil War 
as the harmful effects of a world dominated by Fortune. Philips’s poetry elabo- 
rated a Christian adaptation of Stoic remedies to Fortune. Gilles Monsarrat 
claimed that Stoicism was adopted mainly in drama, but we have already 
seen some of the ways in which Fortune's career in sixteenth-century poetry 
was entwined with Stoicism. After the outbreak of civil war in 1641, there was 
another flowering of the "iron philosophy" in England. 

The only place where Philips explicitly discusses Stoic remedies to Fortune 
is in a 1662 letter to her friend Charles Cotterell. She writes: “I [...] could never 
govern my Passions by the Lessons of the Stoicks, who at best rather tell us 
what we should be, than teach us how to be so; they shew the Journey's end, 
but leave us to get thither as we can.”!29 She acknowledges the power of Stoic 
advice but remains skeptical: "I would be easie to my self in all the Vicissitudes 
of Fortune, and SENECA tells me I ought to be so, and that 'tis the only way to 
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be happy; but I knew that as well as the Stoick. I would not depend on others 
for my Felicity; and EPICTETUS says, if I do not, nothing shall trouble me.”180 
In his Enchiridion, the Greek Stoic philosopher Epictetus makes an important 
distinction between things within and outside of the control of the will, and 
encourages his followers not to invest in the latter but to remain in a state of 
passionlessness or apatheia.!?! This advice might have inspired Philips not to 
invest in friendship. She acknowledged that her friends belong to the world 
dominated by Fortune, but she also knew that she could not relinquish them. 

Philips remained preoccupied by the Stoic notion of apatheia as a possi- 
ble remedy to the painful effects of Fortune. But her poetry repeats the fail- 
ure of the attempt to overcome the passions for once and for all. Her poem 
“Submission” strikes an apathetic pose only to document its collapse. It opens 
with a complaint against an unspecified, traumatic event: 


‘Tis so, and humbly I my will resign, 

Nor dare dispute with Providence Divine 

In vain, alas! we struggle with our chains, 
But more entangled by the fruitless pains.1?2 


Since all events in the world are caused by God's Providence, the speaker must 
submit to God’s will. This is the only way to happiness in a turbulent world: 
“For why should changes here below surprize / When the whole world its revo- 
lution tries?"3? Only a devout and philosophical attitude of submission allows 
Fortune to be seen as an illusion: 


For outward things remove not from their place, 
Till our Souls run to beg their mean embrace; 
Then doting on the choice make it our own, 

By placing Trifles in th’ Opinion’s Throne. 


[..] 


For right Opinion's like a Marble grott, 
In Summer cool, and in the Winter hot; 


130 ©The Collected Works of Katherine Philips, 46. 
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132 Philips, "Submission." 

133 Philips, "Submission." 
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A Principle which in each Fortune lives, 
Bestowing Catholick Preservatives.!?* 


Fortune is an error of perception that only a Christianized Stoic attitude has 
the power to banish. Philips goes on to claim: “Could we keep our Grandeur and 
our state, / Nothing below would seem unfortunate.”135 In this she echoes the 
Neo-Stoic advice of Descartes, who argued that a state of spiritual “Grandeur” 
could be accomplished through regular acts of reflection.!86 In a metaphor 
inspired by the recent civil war, Philips describes reason as displaced from the 
court of the soul, where trifles usurp the throne, seeking refuge in the "Marble 
grott" of Stoic apathy. But Philips herself could not remain for long in that cold 
state. Where Descartes promoted the sovereignty of the rational mind, she 
describes a more entangled relationship between self and world. 

At the end of "Submission," Fortune emerges not as a figure for dangerous 
contingency but as a name for the rewards of spiritual reflection: 


"Tis this resolves, there are no losses where 
Vertue and Reason are continued there. 

The meanest Soul might such a Fortune share, 
But no mean Soul could so that Fortune bear.137 


Here, Fortune does not inspire a contempt for worldly goods but, instead, a 
generous spiritual relationship to the world. The “meanest Soul" (i.e. someone 
of the lowest social status) can achieve the benefit of “right Opinion," but “no 
mean” (i.e. ungenerous) person can achieve it. This is not Stoic apathy so much 
as Christian compassion. In the final lines of “Submission,” Philips's speaker 
performs her own accomplishment of that spiritual grandeur: 


Thus I compose my thoughts grown insolent, 
As th' Irish harper doth his Instrument; 


134 Philips, "Submission." 

135 Philips, "Submission." 

136 Descartes elaborated a Neo-Stoic ethics in his letters to Elisabeth, Princess of Bohemia, 
as well as in his Treatise on the Soul (London: Martin and Ridley, 1650). The correspon- 
dence was not printed until much later but circulated in manuscript during Descartes's 
lifetime, and the intellectual nature of their relationship was also indicated in dedica- 
tions from his Principia and in the prefatory letters to the Treatise on the Passions. The 
friendship between the philosopher and the princess must have been known to Philips 
and Cotterell, who had been steward to Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, the mother of 
Descartes's correspondent, between 1652 and 1655. 

137 Philips, "Submission." 
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Which if once struck doth murmure and complain, 
But the next touch will silence all again.138 


The speaker's identity is split in this image: submission is figured as a colo- 
nial occupation: the soul, implicitly the English sovereign, rules over the body, 
which is associated with the rebellious Irish people. This perhaps also reflects 
Philips's own ambiguous position as an English-born Royalist woman who 
married to a Parliamentarian member of the Welsh gentry. She was also liter- 
ally invested in colonialism: when in the 1640s and 50s the Irish rose up against 
their colonizers, Philips’s father invested in Cromwell’s campaign to suppress 
the insurrection, and Philips herself later travelled to Dublin to try to recu- 
perate his money.!89 By relinquishing her desire to control external objects, 
and submitting it to God’s Providence, the poet is no longer Fortune’s fool. She 
identifies her will with the sovereign, but the identification is incomplete. We 
know that a moment later she will start to murmur again: only in death will she 
accomplish the stillness that she craves. 

Philips was not a Stoic sage and did not believe she could overcome Fortune 
for good. Her poetic persona, “Orinda,” was a devoted friend who knew that 
those she loved were subject to danger and death. If Orinda was Fortune's 
fool, it is because she did not want to relinquish the pleasure of friendship; 
she wanted to protect her friendships from Fortune, sometimes through con- 
trolling, even manipulative behavior. In poems written for her friends, Rosania 
and Lucasia, Orinda laments the fact that friendship is subject to the depreda- 
tions of Fortune, but insists nevertheless that it is the best happiness in the 
world. Unlike the internal withdrawal of the Stoic, friendship was an enclosure 
where two souls could be protected from the ravages of the world. These inti- 
mate friendships extended out into a “Society of Friendship.” Philips claimed 
that the friends had the power to teach the whole world. 


Lucasia. 

Nay I know there’s nothing sweet below 
Unless it be a Friend. 

Rosania 

Then whilst we live, this Joy lets take and give, 
Since death us soon will sever.140 


138 Philips, "Submission." 

139 On Philips's visit to Ireland, see Penelope Anderson, Friendships Shadows: Women's 
Friendship and the Politics of Betrayal in England, 1640-1705 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2012), 100. See also Philips's poem "The Irish Greyhound." 

140 Philips, “A Dialogue betwixt Lucasia, and Rosania.” 
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This is more than a mere riposte to the misogynistic figurations of women: 
friendship is a world in which women escape the practical and instrumental 
roles of everyday life; the friends stand as proof of women’s moral, intellectual 
and erotic autonomy. In this enclosure, Fortune had been dispossessed. 

Philips insisted that the virtuous woman could control Fortune. What she 
wrote in praise of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, might also be the aim of her 
own poetry: 


Fortune weary of her malice grew, 

Became her Captive and her Trophee too: 
And by too late a Tribute begg’d t’ have been 
Admitted subject to so brave a Queen.!*! 


In these lines, Fortune is a spoil of war, captured and enslaved by the virtuous 
woman. It is no accident that the triumph over Fortune was figured in terms 
of slavery: Philips’s autonomy was conceptualized in and for a circle of bour- 
geois and aristocratic readers, living in a society increasingly reliant on slave 
labor in its colonies. English air, said to be “too pure” for slavery, did not reach 
Barbados, which legitimized slavery in the notorious Slave Code of 1661, writ- 
ten a year before Philips’s poem.!?? Susan Lanser notes that the articulation of 
female subjectivity was imbricated with logics of class and race. Accordingly, 
Philips’s triumph echoes the claims of English merchants that they could cap- 
ture Fortune through investment andinsurance.!43 In this way, Philips’s rejection 
of the association between Fortune and women imitates the new capitalist 
rationality and its foreign opportunities. 

Renaissance figurations of Fortune were often, to borrow Cavendish’s phrase, 
“against women.” Dressing their mistresses in Fortune’s array, poets associated 
women with inconstancy and irrationality, asserting an intellectual difference 
between the sexes and rendering women's desire as something to be managed 
but not respected. However, as we have seen, the association of women and 


141 Philips, “On the Death of the Queen of Bohemia.” 

142 See Hilary McD. Beckles, The First Black Slave Society: Britain's “Barbarity Time" in 
Barbados, 1636-1876 (Kingston, Jamaica: University of West Indies Press, 2016). 

143 Lanser, The Sexuality of History, 6, 250; Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment, 462-505; 
Albert O. Hirschman, The Passions and the Interests: Political Arguments for Capitalism 
before its Triumph (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1977). Philips, the daughter 
of a cloth merchant, was aware of mercantilist discourse: “A Relation of mine, who had 
travell’d in foreign Countries, was often wont to say, Interesse e tutto il Mondo, e cosi son 
io, All the World is made up of Interest, and so am I” Letter to Cotterell, 28 March 1662; 
Philips, Letters, 24. Hirschman identifies that maxim as a common figure of mercantilist 
discourse, The Passions and the Interests, 42-48. 
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Fortune was also challenged in poetry: displaced by Churchyard’s humane mis- 
tress, transcended by Elizabeth’s chaste sovereignty, and rendered obsolete by 
Philips's friendships. In representing discourses against Fortune as embodied, 
passionate, relational speech acts, poetry illuminates the historicity of this fig- 
ure and its association with womanhood. The early modern re-figuration of 
Fortune happened within the changing structure of English society, as it grew 
dependent on slave labor in its American colonies. Contemplating these mon- 
uments built with the spoils of Atlantic trade, readers of Renaissance literature 
are well placed to recognize the origins of our ethics in a slave society, and, in 
turn, the present need for new re-figurations.!44 
144 The artist Morehshin Allahyari has conceptualized “re-figuration’ as a feminist and 
anti-colonial art practice. See Joel Kuennen, “Refiguring Monstrosity: Interview with 


Morehshin Allahyari,” The Seen Journal (September 28, 2018), http://theseenjournal.org/ 
wp-content/uploads/2018/09/Morehshin_Allahyari.pdf. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Game of Art and Chance: Lottery, Fortune, 
and Fatum in the Low Countries in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries 


Sophie Raux 


Many authors are agreed that a major shift in the representations of the con- 
cepts of Fate and Fortuna occurred between the mid-sixteenth century and the 
early decades of the seventeenth.! In a Europe that was in crisis and wracked 
by profound political and religious conflicts, the question of what governed 
human destiny acquired unprecedented urgency in the theological and philo- 
sophical thinking of the day. The Reformation and the rise of Neo-Stoic schools 
of thought undeniably boosted these discussions. At the same time, they were 
fostered by substantial upheavals in the economic sphere, linked to the inven- 
tion of commercial modernity and the development of market capitalism, 
both of which were based on innovation and financial speculation. A percep- 
tible increase in the notion of risk lay at the heart of this development and 
helped to steer the concept of an unpredictable Fortuna towards the notion of 
a contingency that might possibly tame some features of chance.? While these 
aspects have been highlighted before, I would like to draw attention to a social 
fact that I believe has been insufficiently taken into account as thinking about 
Fortune, Chance, Destiny, Opportunity, and Providence has developed. This 
is the introduction of spectacular lotteries in Renaissance Europe and more 
particularly in the former Low Countries. Indeed, lotteries acquired particu- 
larly impressive forms in these territories, which were facing the harsh reality 
of political and economic instability and experiencing the spread of Christian 
humanism, Neo-Stoicism, and Calvinism. A large-scale social and popular phe- 
nomenon, affecting all social classes, the lottery was seen just as much as the 
most tangible expression of blind Fortuna distributing her bounty at will as 
the manifestation of divine Providence. On the basis of the images the lottery 


1 See notably The End of Fortuna and the Rise of Modernity, ed. Arndt Brendecke and Peter Vogt 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2017). 

2 Florence Nightingale David, Games, Gods and Gambling (London: Griffin, 1962); Lorraine 
Daston, Classical Probability in the Enlightenment (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1988), especially Chapter 3. 
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engendered in the visual culture of the day, this article aims to offer several 
lines of inquiry into the lottery culture’s impact on the notion of Fortuna and 
Fatum in the former Low Countries. 


1 Lotteries and Games of Chance: Thinking about Fortune 
and Hazard 


Lotteries are pure games of chance, which have no strategies for players 
to adopt. They involve placing bets of money in the hope of winning a ran- 
dom draw. If the birth of games of chance appears as old as the beginning of 
civilization,3 the origin of lotteries, which constitute only one very specific cat- 
egory, came much later, in the fifteenth century in the former Low Countries 
and Italy, in other words, in the two parts of Western Europe that were the 
most urbanized, most institutionally structured, and most commercially 
dynamic at the time.* On the other hand, entrusting decision making to fate or 
chance had been common from time immemorial, particularly for the alloca- 
tion of land, property, privilege, or office. The practice — which occurs in the 
Bible and numerous ancient texts — was held to be one of the fairest means 
of division between the members of a group, eliminating collusion and power 
games. As such, and insofar as it was not based on money wagers, it gener- 
ated almost no moral objections.f Since Antiquity, ideas about fate and chance 
had crystalized in gambling. The basic meaning of the Latin word alea relates 
primarily to playing dice and, by extension, to notions of chance and luck. In 
demotic medieval Arabic, the notion of chance was also shaped around gam- 
bling, "az-har" meaning “a die” In this way, the arbitrary verdict of the dice 
gave rise to one of the earliest and most widespread metaphorical expressions 


3 Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play-Element in Culture (Kettering, Ohio: 
Angelico Press, 2016 (first published in 1949)). 

4 Daston, Classical Probability, 131-63; Robert Muchembled, “La roue de fortune. Loteries et 
modernité en Europe du XV* au XVII* siècles,” in Loteries en Europe. Cinq siècles d'histoire, ed. 
Bruno Bernard et al. (Ghent: Snoeck-Ducaju & Zoon, 1994), 17-53; Evelyn Welch, “Lotteries in 
Early Modern Italy,” Past and Present, 199 (2008), 71-11; Sophie Raux, Lotteries, Art Markets 
and Visual Culture in the Low Countries, 15th-17th Centuries (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2018). 

5 For instance, Numbers 26:53-56. 

6 Civil and canon law opposed all kinds of gambling for money. For the Romans, such gam- 
bling was prohibited on pain of infamy. In the Christian world, the Church Fathers urged 
their condemnation, and their prohibition was confirmed at several synods and councils. In 
the Arab world, the Quran harshly condemns gambling. 
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of fate and destiny, which has inspired thinkers and artists ever since.” When 
Andrea Alciato published his Emblematum Liber in 1531? the first collection 
of its kind to be seen in Europe, he dedicated a particularly eloquent emblem 
to the unpredictability of fate (Fig. 7.1): beneath the title, Semper Praesto Esse 
(“misfortune is always ready”), three women question fate by playing dice in 
order to learn which of them will be the first to die. At the very moment that 
one rejoices that the dice did not declare her the first to meet her demise, she 
is killed by a tile landing on her head: the superiority of Fatum and Misfortune 
triumphs over human beliefs and activities. 

An entire culture of fate and chance was deeply entrenched in the mindsets 
of Renaissance Europe, both north and south. The fascination wrought by the 
vagaries of Fortune also worked to the advantage of those who favored making 
a profit from gambling and speculation. At the end of the Middle Ages, bet- 
ting fever gripped Western Europe, whether urban or rural. Bets were placed 
at every opportunity — on the sex of an unborn baby, the imminent death of a 
particular person, the sovereign’s next visit to the Netherlands, the date naval 
expeditions would return and so on.° In the economic sphere, this love of 
speculation was expressed in the development of risk-based financial opera- 
tions, supported by an upsurge in tools designed to ensure big business had 
the wherewithal to expand, including credit, marine insurance, and, before 
long, life insurance too. At the same time, the real-estate sector, stock-market 
transactions, and currency-exchange operations were dominated by a fever of 
speculation that led to betting even on the exchange rate.!° 

It was in this atmosphere of speculation linked to nascent capitalism that 
modern Europe's first lotteries were established. The idea of inventing a 
profit-generating mechanism based on the coming together of the appetite 
for games of chance and the lure of profit was in keeping with the Zeitgeist. 
The step was taken on the initiative of the authorities in the 1440s, first in 


7 Girolamo Cardano’s Liber de Ludo Aleae (ca. 1564), which can be considered as a semi- 
nal book on randomness, is based on Cardano’s experience of gaming in the calculation 
of dice throws. See for instance, Gerda Reith, The Age of Chance: Gambling in Western 
Culture (London: Routledge, 1999), 23-24. 

Andrea Alciato, Emblematum liber (Augsburg: Steyner, 1531). 

Fernand Donnet, “Paris d'autrefois,” Bulletin de l'Académie Royale d'Archéologie de Belgique 
(1903), 217-24; Fernand Donnet, “Note additionnelle concernant les paris à Anvers, 
Bulletin de l'Académie Royale d'Archéologie de Belgique (1904), 83-87; Jan Albert Goris, 
Etudes sur les colonies marchandes méridionales (Portugais, Espagnols, Italiens) à Anvers 
de 1488 à 1567 (Louvain: Université de Louvain, 1925), 425-28; Huizinga, Homo Ludens, 83. 

10 Goris, Etudes sur les colonies marchandes, 381; Decisions: Risk and Reward, ed. Johnnie 
Johnson and Alistair Bruce (London; New York: Routledge, 2008). 
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FIGURE 7.1 “Tousjours malheur est prest,” in Andrea Alciat, Emblèmes d'Alciat (Lyon: Rouille, 
1549), 158, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France 
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the Burgundian Netherlands and almost simultaneously in Italy. Thereafter, 
lotteries developed in the most varied forms throughout Europe, involving 
operators of every social status (from the heights of power to the humble citi- 
zen), for diametrically opposed purposes (from the most philanthropic to the 
most venal), and for unpredictable stakes (from the most enormous to the 
most insignificant). 


2 Public Lotteries: Staging Fortune and Chance 


Several kinds of lottery existed in the Low Countries, conferring widely differ- 
ing features on how they were held." The oldest entailed drawing lots at the 
end of a pre-determined subscription period. This was the principle adopted 
for the large-scale public utility lotteries, initiated by civic or charitable institu- 
tions, guilds, corporations, towns, or the state, with the aim of raising funds to 
finance operations in the public interest. 

Active communication campaigns, including the use of town criers and the 
distribution of illustrated posters in the public arena, sought to provide infor- 
mation and to encourage players to take part (Fig. 7.2). The use of networks of 
collectors and agents on a scale that might exceed that of the area concerned 
provided an opportunity to subscribe to the lottery remotely. During the sub- 
scription period, the collectors responsible for the lottery wrote the names of 
the participants on each ticket or, more frequently, a saying or motto (prozen) 
allowing the player to be identified. In orderto attract players and to allow them 
to check the appeal and quality of the prizes by seeing them for themselves, 
the prizes were put on public display in symbolic locations: public squares, city 
halls, the front steps of churches etc. Silverware, paintings, sculptures, jewelry, 
musical instruments, mirrors, furniture, luxury sartorial accessories, and weap- 
ons could be set out in their hundreds for all to see and for weeks if not months 
at a time. For the urban population, these opportunities to see such a concen- 
tration of costly objects in the city center were quite simply unparalleled and 
amounted to events in themselves. 


11 Alfons K. L. Thijs, “Les loteries dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux (XV*-XVII* siècles), in 
Histoire des loteries dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux (XV* siècle-1934), ed. Maurits Wynants 
(Brussels: Archives générales du Royaume, 1994), 7-46; Anneke Huisman and Johan 
Koppenol, Daer compt de Lotery met trommels en trompetten! Loterijen in de Nederland tot 
1726 (Hilversum: Verloren, 1991); Raux, Lotteries, Art Markets and Visual Culture, 22-40. 
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FIGURE 7.2 After Herman Jansz. Muller, Poster for the Lottery of 1592 for the Amsterdam 
Dolhuis (detail), 1591, hand-colored woodcut, 74 x 58,5 cm., Amsterdam, 
Rijksprentenkabinet 


A keenly awaited moment, the lottery draw was carried out under municipal 
authority control and in the presence of a crowd of onlookers. In the case of 
large-scale lotteries, the announcement of the winners produced real urban 
events, which were ritualized and highly dramatic and might continue day 
and night for weeks at a time. A platform was specially built in a public place. 
Watched by the public and monitored by aldermen, the drawers extracted 
each ticket one at a time from the box containing the prozen. Children were 
selected for this delicate task on their grounds of their innocence or blind peo- 
ple because they would be impartial in choosing which tickets to draw. A court 
clerk read out each proze and then the ticket that would reveal whether the 
participant had won or lost was drawn from a second box. Each time a winning 
ticket was picked out, trumpets sounded to celebrate the winner. 

This ceremony became the accepted pattern of most of Europe’s big pub- 
lic lotteries and remained so for a long time. It is visually summarized in the 
engraving by Erhard Altdorfer, which constitutes the upper strip of the poster 
for the lottery drawn in Rostock in 1518 (Fig. 7.3). In the middle, a young boy 
sitting between two boxes begins the draw. To his right, three trumpets loudly 
accompany the announcement of a winner, while to his left a clerk writes the 
results in a register, and all of it under the watchful eye of representatives of 
the city’s highest authorities. 
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FIGURE 7.3 Erhard Altdorfer, Poster for Eler Lange’s Lottery in Rostock (detail), 1518, woodcut, 
54,9 x 36,8 cm., Rostock, Universitàtsbibliothek 


With tens if not hundreds of thousands of prozen, reading them out could 
result in draws that lasted a ludicrous amount of time. In Middelburg in 1554, 
it took 31 days and nights without a break to draw all the 190,260 prozen.!? In 
Haarlem in 1606, 52 days and nights were needed to draw 308,000 prozen.!3 
The record appears to be held by the 1592 lottery draw in Amsterdam, which 
lasted 68 days and nights and awarded 350 prizes, consisting of pieces of silver- 
ware and silver tableware.!4 

The lottery draw, however, was not just another urban spectacle. It created 
an atmosphere of rivalry and shared tension unequalled in other types of col- 
lective game. The lottery stressed and then revealed the favor of fortune and 
fate by establishing conditions of perfect equality between myriad participants, 
at least in appearance.! The frisson of suspense preceding the announcement 
of the result for each of the thousands of tickets in the draw was linked to 
the hope of winning, which every player was entitled to feel, be he nobleman 
or commoner. The very principle of the draw, whereby a motto (proze) was 
selected at random, which was linked to a winning or a losing ticket, was capa- 
ble of triggering a reflection on the moral content of a proverb or motto and its 


12 Gerrit Adriaan Fokker, Geschiedenis der loterijen in de Nederlanden. Eene bijdrage tot 
de kennis van de zeden en gewoonten der Nederlanders in de XV*, XV en XVII* eeuwen 
(Amsterdam: Müller, 1862), 40-41. 

13 Kitty Killian, “De Haarlemse loterij van 1606-1607. Loterijen en loterijrimpjes, Haerlem 
Jaarboek (1989), 28-29. 

14 Nobert E. Middelkoop, “Gillis Coignet and the Amsterdam Lottery of 1592: Locating an 
Extraordinary Night Scene,” Journal of Historians of Netherlandish Art, 2, 1-2 (2010), 5. 

15 Roger Caillois, Man, Play and Games (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), 14-19 
(first published in Paris in 1958). 
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random encounter with chance.!6 This custom, which was not so far removed 
from the grassroots bibliomancy commonly practiced at the time, would in 
turn inspire the design of several major emblem books, which would come to 
be called “lottery books.’ Jesuit priest Jan David's Veridicus christianus (1601) — 
to which we shall return in due course - and the Collection of Emblemes (1635) 
by English poet and satirist George Wither!? invite the reader to dip into their 
pages at random.!9 The existence of a volvelle, a kind of paper spinner attached 
to a printed, radial dial on the page of a book,2° which was designed to work 
as a portable lottery wheel, made it possible to let fate decide, which emblem 
to meditate upon or to generate random associations between proverbs and 
moral emblems (Figs. 7.4-7.5). 


3 The Trophies of Victory or the Materialization of the Prodigality 
of Fortune 


A win was most often made concrete in the awarding of art and luxury objects. 
As bearers of material wealth and social prestige, these items acted as embod- 
ied signs, conveying a set of highly symbolic values by giving tangible form 
to luck's favor and the winner's elect status. Standing cups and bowls made 
of precious metals, which usually made up the most prestigious prizes in the 
major public lotteries, were recorded, as attested in Diirer’s famous Nemesis, as 
being among the most common attributes of the blended allegory of Fortuna 


16 Hubert Meeus, “Loterijen en literatuur in de Nederlanden (16de en 17de eeuw),’ in Histoire 
des loteries dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux, 105-36. 

17 Jan David, Christelijcken Waerseggher (Antwerp: Plantin and Moretus, 1603). The book 
was initially published in Latin in 1601. 

18 George Wither, A collection of Emblemes, ancient and moderne: quickened with metrical illus- 
trations, both morall and divine, and disposed into lotteries, that instruction and good coun- 
sell may be furthered by an honest and pleasant recreation (London: Henry Taunton, 1635). 
The emblems are reprinted from those engraved by Crispin de Passe for Rollenhaguen's 
Nucleus emblematum (Cologne: apud Ioannem Iansonium Amhemiensem, 1611). 

19 An earlier example to flag up is the anonymous Ein gar kurzweilich Lossbuch (Collen: 
Nettessem, 1586). See Peter Stallybrass, “Books and Scrolls: Navigating the Bible,” in 
Books and Readers in Early Modern England: Material Studies, ed. Jennifer Anderson and 
Elizabeth Sauer (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2002), 42-79. 

20 Ralph Dekoninck, Ad Imaginem. Statuts, fonctions et usages de l'image dans la littéra- 
ture spirituelle jésuite du XVII* siècle (Geneva: Droz, 2005), 286-96; Michael Witmore, 
"Shakespeare and Wisdom Literature,’ in Shakespeare and Early Modern Religion, ed. 
David Loewenstein and Michael Witmore (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2015), 204. 
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FIGURE 7.4 Jan David, Veridicus Christianus (Antwerp: Jean Moretus, 1601), 375, Los Angeles, 
Getty Research Institute 
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FIGURE 7.5 George Wither, A collection of Emblemes, ancient and moderne: quickened 
with metrical illustrations, both moral and divine, and disposed into lotteries 
(London: Henry Taunton, 1635), 302, University Library, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign 


(Figs. 7.6-7.7). More generally, the principle of the lottery draw illustrated, 
depending on the individual’s religious or moral inclinations, either the vaga- 
ries of Fortuna or a manifestation of divine election in accordance with the 
designs of Providence.?? The countless prozen invoking the help of God, the 


21 Jürgen Müller and Bettina Gruber, “Fortuna Revalued. On the Goddess's Sexualisation 
in the Renaissance,” in The End of Fortuna, 82-107; Olga Vassilieva-Codognet, “De la nef 
d'Espérance a la voile de Fortune,” in Des signes dans l'image. Usages et fonctions de l'attribut 
dans l'iconographie médiévale, ed. Michel Pastoureau and Olga Vassilieva-Codognet 
(Turnhout: Brepols, 2014), 105-36. 

22 Simon Schama, The Embarassment of Riches. An Interpretation of Dutch Culture in 
the Golden Age (New York: Knopf, 1987), 307; Meeus, “Loterijen en literatuur in de 
Nederlanden,” 105-36. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Albrecht Diirer, Nemesis, 1502, engraving, 33,3 x 23 cm., London, British Museum 
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FIGURE 7.7 Heinrich Aldegrever, Fortune, 1555, engraving, 11,3 x 8 cm., London, British 
Museum 
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Virgin Mary, and the saints to nudge fate in the right direction are evidence of 
these hopes.?3 

Bearers of wild hopes and deep disappointments, these great public lotter- 
ies governed entirely by chance, very quickly gave rise to reflections about the 
idea of Fortune. This is evidenced by the emblem literature. As early as 1540, 
Parisian literary figure Gilles Corrozet (1510-1568) included the lottery in his 
famous Hecatongraphie. Inspired by Stoic morality, the book, which would run 
to at least eight editions before the end of the 1540s, closed with a particu- 
larly suggestive emblem (Fig. 7.8).24 Corrozet linked the picture of a lottery 
draw to the title A qui Fortune en donnera in order to provoke reflection on the 
vicissitudes of Fortune. While the vignette recalls the method of communica- 
tion already encountered in the Rostock lottery poster some twenty years ear- 
lier, it is the scene’s metaphorical dimension that is put to new use here. The 
quatrain?> accompanying the picture, like the verse poem that supplements 
the emblem, introduces an unprecedented combination designed to hit home. 
The poem starts with the following lines: “Fortune could not better feign // 
Great power, nor its image better paint // Than by describing luck, with laugh- 
ter filled // Recently played for in Paris // Its name a Blanque (...)." The word 
Blanque, from old French, is a definite reference to the lotteries, on which a 
state monopoly had just been imposed in Paris by the 1539 edict of Francois I 
in order to fill the state coffers.2 The emblem is thus referring to a recent event 
that had serious repercussions at the ethical and axiological levels. With its 
novelty, opulence, and arbitrary distribution of prizes made up of jewels, jew- 
elry, gold and silver bowls and cups, the lottery presented everyone with the 
chance to try their luck at the discretion of chance and Fortuna. 


23 This very widespread type of prozen had existed since the very first lotteries. See, for 
example, the list of prozen in the Bruges lottery, drawn in 1446, published in Gilliodts van 
Severen, “La loterie à Bruges," La Flandre. Revue des monuments d'histoire et d'antiquités 
(1869-1870), 13-18; for criticism from theologians, see, for example, Abbé Coudrette, 
Dissertation théologique sur les loteries (s.l., 1742), 91-92. 

24 Gilles Corrozet, Hecatongraphie. Cest a dire les descriptions de cent figures & hystoires, 
contenantes plusieurs appopthegmes, Sentences & dictz, tant des Anciens que les modernes 
(Paris: Denis Janot, 1540); Alison Adams, “Emblem Books for a Popular Audience? Gilles 
Corrozet’s Hecatomgraphie and Emblemes, Australian Journal of French Studies, 17 (1980), 
5-29. The images recur in successive editions with greater or lesser ornamentation. The 
1540 edition is rendered particularly beautiful by its mannerist ornamentation. The same 
text can also be found without ornamentation in Fleur des sentences morales extraictes 
tant des Anciens que des Modernes (Lyon: Arnoullet, 1551). 

25 “Tout ce qu'ont dict les anciens // De fortune & sa liberté // Qui donne des maulx & des 
biens // Tout est icy représenté" 

26 Recorded by the Parlement of Paris, 19 May 1539; Jules Corblet, Etude historique sur les 
loteries (Paris: Blériot, 1861), 15. 
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Tout ce qu'ont dit les anciens 
(De Fortune,&y fa liberte, 

Qui donne des maulx ez des biens, 
Tout eft icy reprefenté. 
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FIGURE 7.8 “A qui Fortune en donnera, woodcut, in Gilles Corrozet, Hecatongraphie (Paris: 
Denis Janot, 1543), Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France 
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4 Commercial Lotteries: Risks and Contingencies 


Since their earliest examples, the lotteries proved that, in the form of a popular 
and willingly played game, they could be a productive source of money. The 
best dealers and business circles sought to take advantage of the system very 
early on. From the first half of the fifteenth century onwards, lotteries, which 
were organized by individuals solely for money-making purposes, appeared. 
They generated a mixed reaction from the public authorities. While there was 
no shortage of grounds for disapproval, whether social, economic, ethical, or 
religious, the royalties on lottery proceeds were of great benefit to the state cof- 
fers. The monarchs were torn between an attitude of self-interested tolerance 
and harsh crackdowns, depending on the situation and the degree of unrest.2” 
At the end of the century when the country, devastated by years of fighting, 
embarked on reconstruction and economic recovery, lotteries of a new kind 
spread in an unprecedented wave through the Spanish Netherlands. They were 
instigated by several major figures from the worlds of finance and the art trade, 
on whom the central authorities had conferred privileges and monopolies.?® 
As participants in active national and international networks, these com- 
mercial lottery operators were part of a growing market and entrepreneurial 
sensibility, based on speculation and a sense of risk. For player and organizer 
alike, the lottery offered two different ways of experiencing contingency. In the 
legal texts related to lottery regulation, money was “hazarded,’ the word itself 
reflecting the random aspect of the relationship between profit and invest- 
ment. As for the lottery entrepreneurs, they had to confront the uncertainty 
of future results by assessing potential losses and gains.?? In this way, the lot- 
tery, like other sectors of the market economy, helped create the notion of risk 
as the anticipation of contingent outcomes, enabling the estimation of likely 
profits and losses. The encounter with hazard and risk was, therefore, insepa- 
rable from the lottery principle for both player and operator. 

These commercial lotteries made it possible for a very wide range of paint- 
ings, art objects, and luxury items to be taken closer to the public across the 
whole of the country: silver or silver-gilt standing cups, goblets, and tazze, 


27 Thijs, “Les loteries dans les Pays-Bas méridionaux,” 7-27. 

28 Raux, Lotteries, Art Markets, and Visual Culture, 36-40, 194-222. 

29 On the link between the mercantile capitalism and the establishment of lotteries, see 
Ian Hacking, The Emergence of Probability. A Philosophical Study of Early Ideas about 
Probability, Induction and Statistical Inference (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1975), 45; Gerda Reith, “The Economics of Ethics: Lotteries and State Funding,” Economic 
Sociology: European Electronic Newsletter (Max Planck Institute for the Study of Societies), 
6 (2004), 4-12. 
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paintings, alabaster reliefs, Venetian crystal mirrors, harpsichords, organs, por- 
celain, diamonds, rubies, and luxury sartorial accessories. Publicly displayed 
for all to set their hearts on, these items acted as lures designed to encourage 
the maximum number of gamblers to take their chance. Unlike the delayed 
and theatrical draw of the public-utility lotteries, the commercial lottery draw 
took place there and then. It consisted of drawing tickets one by one from a box 
containing all the tickets involved. Winning tickets bore a number matching 
one on a list, which designated the corresponding prize. Players knew instantly 
whether they had won or lost, if, for example, they were the lucky winner of 
a silver-gilt tazza worth more than 400 florins, which might be as much as 
3,000 times their initial outlay,?? or if they had been unlucky enough to draw a 
“nihil” or a “blank,” in other words, a losing ticket. Unlike the previous model, 
which maintained the suspense until the final draw, the immediate draw 
in these lotteries was likely to encourage a player disappointed by his first 
attempt(s) to persevere. He would be invited to try his luck again and, ulti- 
mately, to purchase more tickets than he had originally intended. 

Compulsive and irrational attitudes were reported, particularly among the 
lower classes, some of whom were so desperate to win that they pawned their 
personal belongings.?! The public authorities were so troubled by the partici- 
pation of low earners and the poor in these games of chance that they sought a 
lottery ban from the central authorities. Behind the moral discourse of empa- 
thy with those unfortunates fooled by the mirage of wealth, councilors implic- 
itly concealed deeper political fears. The prospect of a poor man tasting victory 
over fate by winning a major prize was, in fact, a highly subversive notion. In 
an orderly society, based on stable social hierarchies, which closely associ- 
ated birth and wealth, where work and personal merit alone could give indi- 
viduals hope of improving their social standing, the lottery seemed to those in 
power to pose a genuine threat of violating the established order. On the other 
hand, for those at the very bottom of the social pyramid, it could be likened to 
a miracle.?? 


30 The example taken from Francois Verbeelen's lottery held in Lille in 1606. The prize was 
a silver-gilt tazza worth 436 florins for a ticket costing two and a half patards, that is the 
third of a worker's daily wage. 

31 Victor Brants, Recueil des Ordonnances des Pays-Bas. Règne d'Albert et Isabelle 1597-1621 
(Brussels: Goemaere, 1909), 104-5. 

32  Ontheplayers social profile and on the lure of the lottery on the poorest, see H. Roy Kaplan, 
Lottery Winners: How They Won and How Winning Changed Their Lives (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1978); Michael B. Walker, The Psychology of Gambling (Oxford: Pergamon Press, 
1992); Paul Rogers, “The Cognitive Psychology of Lottery Gambling: A Theoretical Review,” 
Journal of Gambling Studies, 14 (1998), 1-134; Reith, The Age of Chance. 
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5 Social Unrest 


Whether held for the public good or to make money, the lottery, from the very 
first examples, had disturbing repercussions for the moral order and for social 
norms, and these in their turn raised ethical, religious, and legal questions. 
While these were asked in the most serious theological treatises, they also 
inspired works about magic and divination. In his Questions quodlibétiques, 
published in 1527, Jean Briard devoted a chapter to De Contractu sortis sive 
loteriae, given the lottery tradition that had been well established in Flanders 
since the fifteenth century.?? For this theologian, who was vice-chancellor of 
the University of Louvain, the lottery was not reprehensible in itself as long as 
it had a public-utility goal. At the very end of the century in his Investigations 
into Magic, the Jesuit priest Martin Delrio (1551-1608) concurred with Jean 
Briard’s point of view. Lotteries had expanded considerably in the former 
Low Countries since his predecessor’s reflections, however, especially in the 
last decade of the sixteenth century. Furthermore, Delrio’s point of view now 
reflected the rising moral and social disturbances the lotteries had generated. 
What he regarded as reprehensible about the lottery did not stem from the 
principle behind it, even when “fortune reigned,” but from the conduct of the 
players. It was the losers who blasphemed and those who played so irrationally 
as to impoverish themselves, who made the lottery anathema.?^ As a mani- 
festation of Fortune, it remained positive for those able to seize the opportu- 
nity without losing their self-control. Virtue and Prudence were Fortune's best 
companions, therefore. On this, Delrio agreed with Justus Lipsius (1547-1606), 
with whom he was very closely connected. In Lipsius’s Neo-Stoic thought, as 
expressed in the De Politica, the alliance of Virtue and Prudence provided an 
opportunity to win over Fortuna.?5 

Just as blind fortune distributes its goods at random, so does the lottery 
bestow its favors indiscriminately upon its players, be they rich or poor, wise 


33 Beatissimi patris Hadriani sexti pontificis maximi, natione Traiectensis, iuris diuini pro- 
fessoris excellentissimi (...) M. Ioannis Briardi Athensis, eiusdem academic vicecancellarij 
Questiones quotlibeticæ, cum alijs nonnullis eiusdem (Paris: Chevallon, 1527). The book 
was published posthumously in 1527. The author died in 1520. 

34 Martin Delrio, Disquisitionum magicarum (Louvain: Rivius, 1599-1600). For a modem 
edition, see Martin Del Rio, Investigations into Magic, trans. and ed. P.G. Maxwell-Stuart 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2000), bk 4, chap. 4, question 2. 

35 Justus Lipsius, Politicorum sive civilis doctrinae libri sex. (...) (Leiden: Plantin Raphelengius, 
1589). See Jan Waszink, Justus Lipsius, Politica (Assen: Royal Van Gorcum, 2004). On 
Lipsius's thinking about Fortune, see Nicolette Mout, "Justus Lipsius (1547-1606): Fortune 
and War, in The End of Fortuna, 63-81. 
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or foolish. In doing so, it revives an idea established in classical thought since 
Aristotle, that “Fortune favors the fool” (Fortuna favet Fatuis), an idea that 
Erasmus employs in his Moriae Encomium (In Praise of Folly, 1515), when he has 
Folly state: “Nemesis, who directs the fortunes of mankind, gets on so well with 
me that she has always shown herself the bitterest enemy of the wise.”36 The 
notion extends also to those who boast that their material status has improved 
through Fortune’s favors. In 1607, Otto van Veen (1556-1629), a painter, theo- 
retician, and humanist, inspired by Neo-Stoic philosophy of the intellectual 
circles centered on Justus Lipsius and Dominique Lampson, published Le 
Quinti Horatii Flacci emblemata,*” a commentary on Horace, which was to be a 
huge success. Designed with a didactic and moralizing intent, the book, which 
was intended to educate young people, was an anthology of quotations to be 
committed to memory, with pictures meant to play an active role. In effect, 
Van Veen introduced a new type of emblem book, which assigned as much 
importance to the full-page picture as it did to the text. This approach was in 
keeping with the tradition of teaching through images, which was developed 
by the Jesuits after the Council of Trent, with Van Veen clearly setting out his 
claim in his foreword: 


You will find quite a few dogmata from ethical, moral, and stoic philoso- 
phy in this book that are also illustrated. Not only you will be amused by 
them, but you can be instructed as well, since that which is perceived by 
the eye stimulates the mind more than which is spoken or written.58 


The subject of Fortune and Chance, much influenced by Justus Lipsius's 
De Constantia (1584), played a key role in Le Quinti Horatii Flacci emblemata. 
The emblem entitled Fortuna non mutat genus ("Good fortune does not mend 


36 Desiderius Erasmus, The Praise of Folly, ed. Betty Radice (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books, 1971), 113. 

37 The 1607 first edition contained only Latin texts. A second edition that same year added 
quatrains in Dutch and French. Italian and Spanish verses embellished the third edition in 
1612. Inemie Gerards-Nelissen, “Otto van Veen's Emblemata Horatiana,” Simiolus, 5 (1971), 
2—63; Otto Vaenius and His Emblem Books, ed. Simon McKeown (Glasgow: University of 
Glasgow Press, 2012). 

38 “Reperies itaque in hoc libello non pauca Ethicae, sive Moralis, as Stoicae Philosophiae 
dogmata, imaginibus expressa. Ex quibus non modo oblectamentum, sed & uberrimum 
fructum hauries: solent enim oculis objecta animos magis afficere quam ea, quae aut 
dicta scripta." (Gerards-Nelissen, “Otto van Veen's Emblemata Horatiana," 26). 
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low blood”) refers to Horace's Epodes, Book 1v.?? It also includes Latin quota- 
tions of Lampson and Seneca (De vita beata, Chapter 16), as well as a quatrain 
translated into four languages — Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and French. The engrav- 
ing linked to the text depicts blind Fortune offering protection to a chimpanzee 
that looks like a king, richly attired, a crown on its head, and holding a scepter 
(Fig. 7.9). The meaning becomes clear from reading the translated quatrain: 


Fortune may well crown 

and dress a king as an ape 

She may reward a drunkard 

but nature is always the same (...) 

Blind daughter of destiny, striking haphazardly 
Make slaves the equals of kings, if it so please you 

A mortar always smells of water 

And a sceptered monkey does not change its nature. 


6 The Lottery as Metaphor for Fortune, Misfortune, and Fatum 


It is no surprise given its provocative opulence that the lottery ended the 
century as the embodiment of the closely associated values of Fortune, 
Opportunity, Cupidity, and Wealth. Nor is it a surprise that the objects at stake, 
which gave tangible form to hopes of victory over fate and of easily acquired 
riches, should have been among the recurrent attributes of the allegory of 
Fortune and of emblems evoking the inconstancy of material wealth and the 
uncertainties of destiny. Thus, a specific iconography of Fortune was coming 
into being in the Netherlands, of which the composition painted by Cornelis 
van Haarlem in 1590 was one of the first and most brilliant illustrations.^? Its 
wide distribution, ensured by Jan Harmensz Muller's engraving (Fig. 7.10), was 
to inspire a dozen or so versions during the seventeenth century.*! 

In this extremely violent scene, Fortune is distributing her largesse on all 
sides, with great levity and with utter indifference to the human beings tearing 


39 In the form of a rebuke to a former slave, soldier, or worker who “struts about in pride 
of wealth" Horace, The Complete Odes and Epodes, trans. David West (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1997), 7. 

40 Oil on wood. H. 50 cm; W. 93 cm. Geneva, Museum of Art and History. Pieter Jacobus 
Johannes van Thiel, Cornelis Cornelisz Van Haarlem 1562-1638: A Monograph and Catalogue 
Raisonné (Doornspijk: Davaco, 1999), 81, 154, 177, 414, 427-28. 

41 Etching.H.50.3; W. 45.3 cm. Ger Luijten and Ch. Schuckman, The Muller Dynasty, The New 
Hollstein (Rotterdam: Sound & Vision, 1993), no. 33-35. Notably, it inspired versions by 
Frans Francken the Younger and Cornelis de Baellieur the Elder. 
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FIGURE 7.9 “Fortuna non mutat genus,” in Otto van Veen, Quinti Horatii Flacci Emblemata 
(Antwerp: Verdussen, 1607), 155, Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France 


one another apart at her feet as they attempt to catch her bounty as it falls. 
Personified by a naked young woman precariously balanced on a sphere, she 
is part of an iconographic revival of this allegory, which was particularly rich 
in the Renaissance.*? The motifs of her bald nape and long forelock are taken 


42 Muchembled, “La roue de Fortune, 45-53; Florence Buttay-Jutier, Fortuna: usages 
politiques d'une allégorie morale à la Renaissance (Paris: Presses de l'Université Paris- 
Sorbonne, 2008). 
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FIGURE 7.10 Jan Harmensz. Muller, after Cornelis van Haarlem, Allegory of Fortune, 1590, 
engraving, 48,8 x 90,2 cm., London, British Museum 


from the attributes of Occasio which must be grasped immediately, at the very 
instant it appears.^? What distinguishes this image from earlier examples, 
however, lies in the fact that it associates the traditional allegory of Fortuna/ 
Occasio with that of the northern culture of object symbolism. The prodigality 
of Fortune is now made tangible in a multitude of things that symbolize power 
(scepter, crown, banner), glory (trumpet), and material wealth (tazza, large 
goblet, purses, and coins). How is it possible not to think that this semantic 
shift and richer symbolism were somehow connected to the scale the lottery 
phenomenon acquired over these same years? Was the lottery not at bot- 
tom the best possible metaphor for the random distribution of the benefits 
of Fortune? Implicit at the dawn of the seventeenth century, the reference 
became unambiguously established over time. A few decades later, the mod- 
ern image of the Lottery merged once and for all with the image of what used 
to be Fortune to become one of the favorite themes in advertising posters for 
this particular game of chance (Figs. 7.11, 7.12).44 


43 Buttay-Jutier, Fortuna, 87-88; Vassilieva-Codognet, “De la nef d’Espérance a la voile de 
Fortune,” 129-36. 

44 The wheel, which had become established in medieval imagery as Fortune's most telling 
attribute, reappeared from the second half of the seventeenth century onwards. Then 
Fortune was often standing on a wheel rather than the globe that had symbolized both its 
instability and its universality. The change can be largely explained by the introduction of 
a new prop for the draw: the circular drum or huge portable wooden wheel, which gradu- 
ally replaced the urns. 
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FIGURE 7.11 Jean-Jacques Francois Le Barbier, Audaces fortuna juvat (...) dédié aux 
Actionnaires, 1785, etching, 35 x 24,5 cm., Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de 
France 
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FIGURE 7.12 Fortuné Louis Méaulle, Poster for the Lottery of the Union centrale des arts 
décoratifs, 1890, lithography, 102 x 72 cm., Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de 
France 
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A metaphor for Fortune, the lottery also became a metaphor for human des- 
tiny, and all the vicissitudes of life of this earthly life. This pessimistic image 
of Fortune as blind and fickle, likened to the uncertainties of the lottery, was 
to be enthusiastically taken up in emblem literature. In 1603, Plantin and 
Moretus of Antwerp published the Christeliicken Waerseggher* by Jan David 
(1545-1613), a preacher and rector of the Jesuit College in Ghent, acknowl- 
edged as the father of Jesuit writing in the Low Countries.* Initially published 
in Latin, under the title Veridicus Christianus, in 1601, this didactic and polemi- 
cal book had the not inconsiderable ambition of countering the popularity of 
the lottery, as did the contents of T'Huys der Fortuynen an anonymous work 
about divination, horoscopes, and palmistry, so popular since its first appear- 
ance in Antwerp in 1518 that it was republished several times in the sixteenth 
century.^? Chapter LXXVIII in the Waerseggher opens with a motto instantly 
condemning the lottery as the seat of vanity and every kind of disillusion: "Wat 
ist van s' weerelts togh, en wonderbaer bediet? Al ydelheydts bedrogh, met 
eenen grooten NIET” (Fig. 7.13).48 

The commentary is illustrated with an engraving, depicting a lottery draw 
in which the emblems of wealth and power are at stake and exhibited in a 
display unit: a crown, scepters, prestige silver goods, bags of money. The game 
can result only in disillusion, however, because the two urns contain only 
“Nieten” or “Nihil,” in other words, losing tickets. In the background, several 
motifs linked to the theme of Cupidity, Vanity, and Disillusion drive the mes- 
sage home. There are numerous references, drawn as much from a biblical 
register (Ecclesiastes, the Book of Wisdom, the Psalms, the Book of Isaiah) 
as from secular writings. To the left, young people are blowing bubbles, while 


45 . Waarzegger; literally “the one who tells the truth.” 

46 Meeus, “Loterij en Literatuur, 19; Dekoninck, Ad Imaginem, 286-300; Werner Waterschoot, 
"Veridicus Chritianus and Christeliicken Waerseggher by Johannes David," in Emblemata 
Sacra. Rhétorique et herméneutique du discours sacré dans la littérature en images, ed. 
Ralph Dekoninck and Agnés Guiderdoni-Bruslé (Turnhout: Brepols, 2007), 527-34. 

47 Huis der Fortuinen. Thuys d' fortune. Ende das huys der doot (Antwerp: Doesborch, 1618); 
Antwerp, Vostterman, 1522; Utrecht, Berntsz, 1531; [Utrecht], Berntz [1540]; Rotterdam, 
van Gelen, 1611. 

48 This motto is freely translated into Latin and French beneath the picture, p. 270: "Ergo, 
quid est Mundus licet induat omnem? Vanius hoc nihil est: Nihilo quin vanior ipso est;" 
"Qu'est donc l'apparence, Et la grand'boubance, Du mondain attueil? La Vanité vaine, 
Moins que rien, qui meine, l'Homme a tres grand dueil.” The French version is rather 
far from the Dutch, which could be more closely translated as “Qu'est ce que ce monde, 
une exhibition de merveilles? Toute vanité ne fait que tromper, avec un trés grand 
NIET" (What is this world, a display of marvels? All vanity does but deceive, with a very 
great Nihil). 
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FIGURE 7.13 Theodor Galle, “Mundi lactantia, minus est nihilo,” in Jan 
David, Veridicus Christianus (Antwerp: Jean Moretus, 1601), 
270-71, Los Angeles, Getty Research Institute 
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in the middle, a mountain gives birth to a mouse, an allusion to a line from 
Horace Parturient Montes, nascetur ridiculus mus (The Art of Poetry, line 139). 
To the right, a dog crosses a bridge over a stream, a piece of meat in its mouth. 
The image is a reference to Aesop’s fable, seeking to denounce the dangers of 
covetousness.# Motto, image, and commentary complement one another 
to pull together a whole set of arguments and correspondences around the 
notion that the world, in its excess and its insatiable thirst for wealth and glory, 
is nothing but a great and beautiful lottery in which all the tickets must even- 
tually be losing ones and lead to oblivion.5° The series of a hundred prints by 
Theodoor Galle was designed so that it could also be sold separately, which 
increased its distribution. The metaphor for the lottery and its accompanying 
moralizing couplet would be taken up by Boëtius Adamsz Bolswert (1590- 
1633) in an entirely different form (Fig. 7.14). His free-standing plate, which 
does not appear to have belonged to a series, concentrates all its consideration 
of cupidity, mendacity, and vanity in a lottery draw depicted as the theater of 
all disenchantments. 

In Jesuit emblem literature, other later examples attest to the relevance of 
the lottery concept as a medium for moral reflection on misfortune and disil- 
lusionment. The famous preacher, Henricus Engelgrave (1610-1670), published 
the Lux Evangelica in Antwerp in 1648. Its success would lead to several repub- 
lications in Antwerp, Cologne, and Amsterdam. The book is a set of fifty-two 
sermons, designed for Sundays and Christian feast days. Each sermon’s argu- 
ment is preceded by an emblem made up of two mottos and a picture that is 
more or less striking, more or less unusual, and intended to use analogy to con- 
centrate the meaning of the text. Emblem xxx11 introduces the sermon for the 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost. It comprises a first motto, taken from the Gospel 
of Luke, Nihil Cepimus (“We have taken nothing," Luke 5: 1-11), referring to the 


49 "When a dog sees its shadow in the water, it is deceived by the distorted image of its 
reflection, which it doesn't recognize. Believing it can see another dog holding a huge 
piece of meat, it drops its own piece into the water in order to snatch the other's prey ... 
In the end, he loses everything" (Aesop 185, Phaedra Book 1, Fable 4). This fable would be 
retold by Jean de La Fontaine, Le chien qui láche sa proie pour l'ombre (Book v1, Fable 17). 

50 "Men moght de weerelt met reechte, en al haer glorie, by een groote schoone loterije ver- 
ghelijcken: van welcke, naer allen cost van ingheleyde loten/en sorghvuldigh vermachten, 
niet anders voors en quame, van altijdts: NIET: NIET. En het is soo waerachtigh" (p. 270). 

51 Henricus Engelgrave, Lux Evangelica sub velum sacrorum emblematum recondita in 
anni dominicas (Antwerp: Cnobbari, 1648). Marc van Vaeck, "The Use of the Emblems 
as Rhetorical Device in Engelgrave's Emblematic Sermon Books,’ in Emblemata Sacra, 
535-51. For more about this particular emblem, see Marc van Vaeck, “Wilje niet een lot- 
tje wage; Enkele loterijvoorstellingen in literatuur en schilderskunst,” Spiegel der Letteren, 
36, 1 (1994), 63-69. 
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FIGURE 7.14 Boëtius Adamsz. Bolswert, Ergo quid est mundus, etching, 20,2 x 29,5 cm., 
Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet 


apostles’ misfortune and discouragement prior to the miraculous draught of 
fishes. Nihil omnibus, the second motto, below the picture, comes from Virgil's 
Aeneid (Book 11, line 226) and refers to the Latins’ disappointment at failing to 
persuade Diomedes to come to their aid against the Trojans. 

An eloquent image of a lottery was chosen as a visual counterpoint to these 
two phrases.?? The scene takes place in the public square with two men in 
attendance. In front of a display of the prizes to be won, two floating hands, 
guided by an abstraction of chance, carry out the draw from a double box. One 
has pulled out a “blanc” while one of the men, seemingly distressed, displays 
the losing ticket he has just received (Fig. 7.15). The choice of a lottery picture 
as shorthand for reflecting on the idea of misfortune points to what this game 
of chance represented at both the practical and the symbolic level in the col- 
lective imagination of the early modern era in the former Low Countries. 

Northern humanist circles would use the lottery as an even more radi- 
cal expression of the inescapable nature of human destiny. In Van Veen's 
Emblemata Horatiana, death itself draws from an urn the names of the men 


52  Itcan be found inserted into the philosophy course book of a student at the University of 
Leuven (Van Campen, 1683-1684), where it illustrates the notion of trickery and deceit: 
Anonymous, “De Fallacia,’ in L'Université de Louvain, 1425-1975 (Louvain-la-Neuve: Presses 
Universitaires de Louvain, 1976), 94, ill. 74. 
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EMBLEMA XXXI! 


Nihil one Luc. s. 


m j 


Tage rne 


NIHIL OMNIBVS. Fig. à IL. p» 


DOMINICA QVARTA 
POST PENTECOST'EN. 


FIGURE 7.15 Jan Van Meurs, “Emblema XXXII: Nihil cepimus,” in Henricus Engelgrave, Lux 


Evangelica (Amsterdam: Jacob Meurs, 1655), 408, Brussels, Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique 


and women who have “won” their passage on Charon’s ferry, which can be seen 
in the background. In the macabre guise of a partly veiled, partly clothed skel- 
eton, death runs its lottery on a platform, before which streams the whole of 
humanity, men and women of all social statuses and all ages. A powerful visual 
evocation of the accompanying lines of Horace, the image alludes to the fact 
that all people are equal in the face of death and that its coming is as certain as 
it is unpredictable (Fig. 7.16) 


(...) It makes no difference whether you spend your time 
under the sky as a rich descendant of ancient Inachus 
or whether you are a pauper, the lowest of the low — 

you are the victim of Orcus and he pities no-one. 
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FIGURE 7.16 "Mortis certitudo,” in Otto van Veen, Quinti Horatii Flacci Emblemata 


53 


(Antwerp: Verdussen, 1607), 202, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France 


We are all gathered to the same place. All our lots 
are turning in the urn, and sooner or later 

they will be shaken out, and put us 

on the boat for an exile that never ends. 

(Book r1, Ode 111 - to Q. Dellius)9? 


Horace, The Complete Odes and Epodes, 58-59. 


RAUX 
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One (...) is more nobly born, another competes 
in character and reputation, 

another has a larger retinue of clients — 
Necessity with her impartial law picks out by lot 
both high and humble. 

All names are shaken in that capacious urn. 
(Book 111, Ode 1, to the youth of Rome)54 


Van Veen's poem in four languages ratchets up the pessimistic tone, leaving no 
“hope of grace or mercy” and ending with the same central notion: “There is 
nothing more certain than that all must die // But where and when and how, 
no one has certainty.” 

The emblem literature's lottery references were not restricted to schol- 
arly works intended for a readership suffused with humanist culture. They 
extended to emblem collections aimed at the general public, a genre initiated 
by Amsterdam merchant and poet Roemer Visscher.$6 His Sinnepoppen, pub- 
lished in 1614, effectively introduced a new concept of emblems with moral 
connotations, its simplicity and pragmatism ensuring it became a great suc- 
cess. Neither narrative nor abstruse, the image was reduced to one or more 
commonplace objects, its metaphorical meaning becoming clear in the com- 
mentary that appeared on the same page. The latter, written in vernacular 
Dutch and in prose, offered a moral reflection on subjects to do with behavioral 
excess, the futile accumulation of riches, vanity, and the ephemeral nature 
of human life. Under the title Alst al gheloopen is, the commentary on page 
122 talks about greed and the never-satisfied desire that brings people to ruin 
(Fig. 7.17). Its thinking is based not on some sentence from ancient literature 
but on the popular and anonymous expression of a motto placed in a lottery, 
which may be translated as “I owned much and wanted to have more. Where 


54 Horace, The Complete Odes and Epodes, 76. 

55 "La Mort, tost ou tard, nous devale // Là bas vers la rive infernale. // Lors que l'on tire 
nostre lot, // Il faut soudain trousser bagage, // Pour au malpiteux matelot // d'Acheron, 
demander passage, // Espoir de grace & de pardon // N'a place en la Cour de Pluton.// Qui 
dessus la santé fonde trop d'esperance, // Couve souvent la mort au centre de son seing, // 
Qu'il faille à tous mourir, rien n'est de plus certain // Mais ou, quant, & comment, nul n'en 
tient asseurance.” 

56 Roemer Visschers Sinnepoppen. Naar de uitgave van 1614 bij Willem Jansz.te Amsterdam, ed. 
Leendert Brummel (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1949); G.S. Overdiep, “Roemer Visscher and zijn 
dochters,” in De Letterkunde van de Renaissance tot Roemer Visscher en zijn dochters, ed. 
F. Baur (Geschiedenis van de letterkunde der Nederlanden, vol. 3) (Antwerp: Standaard, 
1944), 406-14; John Landwehr, Emblem and Fable Books Printed in the Low Countries 1542— 
1813: A Bibliography (Utrecht: Hes Publishers, 1988), 869-74. 
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nio HET TWEEDE SCHOCK 


Beflach. —.. 
Alt al gheloopenis, 


y de lieden zijn foo feer bevanghen met 
gierigheyde , datfe haers begheertes 
gheen cynde en weten : ende foo meer haer 
p watt, foo meer waft de winfucht, ende 
lyven al haer leven daghen flaven van haer 
ghewoel,lefen haer ghebedt qualijck,of met 
onverftandt, ons Bupben ons das 
elijchs b200dt 3 Tac al iftal wittebroode 


egghen zy) foo moetter noch wijn by we- 
fen. Ey arme woelwaters, mong ghy niet 
wel ghedachtigh wefen cen ghedicht, datin 
de Lotery ingheleyt was: à 


que beel en fothte meer/. 
at falt cijnde zijn liebe Peer, Niet; 
Hoclanghereckt ghy de daghen uwes le- 
vens? wat belooft ghy u felven tijdts om . 
het ghewonnen goet te ghebruycken è Een 
Doodt-kift met cen Slaep-laecken fal u befte 
Kamer worden : en die u ter aerden draghen, 
fullen fegghen : VVat heeft dees man van 
zijn groote goedt ghchadt è | 


FIGURE 7.17 Claes Jansz. Visscher, “Alst al gheloopen is,” in Roemer Visscher, Sinnepopen 
(Amsterdam:Willem Iansz, 1614), 122, Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum Library 


will it end, dear Lord? In NOTHING.”®” The text is completed by the idea that 
no matter what wealth is accumulated, everyone's final resting place is a coffin, 
an idea summarized in the accompanying image. Here it is popular wisdom, 
expressed within a lottery framework, which acquires the value of a truth upon 
which to meditate. 


Through the images presented here, it appears that the lottery, a spectacular 
and popular game of chance, helped sustain moral contemplation of the vaga- 
ries of Fortune, the inconstancy of material wealth, the vicissitudes of human 
life, and Fatum, which were becoming increasingly important in northern 
Christian humanism. From Erasmus's Stultitia laus (1511) to the Comedie van 


57  lamgratefulto Floortje Damming, librarian at the Fondation Custodia, Paris, for her help 
in translating this emblem: “Ey arme woelwaters, mooght ghy niet wel ghedachtigh wesen 
een ghedicht, dat inde Lotery ingheleyt was: Ick had veel en sochte meer, Wat sal't eijnde 
zijn lieve Heer. Niet.” 
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de Rijke Man by Dirck Volkertz Coornheert (1550) or the spectacular allegorical 
procession at the Antwerp Ommegang in 1561, devoted to the Cycle ofthe vicis- 
situdes of human affairs, and the impressive series of engravings it inspired, 
reflections on fate, chance and destiny simply increased in religious and moral 
thought at the end of the century in both scholarly and popular culture.5? 
They would be particularly richly expressed in the Neo-Stoic thinking of Justus 
Lipsius, for whom the notions of Fortuna and Fatum could not be detached 
from the concept of Divine Providence. 

At the same time, lotteries were behind many innovations marking the pas- 
sage from a corporatist to a market economy. They facilitated the emergence 
of big entrepreneurs, in the Schumpeterian meaning of the term: risk takers, 
financial backers, speculators, organizers and innovators, and as such they 
contributed to the development of early modern capitalism. Far from being 
an incidental and marginal phenomenon, the lottery was fully integrated 
into the economic, cultural, and social reality of the former Low Countries. It 
helped shape their political and moral thinking by presenting new economic 
and social challenges. It belonged to a political context marked by war and the 
vital importance of strategy and an economic context marked by a growing 
market and entrepreneurial sensibility based on speculation and a sense of 
risk. With its unpredictable results and its hopes based on hazard (and a pos- 
sible lack of causality) or on the action of Divine Providence, the lottery helped 
question the notion of Fortune at all levels of society and its relationship to 
human action. 
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58 On the political and humanistic content of the 1561 Ommegang, see John Cartwright, 
“The Politics of Rhetoric. The 1561 Antwerp Landjuweel,” Comparative Drama, 27, 1 (1993), 
54-63; Jeroen Jos Maarten Vandommele, Als in een spiegel. Vrede, kennis en gemeenschap 
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six plates, was engraved in 1563 by Philip Galle, with the title Divitum misera sors; the sec- 
ond, entitled Circulus vicissitudinis rerem humanarum, was engraved in nine plates in 1564, 
by Cornelis Cort. See Ilja M. Veldman, Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch Humanism in 
the Sixteenth Century (Amsterdam: Meulenhoff, 1977), 84-95; Ilja M. Veldman, Leerijke 
reeksen van Marteen van Heemeskerck (Haarlem: Frans Hals Museum, 1986), 47-57. 


PART 3 


Artistic Considerations 


CHAPTER 8 
Renaissance Iconology of Fate 


Damiano Acciarino 


In his Bilderatlas Mnemosyne (Fig. 8.1), Aby Warburg saw the concepts of 
Fortune and Fate during the Renaissance as indicative of a deep cultural con- 
flict between an active and passive psychological approach to events (“Symbol 
eines aktiv-passiven Schicksalkämpfers gemacht")! This conflict manifested 
itself in a battle between opposite visions of the world that developed a spe- 
cific iconographical language to discuss how the human soul faced events. In 
a letter to Edwin Seligman dated 1927 Warburg explains this duality by quot- 
ing two excerpts of a fifteenth-century epistolary exchange between Francesco 
Rucellai and Marsilio Ficino that clearly pointed to this profound tension:? 


“Have human reason and practical intelligence any power against the 
accidents of fate, against Fortune?” [...] he [Francesco Rucellai] solicited 
and received an expert opinion in the form of along epistle from Marsilio 
Ficino. The response to his inquiry as to how man could counteract or 
prevent future events, especially so-called chance ones, [...] culminated 
in the following advice on the battle against Fortune: “It is good to do 
battle with Fortune, wielding the weapons of foresight, patience, and 
noble ambition. It is even better to withdraw, and to shun such a combat, 
from which so few emerge victorious — and then after intolerable labor 
and effort. It is better to make peace or a truce with Fortune, bending our 
wishes to her will and willingly going the way that she directs, to prevent 
her from resorting to force. All this we shall do, if we can combine within 
ourselves the might, the wisdom, and the will.” 


1 Giulio Bordignon, Monica Centanni, and Silvia Urbini, “Fortuna nel Rinascimento. Una 
lettura di Tavola 48 del Bilderatlas Mnemosyne,’ Engramma, 92, 8 (August 201); Giulio 
Bordignon, Monica Centanni and Silvia Urbini, “Fortuna during the Renaissance. A Reading 
of Plate 48 of Aby Warburg’s Bilderatlas Mnemosyne,” Engramma, 137, 8 (August 2016). See 
also Alfred Doren, “Fortuna im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance,’ in Vortràge der Bibliothek 
Warburg. Vol. 2: Vorträge 1922-1923, ed. Fritz Saxl (Leipzig; Berlin: Teubner, 1924), 71-144 and 
Klaus Reichert, Fortuna oder die Bestündigkeit des Wechsels (Frankfurt: Suhrkamp, 1985). 

2 Theletter addressed to Seligman is at the Warburg Institute, wIA, GC/19326. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Aby Warburg, Bilderatlas Mnemosyne, table 48 


Warburg also recalled the passage from Leon Battista Alberti’s Intercenales 
dedicated to Fatum et Fortuna? in which he emphasized the “relationship 
between cosmic order — Fatum — and human initiative — Fortuna,” figured 
respectively as a river and as a man attempting to sail upon it. Eventually, 
Warburg ended up focusing only on the iconography of fortune ("Fortune with 
Wheel" “Fortune with Forelock" and “Fortune with Sail"), thereby avoiding a 


3 On fatum and fortuna in Alberti, see Paolo Marolda, L.B. Alberti e il problema della politica: il 
"Fatum" et “Fortuna” e i “Libri della famiglia" (Florence: Sansoni, 1986). 
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more thorough investigation of how fate was shaped and featured, and how 
its imagery interacted with the coeval literary and philosophical production. 

Three archetypal figurations of Fate can be identified for the period between 
the end of the fourteenth century and the beginning of the seventeenth: “Fate 
as Death,” “Fate as Star” and “Fate as Chain.” Each of these views mirrored the 
hermeneutical approach towards a force (Fate) that the Renaissance perceived 
as present and concrete in everyday life, but extremely difficult to circum- 
scribe and define. Nevertheless, according to Marian Heitzam, two different 
approaches could be identified: a “deterministic” one and a “humanistic” one. 
The former investigated fate as the cause of all natural phenomena, of its 
impact on human lives and on its predictability; the second investigated the 
influence of fate on the ethical dimension, hence on free will and justice. Both 
the approaches implied relations with Providence, which stood in between the 
physical and metaphysical dimension, of which Man was witness.‘ In fact, to 
determine its action and function, the philosophical and theological disserta- 
tions of the time approached fate in relation to or in contrast with other simi- 
lar or discordant concepts — such as fortune, chance, necessity, free will, and 
predestination — in the arduous attempt to find a precarious balance between 
causality and unpredictability. However, admitting the existence of even one 
of these terms sometimes led to the exclusion of the other terms, thereby com- 
promising the stability of Christian thought.® 

During the Reformation, the entire question became a delicate and some- 
times dangerous topic of discussion, often bordering on heresy. For example, 
if fate was identified with the notion of cosmic order (as happened after the 
Neoplatonic meditations carried out by Marsilio Ficino),” one still needed to 
determine whether fate was a synonym for divine providence or for nature 
and, in each case, the difference between these two terms needed to be speci- 
fied in detail. On the one hand, if fate was equated with providence and con- 
sidered a projection of God's will on the world, this could imply that human 
beings lost their autonomy of action. On the other hand, if fate was consid- 
ered to be the same as nature — which was created by God but constituted a 


4 Marian Heitzam, “La libertà e il fato nella filosofia di Marsilio Ficino,” Rivista di filosofia neo- 
scolastica, 28, 4-5 (1936), 351. 

5 Coluccio Salutati, De fato et fortuna, ed. Concetta Bianca (Florence: Olschki, 1985); Rita 
Ramberti, Il problema del libero arbitrio nel pensiero di Pietro Pomponazzi: la dottrina etica del 
De fato: spunti di critica filosofica e teologica nel Cinquecento (Florence: Olschki, 2007). 

6 At the beginning of the sixteenth century, these issues were widely debated and resulted in 
several influential treatises such as: Desiderius Erasmus, De libero arbitrio diatribe sive collatio 
(Venice: De Gregori, 1524); Martin Luther, De servo arbitrio (Wittemberg: Lufft, 1525); Juan 
Ginés de Sepulveda, De fato et libero arbitrio libri tres (Rome: Antonium Bladum, 1526). 

7 Paul Oskar Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1943), 74-91. 
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separate entity — then its influence was limited only to creation, thereby grant- 
ing humans the full exercise of free will. The repercussions of these two general 
statements could respectively increase the reliability of astrology and horo- 
scopes, according to their capacity for reading the signs of an invisible but pre- 
determined plan in the world of phenomena. 

In order to better understand the early modern view of fate and its represen- 
tations, one might consider the lexicographical analysis of the various Greek 
terms associated with fate carried out by the Neapolitan scholar Simone Porzio 
in his De fato (ca. 1540).8 A closer examination of his section on De nomine fati, 
in particular, can be relevant to our understanding of the question and offer 
additional information for a fuller examination of the Renaissance concept of 
fate. Porzio points out that: 


In Aristotle’s book On the Universe, we can find six names [for fate]: the 
first is eimarmene, that is fate, from eirein, meaning to move on and to 
proceed without obstacles; the second is pepromenon, that circumscribes 
everything, because all the things are determined according to specific 
boundaries; that no natural thing lasts forever is the third and is defined 
moira, or Parcae, because it is distributed all over the world and in the 
universe; nemesis is the fourth, because it takes part in all things and dis- 
penses all the peculiarities according to nature; for some it appears more 
evident, for others it appears more obscure, due to the first of one hun- 
dred skies, this is the fifth, adrastos, because it is the immutable cause 
of all things; and aisa, the last one, because all things acquire their own 
specific status, both in life and in death.9 


In light of such an uncertain and variable theoretical context, the several 
characterizations of fate found in early modern philosophical treatises and 


8 Eva Del Soldato, “Il De fato di Simone Porzio,” Giornale critico della filosofia italiana, 92 (2013), 
543-84. 

9 Del Soldato, “Il De fato di Simone Porzio, 554: "Apud Aristotelem in libro De mundo, sex 
nomina invenimus, primum Himarmenon [eivapyevy], idest fatum ab eirein convertere, 
et procedere sine impedimento, Pepromenen [renpoyuévov] circumscribi omnia, quoniam 
omnia sunt certis terminis finita, innatum nihil infinitum decurrit, dicitur Moeram [poîpa], 
idest parca quoniam partita est in omnem terrae tractum et in universo mundo, Nemesin 
[vépectc] dicitur etiam quoniam omnibus impartitur et distribuit secundum naturae condi- 
tionem, his quidem clarius, his quidem obscurius primo caeli 100, Adrastian [ddpaoto<], quia 
est causa immutabilis omnium, et Aisa [olco], quoniam semper statum obtinet suum, nec 
modo est, modo occidit" (my translation). For the real etymology, see Il trattato Sul cosmo 
per Alessandro attribuito ad Aristotele: monografia introduttiva, testo greco con traduzione a 
fronte, commentario, bibliografia ragionata e indici, ed. Giovanni Reale and Abraham P. Bos 
(Milan: Vita & Pensiero, 1995), 186-89 and 275-76. 
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linguistic dissertations are not surprising. Nor is it surprising that one finds 
such diversity in contemporary figurative representations of fate. Each defini- 
tion of fate provided by Porzio has its specific and distinctive representation in 
contemporary figurative descriptions, as we will now point out. 


1 Fate as Death 


The first humanistic source to provide a precise figurative description for the 
concept of fate is Giovanni Boccaccio’s Genealogiae deorum gentilium,! which 
says that, according to Cicero and Seneca, the Latin word fatum was identi- 
fied with the Parcae, the three sisters (Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos) who spin, 
measure, and cut the thread of life. Through these three allegorical figures, fate 
acquires the meaning of death. Referring back to the otherwise little-known 
mythographer Theodontius, Boccaccio sees the three Parcae as part of nature 
(“cum rerum natura creatas”),! because they are directly related to Pan, the 
personification of nature (“Parcarum officia, in quibus continuum nature pres- 
tant obsequium”).!2 Because of this, Boccaccio includes them as an active fac- 
tor in the process of generation and destruction of the world. Boccaccio also 
indicated that their action was somehow assimilated to the action of time (“si 
potestatem earum ad eiusdem similitudinem temporis referas”).15 

Boccaccio quotes the famous proverb by Cleanthes, “the Fates lead the 
willing and drag the unwilling along” (“ducunt volentem Fata, nolentem tra- 
hunt”) and a line from Seneca's Oedipus (980—994) that “we are driven by Fate, 
believe Fate" ("Fatis agimur, credite Fatis"), in order to prove that “the first day 
of human life already establishes the last one,” that is in the birth of an indi- 
vidual it is possible to read his own death ("primusque dies dedit extremum"). 
Echoing Fulgentius, Boccaccio also connected the combination Fate/Parcae to 
Hades, god of the underworld.!6 In this light, Boccaccio was able to establish a 
link between fate and the afterlife. The same notion was expressed by a scholar 


10 On the stratification of sources in Boccaccio's description of the Parcae, see Attilio 
Bettinzoli, “Boccaccio, le Parche, il Fato e l'acceptio personarum, Studi sul Boccaccio, 41 
(2013), 1-17. 

11 Giovanni Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium, in Tutte le opere ed. Vittore Branca, 
vols. 7-8 (Milan: Mondadori, 1998), 96. 

12 Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium, 73. 

13 Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium, 81. 

14 Boccaccio, Genealogie deorum gentilium, 79. 

15 Seneca, Epistles, ed. and trans. Jeffrey Henderson (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1917); see also Robert J. Sklenar, "Seneca, Oedipus, 980-994: How Stoic a Chorus?" 
Classical Journal, 103, 2 (20077-2008), 183-94. 

16 Boccaccio, Genealogiae deorum gentilium, 80. 
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from Rovigo known as Caelius Rhodiginius (Lodovico Ricchieri, 1469-1525) in 
his Antiquae Lectiones (1516), where he stated that natural death could be iden- 
tified with fate itself ("hanc vero moriendi naturam etiam fatum dicimus”).!” 
As a result, Renaissance paintings representing the three Parcae, such as the 


ones by Marco Bigio!? (ca. 1530-1540), Francesco Salviati (1550), Giorgio Ghisi 
(1558), and Vincenzo Cartari (1571) (Figs. 8.2, 8.3, 8.4, 8.5) should thus be inter- 
preted in this light. 

The link between fate and the three Parcae, which signified a general order 
that governed the manifestations of nature driven by a superior force, was 
expressed by Plato's Republic (x, 617c-e). Here the Parcae were defined as 
"daughters of Necessity” (“@uyatepas ths Avéeyxys”), and described in the act of 


FIGURE 8.2 Marco Bigio, Le tre Parche, ca. 1530-1540 


17 Caelius Rhodiginus, Antiquarum Lectionum libri (Venice: Manutius, 1516), 581. 
18 Galleria Nazionale d'Arte Antica. Palazzo Barberini, i dipinti. Catalogo sistematico, ed. 
Lorenza Mochi Onori and Rossella Vodret Adamo (Rome: L'Erma, 2008), 95. 
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FIGURE 8.3 Francesco Salviati, Le tre Parche, 1550 


singing the events of the past, of the present, and of the future. Furthermore, 
they were represented clothed in white garments, wearing crowns, and touch- 
ing the spindle held by necessity: Clotho with her right hand, Atropos with her 
left hand and Lachesis with both hands. A Latin translation of this episode was 
carried out by Marsilio Ficino (1491, 1517, 1518, 1522) and later revised by the 
French scholar Simon Grynaeus (1532): 
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CVM PRIVILEGIO REGIS — 


FIGURE 8.4 Giorgio Ghisi after Giulio Romano, Le tre Parche, 1558 


Alias autem tres Necessitatis filias aequali invicem intervallo in throno 
sedere: Parcas vestibus albis capite coronato, Lachesim, Clotho, Atropon. 
Quae ad sirenem harmoniam canant. Lachesis quidem praeterita. 
Praesentia Clotho. Atropos vero futura. Et Clotho quidem cum matre 
simul intermissione quadam temporis, dextra manu tangentem fusi exti- 
mam circumferentiam circumagere. Et Clotho quidem cum matre simul 
intermissione quadam temporis, dectra manu tangentem fusi extimam 
circumferentiam circumagere. Atropon vero sinistra iterum interiores 
similiter. Lachesim denique vicissim utraque manu utrinque tangere.!9 


From this version, very likely, the accounts noted by the Ferrarese humanist 
Lilio Gregorio Giraldi (1479-1552) in his De deis gentium (1548), and by the 
Emilian mythographer Vincenzo Cartari (ca. 1502-1569) in his Imagini degli 
dei degli antichi (1550) became an additional sources for the iconographic 
of fate.2° Moreover, in light of the above, following an interpretation of an 


19 Marsilio Ficino, Omnia divini Platonis opera tralatione Marsili Ficini, emendatione et ad 
Graecum codicem collatione Simonis Grynaei nunc recens summa diligentia repurgata 
(Basel: Froben, 1532), 672. 

20 Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, De deis gentium (Basel: Oporinus, 1548), 286-87; see also Natale 
Conti, Mythologia (Venice: Fontana, 1567), 63; Vincenzo Cartari, Le imagini degli dei degli 
antichi (Padua: Pasquato, 1608), 274-82. 
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FIGURE 8.5 Vincenzo Cartari, Le tre Parche, 1608 
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ancient bas-relief published by the German humanist Petrus Apianus (Peter 
Bennewitz, 1495-1552) in his Inscriptiones sacrosanctae vetustatis (1534), 
Cartari considered their relation with the phases of human life by arranging 
an allegorical composition in which each of the Parcae was represented by fig- 
ures evoking the “three ages of life”: a child (Lachesis), an adult (Clotho), and a 
skeleton (Atropos) (Figs. 8.6, 8.7, 8.8).2! 

Giraldi also focused on the Parcae’s attributes as spinners and referred to 
them as lanificae (literally: those who spin wool), a term attested in an epi- 
gram by Martial in the syntagma Janificae sorores.2* The humanist Pierio 
Valeriano (Giovanni Pietro Bolzani Dalle Fosse, 1477-1558) also focused on this 
aspect in his Hieroglyphica (1556) when he stated that the word “linen” was 
often substituted for fate in poetical compositions (“apud poétas esse lina pro 
fato ponere”).23 The alternation wool (lana) / linen (linum) could apparently 
be recognized as adiaphoric. Valeriano explains this variant by recalling the 
interpretation of a verse of the ancient Greek poet Theocritus, where the linen 
plant was considered fruit of the earth (“terrae foetus est linum”) and, hence, 
related to a mortal dimension (“quemadmodum etiam mortales”), which alle- 
gorically meant that human beings should return to the earth (“significant 
hominem rursus ad terram redire”).24 In this light, according to Natale Conti's 
Mythologiae (1567), when fate was signified by the Greek word rerpwyévoy, it 
could be identified also with the goddess Lucina, sometimes seen to be the 
fourth sister of the Parcae, and also connected to the act of spinning wool 
("Lucinam quasi Lanificam dixerim, unam esse putavit e Parcis, quae dicta est 
Prepomene”).25 Lucina was the goddess of childbirth and was considered to be 
the protector of pregnant women and newborns. Thus, just as Lucina assisted 
birth, the Parcae brought death.25 

The textile element represented by the thread, either wool or linen, is one of 
the Parcae's fundamental features that strongly determined their imagery. In 
fact, according to Valeriano, spindle and distaff alone could, by a metonymic 


21 Peter Apianus, Inscriptiones sacrosanctae vetustatis (Ingolstadt: Apian, 1534), 385. 

22 Giraldi, De deis, 287. 

23 Giovanni Pierio Valeriano, Hieroglyphica (Basel: Insengrin, 1556), 300. 

24 Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, 300. 

25 Conti, Mythologia, 64; Damiano Acciarino, "The Key in the Hand: Features of Birth in 
the Renaissance Imagery of Lucina,’ in Nascere Rinascere Ricominciare. Immagini del 
nuovo inizio nella cultura italiana, ed. Laura Benedetti and Gianluigi Simonetti (L'Aquila: 
L'Aquila University Press, 2017), 77-92. 

26 Matteo Bandello, Canti undici composti dal Bandello de le lodi de la s. Lucretia Gonzaga 
di Gazuolo (1545); Antonio Fileremo Fregoso, Opera nova (Legnano: Bartolomeo da 
Crema, 1525), 33-38; Antonio Ricciardi, Commentaria Symbolica (Venice: De Franceschi, 
1591), 266. 
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FIGURE 8.8 Peter Apianus, The Three Parcae, 1534 
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FIGURE 8.9 Giovanni Pierio Valeriano, Spindle of Death, 1556 


process, signify fate even beyond the presence of the Parcae (“per colum autem 
et fusum significari fatum") (Fig. 8.9).27 

The exclusion ofthe three sisters from this allegory was positively received in 
Counter-Reformation environments. Both the Brescian mythographer Antonio 
Ricciardi (d. 1610) in his Commentaria Symbolica (1591) and the Perugian Cesare 
Ripa (ca. 1560-1622) in the Iconologia (1593) referenced spindle and thread as 
symbols of fate. However, while the former stuck to Valeriano's reading, which 
postulated some kind of relation with the myth of the Parcae and an earthly 
dimension ("fusus iacet humi cum filo ab colu obtruncato, signif. mortem ob 
fabulam Parcarum")? the latter invested these attributes with a substantial 


27 Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, 356. 
28 Ricciardi, Commentaria, 167. 
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different charge compared to the description given before. In fact, Ripa, though 
recalling Valeriano’s reading (“come racconta il Pierio Valeriano”), affirms that 
the linen thread was a fruit of the moon rather than of the earth — contrary to 
what Valeriano had stated (“terrae foetus est linum”). Because of this, human 
life was subjugated to the laws of the heavens (“il lino è frutto et parto della 
Luna, così anco sono li mortali suggetti alle mutationi del Cielo”) rather than of 
the earth, thereby dispelling any potential misunderstanding on the diffusion 
of the spirit.2° 


2 Fate as Star 


The association with the heavens leads to the second archetypal figuration of 
fate: the star, intended as a symbolic element of the heavens themselves. The 
first Renaissance source to give a precise iconographic description for the con- 
cept of fate as a star is the Hieroglyphica, attributed to Horapollo,8° discovered 
around 1419 and translated from Greek to Latin by Filippo Fasanini roughly one 
century later (1505). According to this hermetic text, the star could represent 
both God and Fate (“Deum totius orbis proferre volentes, aut fatum [...] stel- 
lam pingant”). However, the reasons behind each explanation contrasted with 
each other significantly: while the star “as God” signified the action of God 
over the universe (“dei providentia victoriam portendit qua parte stellarum 
totiusque mundi motus perficitur”) and thus acquired an active nuance, the 
star “as Fate” represented how Fate was determined by the action of the stars 
(“Fatum vero quandoquidem illud ipsum ex stellarum dispensatione constitui- 
tur quinarium numerum”) and thus acquired a passive nuance. Furthermore, 
Horapollo referred to a quinarium numerum (“number of five”), by which he 
meant the five planets (Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn — excluding 
the Moon and the Sun) that, among the multitude of the fixed stars of the 
heavens governed all the actions of the world (“quoniam multitudine stella- 
rum in caelo extante, quinque duntaxat ex illis mobiles totius mundi guberna- 
tionem perficiunt”). 

This point was investigated more deeply by Valeriano. In Book 44 of his 
Hieroglyphica, in the chapter entitled De stella (“On the Star”),3! Valeriano 


29 Cesare Ripa, Iconologia (Rome: Gigliotti, 1593), 76-77. 

30 Horapollo, Hieroglyphica hoc est De sacris Aegyptiorum literis libelli duo (Bologna: 
Benedetti, 1517), 13. 

31 Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, 330-31. 
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defined Fate as a “disposition coming from the stars” (“siderali dispositione”), 
adding that the movements of the heavens also affected the events on earth 
(“per motum enim stellarum negotia transiguntur”). In this light, Valeriano 
implied that Fate could be determined by astrological movements and con- 
sequently understood through interpretations of the zodiac. However, he 
also specified that these astrological movements, sometimes identified with 
predestination or necessity, were nothing but the natural specificities of each 
being on earth — actually redeeming human life from the constricting and pre- 
dictable revolutions of the heavens (“nihil vi et potestate siderum hominibus 
evenire”), while simultaneously establishing the parameters within which 
each species and individual could express its own nature. 

A visual example of this iconography can be found in an impresa that depicts 
a star beaming light, representing Fate, and surrounded by the ouroboros, the 
serpent eating its own tail, that was a symbol for the infinite (Figs. 8.10, 8.11). 
The accompanying motto came in two variants, FATO PRVDENTIA MAIOR 
and FATO PRVDENTIA MINOR,82 meaning that the virtue of prudence 
could respectively exceed or succumb to Fate. Depending on the perspective 
that scholars wanted to confer to this imagery, its meaning could appear sub- 
verted; that is, whether human virtue was superior or not to external influ- 
ences. Commentaries by the learned bishop Paolo Giovio (1483-1552) and by 


32 These mottos were inspired by Virgil's verse Ingenium aut rerum fato prudentia maior 
(Georg., 1, 416). This verse was mentioned in a discussion on Fate and Fortune during 
the first public lecture held at the Accademia Fiorentina by Francesco Verino, see Anton 
Francesco Doni, Lettioni d'Academici fiorentini sopra Dante (Florence: [n. a.], 1547), 15. 
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FIGURE 8.11 
Gabriel Rollenhagen, Nucleus emblematum, 1613 


the erudite Lodovico Dolce (ca. 1508-1568) clearly explain this battle between 
will and natural inclination.?? 

The same idea forms the premise for another emblem, this time dedi- 
cated to Duke Cosimo de’ Medici of Florence and published by the polygraph 
Girolamo Ruscelli (1518-1566) in his Imprese illustri (1566). Instead of a star, 
this emblem featured the zodiac sign of Capricorn, Cosimo’s own birth sign 
and an image he often used as his personal emblem.8* In fact, if the star had 
a metonymic relation with the heavens, the same mechanism could be repre- 
sented by the constellation under which the addressee was born, as was the 
case with Cosimo 1 (Fig. 8.12). The motto FATI VIRTVTEM SEQVAMVR (“Let 
us follow the power of fate”) offers an alternative approach to the question of 
fate: people must follow, and not oppose the destiny the stars have given them, 
especially when it is a glorious destiny. 

A few decades later, Cesare Ripa developed the imagery of the star in a more 
complex way by conflating some of the features recognized in previous inves- 
tigations. In his Iconologia,*> Fate appeared as a man wearing a linen dress 
("huomo, vestito di panno lino"), holding in his right hand a caduceus (“nella 
man destra il caduceo di Mercurio”) and in his left the spindle and a thread 
cut in the middle, which recalled and replaced the action of the Parcae (“nella 
sinistra una conocchia co’ fuso, ma che il filo sia tronco nel mezzo”). A star 
on his head evoked the influence of the heavens on the earth (“haverà in capo 
una stella”). 


33 Paolo Giovio, Dialogo dell'imprese militari et amorose (Venice: Giolito, 1556), 83-84; 
Battista Pittoni and Lodovico Dolce, Imprese di diversi prencipi, duchi, signori, e d'altri per- 
sonaggi et huomini letterati et illustri ([Venice]: [n. a.], 1562), 65. 

34 Girolamo Ruscelli, Imprese illustri (Venice: Zenaro, 1566), 169-70. 

35 Ripa, Iconologia, 76. 
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FIGURE 8.12 Girolamo Ruscelli, Imprese illustri, 1566 


3 Fate as Chain 


The relation between the celestial and earthly dimension expressed by Fate 
could be represented in yet another way: in the form of a chain descending 
from the heavens. The image was first used by Homer in the Iliad (v111, 16-27), 
where a golden chain was described to express the ineluctable power with 
which Zeus was invested: “Hangs me a golden chain [cetprv yovoeiyv] from 
heaven”56 (Fig. 8.13). 

An explanation of this image is provided by the ancient Greek philosopher 
Chrysippus of Soli (3rd cent. BC) in the De diis, a treatise on the allegorical 
meanings of the pagan gods. In the part related to Zeus, who was viewed as 
a personification of Fate in the sense of eimarmene (eiuapuévn), Chrysippus 
interpreted the dual etymology that this divinity possessed in the ancient 
Greek language: Zeóg — Zfva (Zeus — Zena) and At6ç — Aia (Dios — Dia). The for- 
mer was derived from the noun Gv (Zena) meaning “life,” the latter from the 


36 Homer, The Iliad and the Odyssey, trans. Samuel Butler (Chicago: Benton, 1952). 
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FIGURE 8.13 
Anton Joseph Kirchvweger, Aurea Catena, 1723 


preposition 61a (Dia), expressing a cause for something. The overall sense was 
“cause of life.” Chrysippus then added a second etymological root, from the 
verb dtoixew (dioikeo, i.e. “to govern").?" In this view, Zeus/Fate was considered 
the first cause of life as well as the sequence (or chain) of causes that material- 
ized in life. 

This image was well received in Renaissance thought and quickly became 
popular in the poetic and artistic imagery of the time. One of the clear- 
est examples of its popularity can be seen in the Accademia dei Catenati 
(“Academy of the Chained”), founded in Macerata in 1574, which took its name 
from Homer’s verses.38 The ideal purpose of the academy was to study the con- 
nections between the world of ideas and worldly phenomena so as to establish 
a syncretic combination of Platonic philosophy and Christian wisdom. The 
Catenati’s emblem featured a golden chain descending from the heavens and 
the Greek motto gatdpot exéveuot (phaidroi eponemoi, i.e. "happy disciples"), 
as it appears in 1579 on an engraving on the frontispiece of the Accademia’s 
first publication, Seneca's tragedy Athamante,?? and on a painting by Sforza 
Compagnoni at the beginning of the seventeenth century (Figs. 8.14, 8.15). The 


37 IlariaRamelli and Giulio Lucchetta, Allegoria. Leta classica (Milan: Vita & Pensiero, 2004), 
113-15. 

38  Ramelli and Lucchetta, Allegoria, 62. 

39 Girolamo Zoppio, Athamante tragedia de gli Academici Catenati (Macerata: Martellini, 
1579). 
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academicians themselves explain this iconography and the ideology behind 
the symbol:40 


The body of the emblem is represented by a golden chain stretching 
from the heavens to the earth [...] The heavens signifies the place from 
which our beginning and end originate; the chain shows the steps for 
respectively ascending to and descending and from the heavens; the gold 
shows that it is impossible to reach the heavens without following a good 
and virtuous path made of noble actions, because only good things come 
to earth from the heavens. The earth represents us mortals. The body 
of this emblem, that is the golden chain, comes from Homer; the rest 
derives from Plato.*! 


A more articulated description of this feature is given by the Friulian philoso- 
pher Giulio “Delminio” Camillo (ca. 1480-1544) in his L'idea del theatro (1550), 
in which he contemplates the universe as if he were sitting in a theatre. Camillo 
pictured Zeus holding the golden chain mentioned by Homer, but adds Juno 
hanging onto this chain in an effort to counterbalance the elements of water 
and earth at the bottom of the chain. Camillo’s addition suggests that the chain 
kept the elements together (“contenerà i quattro elementi in generale”).42 
This causal chain that joins the heavens with events on earth was one of 
the metaphors used by Stoic philosophers to express the relationship between 
fate and free will.*? However, an eternal concatenation of causes that depend 
one on the other would have neutralized the effectiveness of human capacity 


40 Lucia Simi, Gli stemmi degli Accademici Catenati (Macerata: Istituzione Macerata 
Cultura, Biblioteca e Musei, 2008); Atti dell’Accademia dei Catenati, Biblioteca Comunale 
Mozzi-Borgetti di Macerata, Ms 623, I 9; see also Panfilo Landi, Impresa dell’Accademia 
Partenia di Roma (Rome: Zannetti, 1594). 

41 Nazzareno Gaspari, Il nome “catenati” ([http://www.accademiadeicatenati.it/il-nome 
--catenati-.html]): “Il corpo dell'impresa sia una cathena d'oro distesa di cielo in terra [...] 
Il Cielo dimostra che in lui è il principio et il fin nostro, la Cathena mostra i gradi di ascen- 
dere et discendere dal Cielo et in Cielo: l'oro dimostra, che, siccome dal Cielo non dis- 
cende in terra altro che bene, così ancora per altra strada che di beni di virtù e di fatiche 
nobili non si ascende al Cielo. La terra poi significherà noi Mortali. Il corpo dell'impresa, 
cioè la Cathena d’oro è da Homero; il restante è da Platone” (my translation). 

42 Giulio Camillo, L'idea del theatro (Florence: Torrentino, 1550), 27-28. 

43 On this, see La catena delle cause: determinismo e antideterminismo nel pensiero antico 
e contemporaneo, ed. Carlo Natali and Stefano Maso (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 2005); Fate, 
Chance and Fortune in Ancient Thought, ed. Stefano Maso and Francesca Guadalupe Masi 
(Amsterdam: Hakkert, 2013). 
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of choice. The doxographer Hippolytus of Rome (2nd-3rd century) provided 
a solution to this problem in his Philosophumena, also known as the Refutatio 
omnium haeresium, when he described the ineluctability of fate through the 
example of the dog dragged by the chariot to which it was tied: “when, for 
example, a dog is tied to a chariot, if he is willing to follow the chariot, he ends 
up following and at the same time being dragged along - actually doing that 
which is in his possibilities and converging with necessity; but if he does not 
want to follow the chariot, he will be forced to do it"^^ Renaissance iconogra- 
phers kept this sentence in mind. In fact, a dog tied to a cart could mean the 
influence of fate (“canis alligatus currui sig. fatum”), as the Paduan human- 
ist Marco Mantova Benavides (1489-1582) wrote in the Zographia (1566) and 
the Loculati opuscoli (1582), two treatises explaining symbolic images and 
hieroglyphs.4 So far, no counterpart of this emblem has been identified 
in visual art.46 However, in Ruscelli's Imprese, there is an emblem showing 
a dog tied with a chain to a column and the motto PER ELETTION E PER 
DESTINO (“by choice and by destiny") (Fig. 816)^7 — which paraphrased a 
verse of Petrarch's Canzoniere (247, 14) “non per election ma per destino" (“not 
by choice but by destiny"). Ruscelli points out that in this case destiny should 
be taken as the meaning of fate (“Destino è quello a noi che i Latini dicev- 
ano Fatum") and the chain represents one of its attributes (“[...] il cane con la 
catena [...] quasi dica, che i Cieli e i Fati l’inducono”).48 

Chrysippus of Soli had already tried to solve the mismatch of free will and fate 
(intended as the chain of causes) in his De providentia by developing the idea of 
the so-called double chain of causes. In it, Chrysippus postulated the existence 
of a dual concatenation of events that distinguished between an external and 
an internal series of causes. The Roman author and grammarian Aulus Gellius 
(1st-2nd cent.) took up this concept in his Noctes Atticae (7.2) when he ana- 
lyzed the implications of admitting established and fixed mechanisms on the 


44 Hans Friedrich von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, vol. 2 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1967), 
284: [...] dti ğonep dguaros dv pév f) ÉEnpruévos xov, ¿áv uév BovAntai Enec9ot, xai 
Erxetat xai Exetat, nov xal td adteEodotov peta Ts &váyxnç [olov tH¢ cipappevns]” (my 
translation). 

45 Marco Mantova Benavides, Zographia (Padua: Pasquato, 1566), 10; Marco Mantova 
Benavides, Loculati Opuscoli (Padua: Pasquato, 1580), 32; Ricciardi, Commentaria, 133. 

46 A visual counterpart appears in Janos Zsámboki's emblem depicting a dog pulling a cart 
with the motto Canis queritur nimirum nocere (1567), even if this very likely represents 
only a polygenetic occurrence; see Johannes Sambucus, Emblemata et aliquot nummi 
antiqui operis (Antwerp: Plantin, 1566), 182. 

47 Ruscelli, Imprese, 540-44. 

48 Giovanni Ferro, Teatro d'Imprese (Venice: Sarzina, 1623), 165. 
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FIGURE 8.16 Girolamo Ruscelli, Imprese illustri, 1566 


actions of humans. Gellius referred to Chrysippus’s description of the chain 
as “an eternal and unalterable series of circumstances, and a chain rolling and 
entangling itself through an unbroken series of consequences, from which it 
is fashioned and made up,” and as “an orderly series, established by nature, of 
all events, following one another and joined together from eternity, and their 
unalterable interdependence.”*9 However, he also added that “just so the order, 
the law, and the inevitable quality of fate set in motion the various classes of 
things and the beginnings of causes, but the carrying out of our designs and 
thoughts, and even our actions, is regulated by each individual’s own will and 
the characteristics of his mind.”5° This description may have an iconographic 
equivalent in an emblem in Giovanni Ferro's Teatro d'imprese (1623) that 


49 X Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights, trans. Carew Rolfe (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1927), 97. 
50 Gellius, Attic Nights, 101. 
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FIGURE 8.17 
Giovanni Ferro, Aurea Catena, 1627 


features a double chain descending from the heavens and the motto either AD 
SYDERA SIC TRAHIMVR or NECTVNTVR VICISSIM (Fig. 8.17).5 

The chain of fate also passed into Christian imagery. For example, the entry 
for catena in Ricciardi’s Commentaria Symbolica refers to the interpretations 
of ancient literary and philosophical sources (Homer, Plato, Chrysippus and 
others), who all connected it to Fate as connexionem causarum. This concept 
was compatible with the hierarchical structure of the universe as developed in 
Neoplatonic and Christian thought, whereby God was identified with the first 
ring of the chain (“primus anulus catenae sig. essentiam Dei”) from which the 
celestial spheres gained their movement, which again influenced the manifes- 
tations of nature, human life, animals, plants etc., to the point that all causes 
derived from the first one (“omnia primae causae certa quadam successione 
copuletur”).52 

This cosmic reading was recovered by Valeriano in his Hieroglyphica, where 
he proposed that the chain incarnated the spiritual power infused in all the 
creatures of the world (“Fatum esse potentiam spiritalem, certa quadam rati- 
one universi consititutricem”), as if it were a law governing those things that 


51 Ferro, Teatro d'Imprese, 195-96. 
52 Ricciardi, Commentaria, 141. 
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were constituted by divine Providence (“Fatum est [...] mundi ratio: vel, lex 
eorum quae in mundo providentia consituuntur”).53 In 1578, the Florentine 
scholar Baccio Baldini (d. post 1585), in his academic dissertation on fate enti- 
tled Discorso dell'essenza del fato, described this same system in a very detailed 
way that echoed Dante's verses “Questi organi del mondo così vanno, / come 
tu vedi omai, di grado in grado, / che di su prendono e di sotto fanno” (Par. 11, 
121-23). Baldini wrote: 


Let us therefore imagine a chain: the first ring of which is represented by 
God the best and the greatest, on whom the heavens and nature depend; 
the second ring is Intelligence, who moves the celestial bodies, having 
obtained power from God himself; the third ring is the Heavens, which, 
receiving its force from Intelligence, moves the Elements that represent 
the fourth ring, which take their power from the celestial bodies and 
move particular things, that is animals and plants, which represent the 
fifth ring. Thus, this order of efficient causes, where each cause receives 
energy from the one above and passes energy to the one below, can be 
called Fate in action, in that Fate means the operations of the abovemen- 
tioned substances.54 


A visual reflection of this scheme can be found in an engraving published in 
1579 in the Rhetorica christiana by the Spanish Franciscan missionary Diego 
de Valadés (1533-1582).55 In this image, the chain is held by God the Father, 
passes through the Intelligences (the Archangels) and the Celestial Bodies (the 
Angels), and then it influences all aspects of Creation: human, animal, and 
vegetable (Fig. 8.18). 


53 Valeriano, Hieroglyphica, 331-32. 

54 Baccio Baldini, Discorso dell'essenza del fato (Florence: Sermartelli, 1578), 13-14: “immag- 
iniamoci adunque una catena, il primo anello della quale sia Iddio ottimo et grandissimo 
dal quale dipende il cielo et la natura, il secondo è l’intelligenza le quali havendo presa 
la vertù da Dio muovono i corpi celesti, il terzo anello sia il Cielo che presa la forza dalle 
intelligenze muove gli elementi che sono il quarto anello, il quale pigliando la vertù da i 
corpi celesti muovono queste cose particolari, come sono gli animali et le piante, le quali 
sono il quinto anello, questo ordine adunque di cagioni efficienti delle quali ciascheduna 
piglia la forza da quel di sopra et adopera in quel di sotto è il Fato in atto et in quanto 
egli significa le operazioni delle sostanze sopradette” (my translation). On Baldini, see 
Damiano Acciarino, "La Lettera intorno al Discorso del Fato di Vincenzio Borghini, Lettere 
Italiane, 69, 2 (2017), 221-55, and Damiano Acciarino, “Il Discorso dell'essenza del fato di 
Baccio Baldini. Riflessioni a margine e testo,” Engramma, 162 (January-February 2019). 

55 Diego Valadés, Rhetorica Christiana (Perugia: Petrucci, 1579). 
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FIGURE 8.18 Diego Valadés, Rhetorica Christiana, 1579 
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Spes, Fatum, & Augurium, 
funt invicetn oppolita. 


FIGURE 8.19 Johann Ebermeier, Neu Poetisch Hoffnungs-Gdrtlein, 1653 


Traces of this iconography can also be found in a mid-seventeenth-century 
impresa accompanied by the motto Spes, Fatum, & Augurium, sunt invicem 
opposita, thought with a substantially different connotation.5° The image 
shows a chain descending from the heavens and held by a woman with a sword 
that is about to cut it; as its accompanying motto explains, Hope can break the 
bonds of Fate ("spes dissecat ense catenam / Fati") (Fig. 8.19). 


4 Further Variants 
Beyond these three archetypal views of Fate evident in early modern literature 
and iconography, during the late Renaissance a small number of alternative or 


unusual elements were used to express other potential manifestations of the 


56 Johann Ebermeier, Neu Poetisch Hoffnungs-Gürtlein (Tübingen: Kerner, 1653), 384. 
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effects of Fate on human life and the world. They are all listed in Ricciardi's 
Commentaria and include fate as the Gordian knot (Gordius) and as the com- 
bination of scales (bilances) and yoke (iugum).5? 

The connection of Fate with the Gordian knot is straightforward: Ricciardi 
refers to the original interpretation provided by the Parisian humanist Pierre 
Coustau (fl. 1555) in his Pegma (1555). Coustau affirmed that fate could be rep- 
resented by the Gordian knot (“Gordius nodus non recisus, sig., saepe virtuti 
fata obstare”) and referred to the episode of Alexander the Great cutting the 
Gordian knot immortalized in several ancient sources, including Curtius Rufus 
and Aelianus. In the impresa entitled In nodum Gordium (“On the Gordian 
Knot”), Coustau added the subtitle Virtuti fata plerunque obstant, meaning that 
in most cases fate is an obstacle to virtue, and then further added the explana- 
tion that often God's providence and the necessity of fate can interfere with 
the accomplishments of humans on earth (“Dei providentia et fatorum neces- 
sitas prohibebant”).58 

The second example is more complex. It presents the scales as a symbol of 
fate. Ricciardi supports this interpretation by drawing on Zoroaster's precepts, 
which reported that what is received by fate cannot be increased ("fatum non 
augendum iuxta Zoroastrem"). This meant that people cannot push them- 
selves beyond the limits [vires] (or better, natural energy) assigned to them by 
fate ("scilicet non audendum quicquam supra vires"). The scale was therefore 
the instrument through which these limits were dispensed. Directly connected 
to this function, was the symbol of the yoke ("nam in hoc symbolo includitur 
iugum") which, combined with the scale, signified the influence of the heavens 
("etiam influxum coeli et virtutem cuiuscunque rei peragendae”).59 

The full explanation of this interplay of symbols is given by the Venetian 
Franciscan theologian Francesco Zorzi (1466-1540) in his In Scripturam sac- 
ram problemata (1536), a treatise on the kabbalistic interpretations of the 
Sacred Scriptures.$° In the section dedicated to the interpretation of Orpheus, 
Pythagoras, and Zoroaster, Zorzi harmonized these two elements by stating 
that the laws established in the heavens were the bounds that distributed the 
qualities to each thing and individual on earth, according to a principle of jus- 
tice (‘nemo declinet ab eo quae iustum est"). We should therefore interpret 
the iconography of emblems depicting a yoke or a scale descending from the 


57 Ricciardi, Commentaria, 264. 

58 Pierre Coustau, Pegma, cum narrationibus philosophicis (Lyon: Bonhomme, 1555), 219-21. 
59 Ricciardi, Commentaria, n4. 

60 Francesco Zorzi, In Scripturam Sacram problemata (Venice: Vitali, 1536), 340. 
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FIGURE 8.20 Johann Lancelot, Cents emblems Chretiennes, 1602 


heavens (Figs. 8.20, 8.21) in this light. The impresa with the motto RECTVM 
IVDICIUM, published by the French author Georgette de Montenay (1540- 
1581) in her Emblems ou Devises Chretiennes (1571)8! features a yoke held in the 
heavens and a man flanked by a skeleton, thereby alluding to the attribute of 
fate as death. Similarly, in the Nucleus emblematum selectissimorum (1613) by 
the German poet and mythographer Gabriel Rollenhagen (158316197), a scale 
in the heavens is accompanied by the motto MANET INEXORABILE FATVM 
to underline the inevitability of the laws of fate.62 


61 Georgette de Montenay, Emblems ou Devises Chretiennes (Zürich: Froschauer, 1571), 4. 
62 Gabriel Rollenhagen, Nucleus emblematum selectissimorum (Cologne: van de Passe, 
1613), 83. 
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FIGURE 8.21 Gabriel Rollenhagen, Nucleus emblematum, 1613 
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CHAPTER 9 


Fortune, Fate and Providential Design 
in Georges de La Tour 


Dalia Judovitz 


What is chance to the eyes of man is design to the eyes of God. 


J-B. BOSSUET! 


In the epigraph above from his Politics Drawn from Holy Scripture (1679), the 
French bishop Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet (1627-1704) referred to the chance 
manifestations of fortune to underscore its underlining design when seen from 
a divine perspective. But how can the vagaries of fortune lacking any appar- 
ent rule, plan or purpose be considered as an expression of God's providential 
design? For Bossuet, the answer comes down to a matter of perspective, to a 
distinction drawn between a human and godly viewpoint. In his Sermon on 
Providence (1662), he enjoins believers to consider that the "strange confusion," 
disorder and injustice of human affairs driven by the "blind haste of fortune" 
are but the contingent manifestations of events according to a higher, hidden 
order: “that an eternal and immutable plan is hidden among all these events 
that time seems to unfold with strange uncertainty. But how can this hidden 
providential design be perceived since it is unavailable to human vision alone? 
To provide an answer, Bossuet uses as example anamorphic paintings that rely 
on distorted projections or perspectives: "When I reflect on the way human life 
is arranged, confusedly, irregularly, I often compare it to certain pictures that 
are commonly displayed in the libraries of collectors of curiosities as a trick of 


1 Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet, Politique tirée des propres paroles de l'Écriture sainte, ed. Jacques 
Le Brun (Brussels: Léonard, 1721), 231, http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/bpt6k97638426/f13.item 
.r=dessein.texteImage. 

2 "Sermon sur la providence (1662), in Sermons choisis de Bossuet, ed. LAbbé Maury (Paris: 
Garnier, 1922), 144-45. 
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perspective.” He remarks that these confusing, distorted images remain inac- 
cessible to the human eye, unless the beholder is initiated into the “secret” of 
the right point for viewing the otherwise hidden design, an attainment con- 
ditional on the beholder's relocation to the proper position.* Bossuet analogy 
concludes with the disclosure of its spiritual import, since he argues that the 
true vantage point for uncovering the hidden order of this confusing image 
of the world lies in the assumption of faith in Jesus Christ. Bossuet's analysis 
of the position of the beholder, caught between the visual confusion of human 
affairs driven by blind fortune and their spiritual resolution by analogy to the 
optical and perspectival staging of the human gaze in painting, figures access 
through faith to the otherwise invisible workings of providential design. 
Bossuet's inquiry into notions of fortune, fate and providential design, as a 
function of vantage point, perspective, and design, provides a pictorial frame- 
work for addressing the elaboration of these ideas in the works of Georges 
de La Tour (1593-1652). La Tour's paintings lend themselves to this approach, 
given their focus on what is seen and how it is seen as a function of the vantage 
point of the beholder. By taking to task the deceptive and confusing image of 
the visible world his works explore painting's potential as an instrument of 
spiritual insight.5 Ranging from representations of games of fortune to Peter's 
fateful denial of Christ, the focus is on the depiction how human decisions and 
actions interface with a providential plan whose design escapes human scru- 
tiny and remains unknowable. What sort of knowledge can be presumed about 
the future when approaching decision making in light of unexpected events? 
Questions of time prove essential for addressing the hastiness of fortune, the 
unpredictability of fate and a providential outlook that implies “past, pres- 
ent and future seen as if in an unchanging present.” An examination of the 
temporal interplay at work in Biblical prophecy will prove particularly 


3 “Sermon sur la providence,” 145. For an analysis of “steganography” (understood as an art of 
secret representation that relies on encryption of an image under another image) and ana- 
morphic compositions, see Olivier Leplatre, "Spiritualité de l'anamorphose. Le Caréme du 
Louvre, Bossuet,” L'information littéraire, 54, 4 (2002), 38-46. 

4 Bossuet was referring to Jean-François Niceron's anamorphic mural, St. John the Evangelist on 
the Island of Patmos (1644), that he saw at the Minimes Convent in Paris where he preached 
for Lent in 1660. For an analysis of other French seventeenth-century examples and treatises, 
see, Jurgis Baltrusaitis, Anamorphic Art, trans. WJ. Strahan (New York: Abrams, 1977), 37-60. 

5 Forasummary of these issues and a brief biography covering art historical questions raised 
by his works, see my Georges de La Tour and the Enigma of the Visible (New York: Fordham 
University Press, 2018), 1-13. 

6 Jessen Lee Kelly, Renaissance Futures: Chance, Prediction, and Play in Northern European 
Visual Culture, c. 1480-1550 (Ph.D. thesis, University of California Berkeley, 2011), 75, http:// 
digitalassets.lib.berkeley.edu/etd/ucb/text/Kelly berkeley oo28E 1817.pdf. 
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helpful to assessing the extension of this scriptural figural approach to La 
Tour’s paintings. 


1 Games of Fortune: Betting on Time 


While modern usage privileges the material aspects of fortune understood as 
wealth, pecuniary gain or profit driven by chance, the early modern period 
still bore the imprint of her pagan personification as Fortuna, goddess of for- 
tune (or chance), luck and fate.” By the seventeenth century, fortune was in 
decline and dismissed as a “chimera,” having been brought under the gover- 
nance of “divine Providence, which acts by unknown directions and above 
men's prudence.”8 If fortune retained some currency in common parlance, it 
did so as a repository of blame, faulted and charged with human grievances 
that could not be imputed to Providence. Representations of fortune and the 
vagaries of fate occupy an important place in La Tour’s paintings, ranging from 
his depictions of card games, to fortune tellers and dice players. Based on their 
subject matter, these works have been largely treated as profane, genre works 
despite their imposing presence and elaborate pictorial manner manifest in 
the use of light, color and design.? However, closer inspection reveals the pres- 
ence not just of social or moral commentary, but also theological concerns that 
touch on human decisions and actions in relation to time. Walter Benjamin 
suggested that “time is the material into which the phantasmagoria of gam- 
bling has been woven,” a claim that merits further exploration given the per- 
vasive religious framework of the early modern period.!° Providing tangible 
experiences of the “unpredictability of secular time,” La Tour’s depictions of 


7 She was often represented with a blindfold to signify her lack of discernment in the capri- 
cious distribution of happiness or unhappiness with no apparent rule, purpose or design. 
For an in-depth discussion Fortuna’s iconography, see Kelly, Renaissance Futures, 21-41. 

8 See entry on ‘Fortune’ in Antoine Furetiére, Dictionnaire Universel: Contenant générale- 
ment tous les Mots Francois tant vieux que modernes, & les Termes des Sciences Et Des 
Arts ... (The Hague; Rotterdam: Leers, 1701); also see Lorraine Daston's discussion of the 
decline of the idea of Fortune during the seventeenth century in response to the rise of 
mechanical determinism in “Fortuna and the Passions,” in Michigan Romance Studies, 14 
(Chance, Culture and the Literary Text, ed. Thomas M. Kavanagh) (1994), 25-48. 

9 Raymond Picard argued against this trend, insisting on the presence of spiritual con- 
cerns even within genre works associated with profane matters in “L'unité spirituelle de 
Georges de La Tour,” Gazette des beaux-arts, 6, 80 (1972), 213-15. 

10 Walter Benjamin, Charles Beaudelaire: A Lyric Poet in the Era of High Capitalism, trans. 
Harry Zohn (London: Verso Books, 1992), 137. 
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FIGURE 9.1 Georges de La Tour, The Cheat with the Ace of Diamonds, ca. 1630-1634, Paris, 
Musée du Louvre 


gambling will be approached as a stage for representing and enacting fortune's 
blind and capricious irrationality." 

In La Tour’s The Cheat with the Ace of Diamonds (1630-34, Musée du Louvre, 
Paris) (Fig. 9.1) and The Cheat with the Ace of Clubs (1630-34, Kimbell Art 
Museum, Fort Worth) gambling scenes become the vehicle fora critical display 
of modes of decision-making and human action dedicated to material gain. 
These works stage the risk and enact the misfortunes brought about a lack of 
prudence in the management and conduct of both human and divine affairs. 
These issues are presented in the context of a highly theatrical staging, illumi- 
nated by brittle, artificial light that reduces the protagonists’ faces to the com- 
plexion of masks, creating what Philip Conisbee has described as “surfaces of 
willfully glittering superficiality.” Pervaded by displays of artifice and decep- 
tion, these works encourage reflection on decision making behaviors and 


11 See]J.G.A. Pocock, Virtue, Commerce and History: Essays on Political Thought and History, 
Chiefly in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 99. 

12 Philip Conisbee, “An Introduction to the Life and Art of Georges de La Tour” in Georges 
de La Tour and His World, ed. Philip Conisbee (Washington, DC: National Gallery of Art, 
1996), 67. 
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betrayals at work in gambling.!? The Cheat paintings depict a young, ostenta- 
tiously attired gambler on the right who is shown to be blind to the concerted 
design of the other players to deceive him. His focus on his cards disables him 
from perceiving the complicit glances and hand gestures of the other players 
orchestrating the demise of his fortune. Commonly identified with the prodi- 
gal son (Luke 15:1-32), this scene shows him “dissipating” or “wasting his sub- 
stance" (to use Biblical terms) by staking and putting at risk his patrimony.!4 
Representations of the prodigal son's wasteful behaviors were popular in La 
Tour's time as shown by Jacques Callot's (1592-1635) etching series, L'Enfant 
Prodigue (The Prodigal Son), 1625.5 La Tour’s pictorial treatment explores how 
the prodigal son’s wasteful expenditures endanger material, symbolic and reli- 
gious values by compromising both his fortune and his faith. At issue is the 
prodigal son’s lack of prudence, understood as the “moral and mortal process 
of seeing ahead,” that proves essential to his anticipating and intervening in 
future situations and events.!6 

The prodigal son story is not merely about material loss since it is also a story 
about symbolic and temporal losses. Having requested his share in an untimely 
manner (since it meant dividing up “his father’s living” as if he were already 
dead), the younger son will waste it in gambling. But as the Cheat paintings 
show, this implies not merely an expenditure of money, but also investment in 
symbolic and social relations. This can be seen in La Tour’s prominent display 
of the prodigal son's fortune ready to be gambled away. Noting La Tour's inclu- 
sion of two medals in the heap of gold coins, due to the prominence of their 
stamped relief, led Jean-Francois Pariset to wonder about La Tour’s taste for 
numismatics.!” The material value of these medals or ancient coins is super- 
seded by their symbolic value as markers of distinction that consecrate per- 
sons or events of singular importance. Their presence significantly enhances 
the value of the currency on the table, given their rarity, symbolic import and 


13 Fora study of the pictorial origins and iconography of gambling in these works, especially 
in reference to Caravaggio and his followers, see Gail Feigenbaum, “Gamblers, Cheats and 
Fortune Tellers,” in Georges de La Tour and His World, 150-68. 

14 Noting the popularity of this subject due to its promoting the salvific value of penitence, 
see Julian Luxford, *Rubens's The Prodigal Son: A Reassessment,” Konsthistorick tidskrift/ 
Journal of Art History, 69, 2 (2000), 99-103. 

15 Jules Lieure, Jacques Callot: catalogue raisonné de l'oeuvre gravé (San Francisco: Alan 
Wofsy Fine Arts, 1989); for some examples, see "The Art of Forgiveness: Visualizing the 
Prodigal Son Parable,” http://artmuseum.princeton.edu/object-package /art-forgiveness 
-visualizing-prodigal-son-parable/104194. 

16 According to Kelly, prudence is “limited to an experience of earthly time,” in Renaissance 
Futures, 76-77. 

17 Francois-Georges Pariset, Georges de La Tour (Paris: Laurens, 1948), 275. 
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collection as commemorative devices. Exchanged as tokens of friendship in 
a gift economy, their limited distribution and circulation marks their impor- 
tance in celebrating and consolidating human bonds rather than commercial 
transactions. Moreover, as Timothy Hampton and Christopher Nygren have 
observed, ancient coins functioned as conduits of virtue insofar as the collector 
sought to align his conduct with worthy deeds provided by worthy examples 
from the past.!8 Instead of choosing to embody the paternal values reflected in 
his father’s collection of coins, the prodigal son gambles them away like ordi- 
nary coin. In doing so, he not only wastes his patrimony, but more importantly, 
breaks the chain of emulation that binds his conduct both to his earthly and 
spiritual father. The son's gratuitous expenditure of his inheritance endangers 
his filial and spiritual bonds, by failing to recognize and acquit his moral and 
spiritual debts. Though inadvertent in not having been premeditated or cho- 
sen by design, the prodigal son’s gamble resolutely enacts a denial that breaks 
with both human and divine law. The problem is not simply that the prodigal 
son is cheated and loses when gambling, but that his gambling puts him at risk 
of not just losing his money but also himself. 

The monetary gambles depicted in the Cheat paintings refer not only to the 
financial costs of gambling but also to symbolic and religious costs incurred 
by those whose lack of judgement will be weighed and brought to account in 
the Final Judgement. The prodigal son’s gambling away of his inherited for- 
tune implies his willingness to risk and ultimately spend what he does not 
have, namely his future. The dissipation of his patrimony implied in his loss 
of money underlines the greater injury incurred by his expenditure of a future 
that he does not possess. The attempt to derive profit from the future without 
actual production implies assigning a price to time and thus engaging in an act 
of usury. Thomas de Chobham (160-1230) remarked that “the usurer sells his 
debtor nothing that belongs to him, but only the time that belongs to God.”!9 
Usury thus involves selling what does not belong to the usurer, “since the only 
difference between the amount lent and the amount returned is lapse of time, 
what is sold is time itself”2° Human beings can neither produce or sell time, 
since God gives time and takes it back from all, leading Marcel Hénaff to con- 
clude that to put time to “work” is to “destroy the order of things created by 


18 Christopher]. Nygren, “Titian’s Christ with the Coin: Recovering the Spiritual Currency of 
Numismatics in Renaissance Ferrara,’ Renaissance Quarterly, 69, 2 (2016), 475. 

19 Fernand Braudel, Civilization and Capitalism 15th-18th Centuries. Vol II: Wheels of 
Commerce, trans. Sian Reynolds (Berkeley; Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1982), 426. 

20 Marcel Hénaff, The Price of Truth: Gift, Money, and Philosophy, trans. Jean-Louis Morhange 
with Anne-Marie Feenberg-Dibon (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2010), 95. 
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FIGURE 9.2 Georges de La Tour, The Fortune Teller, ca. 1630-1634, New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Rogers Fund, 1960 


God by gaining profit form divine generosity."?! Not only does the prodigal son 
risk his inheritance that would ensure his future prosperity, but also, by draw- 
ing actual profit from it through his gambling he steals from God, since time 
belongs to God and it defines the nature life. The prodigal son’s usurious use 
of time in gambling capitalizes on the common use of cards as instruments of 
divination for predicting the future. 

The prodigal son’s gamble on time becomes the explicit subject matter of 
The Fortune-Teller (ca. 1630-34, The Metropolitan Museum of Art) (Fig. 9.2) 
which shows him wasting his father’s coin that would help secure his future to 
learn his fate through the predictions of a fortune teller.22 Derived from Latin 
divinare, meaning “to foresee” or “to be inspired by a god,” divination according 


21 Hénaff, The Price of Truth, 97-98. 

22 Alain Jaubert remarked that during the seventeenth century cards in France were used 
not just for gambling, but also divination, and that players and cheats could sometimes 
risk excommunication and prison, see Palettes (Paris: Gallimard, 1998), 84. 
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to St. Thomas Aquinas offers only “vain inventions of the devil’s deceit”23 
But the problem of deception was further theologically compounded by the 
attempt to derive gain from “humans' inability to know the future,” rendering 
such activities “perilously close to the illicit exchange of usury and the vain 
practice of divination on the unknown."^ The representation of fortune-telling 
in seventeenth-century French prints was commonly associated with trickery, 
deception and stealing. La Tour’s depiction in The Fortuneteller expands this 
common trope by revealing the theological stakes at issue. The old gypsy is 
shown practicing a form of fortune-telling that does not involve the actual read- 
ing of palms or cards. Instead, a coin marked by a cross is placed in the palm of 
the subject’s hand, held open to tell the future.25 The symbolic effectiveness of 
this practice is driven by tautology. A coin acting as a token of fortune serves 
as the means for predicting one's fortune, thereby conflating notions of pledge 
(commitment) and presage (portent). La Tour's depiction of the gypsy's action 
exposes the betrayal at hand: though she looks like she is handing him a coin, 
this token stands in for the violation of her pledge in requiring payment for 
falsifying the future through an act amounting to stealing. 

La Tour's depiction of this scene compounds the fortuneteller's deception 
and thievery with the complicity and concerted actions of her young assis- 
tants. Seduced by the fortuneteller's promise to reveal his destiny, the prodigal 
son is distracted from seeing that he is being robbed, not just figuratively but 
also literally. He is blind to the young female assistant on the right who is cut- 
ting off his gold metal along with another woman on the left, who deftly picks 
his pocket. Lest the beholder be seduced and blinded by the painting's sump- 
tuous detailing and distracting richness, the head of a third young woman on 
the left is shown standing behind the thief acting as witness. She is looking 
down at the thieving hand, foregrounding through her gaze the complicit and 
concerted nature of the treachery at hand. A small, barely perceptible picto- 
rial detail serves to underscore the religious issues underpinning this act of 
communal betrayal. The prodigal son's decorative gold chain link attached 
to the medal bears a barely legible Latin inscription of a promise of love and 


23 Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 11a.11ae.95, 1. 

24 Giovanni Ceccarelli concludes that this means that the insurer stood to profit without 
legitimate cause, see “Risky Business: Theological and Canonical Thought on Insurance 
from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Century,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern 
Studies, 31, 3 (2001), 623-24. 

25 Jacques Thuillier describes this method of fortune-telling based on seventeenth-century 
French engravings, see Georges de La Tour, trans. Fabia Claris (Paris: Flammarion, 2002), 
136. Also see Jean-Pierre Cuzin's comments in “Catalogue,” in Georges de La Tour, ed. 
Jean-Pierre Cuzin and Pierre Rosenberg (Paris: Réunion des Musées Nationaux, 1997), 150. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Georges de La Tour, The Dice Players, ca. 1650, Stockton-on-Tees, Preston Hall 
Museum 


faith (amor fides). Presumably a paternal gift destined to affirm love, faith and 
fidelity, the gold medal unlike the gypsy’s token coin above, commemorates 
values that are non-transactional and thus irreducible to financial manipu- 
lation and speculation. The broken chain attests to the breach of faith and 
trust implied in thieving in violation of Biblical commandment. It figures the 
prodigal son’s betrayal in breaking faith with his promise to uphold the Word 
both to his earthly and heavenly father. His break with the tenets of his faith 
implies an act of self-betrayal, one that brings the prodigal son into unwit- 
ting association with the community of thieves. As the prodigal son's story 
tells us, it will take a father’s unconditional love and generosity to repair the 
broken bonds between his son and his earthly father and redeem his faith in 
his heavenly father. 

La Tour’s Dice Players (c. 1650; Preston Hall, Museum, Stockton-on-Tees) 
(Fig. 9.3) reprises the depiction of gambling and thieving in his Cheat paint- 
ings, but with an added twist, by coupling it to a reflection on time and provi- 
dential design. The painting depicts a young man engrossed in dice play with 
two men, while being relieved of his purse by a man smoking a pipe. Another 
partially depicted figure on the far right is rivetted by the dice play, staring 
at the dice in fascination. Jacques Thullier described this scene as “a ‘night’ 
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version of The Fortuneteller with an all-male cast.”?6 As in the Fortuneteller, 
the depiction of stealing is not limited to money, since it involves far greater 
symbolic and religious stakes. Recalling divinatory arts, dice play represents 
an attempt to pry into the future to learn about the fortune’s possibilities 
as decreed by fate. Not surprisingly, this attempt to force the revelation of 
the future through human intervention in gaming was understood to have 
theological implications for Christian believers. As Thomas M. Kavanagh 
explained: “To gamble, to place a stake on an outcome which chance alone 
might decide, can only be an affront to the divine order which is alone worthy 
of our attention and concern."?? In addition to a degrading involvement in 
material concerns, gambling with dice could also be deemed an “abusive trivi- 
alization of Divine Providence,” in asking it to spuriously decide insignificant 
wagers.28 Moreover, dice play can also be seen as undermining providential 
design by promoting through the fortuitous roll of dice the manifestation and 
revelation of fortune’s design. 


2 Fate, Spiritual Reckonings and Worldly Gambles 


The meanings attached to fate (destin or sort, in French) in the seventeenth 
century reveal that fate like fortune is subsumed into the workings of provi- 
dence, since its definition now included “God’s providence, ordinance, pur- 
pose or design"7? Understood as an instrument of providence, fate is the 
unfolding of events in time according to its order.?? The articulation of fate at 
the juncture of individual decision making and providential design comes to 


26 Thuillier, Georges de La Tour, 228. However, there is disagreement on the sex of the figure 
on the far right that may be a woman, see Conisbee, Georges de La Tour and his World, 134. 

27 Thomas M. Kavanagh, Dice, Cards, Wheels: A Different History of French Culture 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2005), 16. 

28 Kavanagh, Dice, Cards, Wheels, 16. He added that the roll of the dice figures the emergence 
of a new, discontinuous experience of time, that challenges the temporality of religious 
beliefs (see Kavanagh, Dice, Cards, Wheels, 45). 

29 Randle Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues (London: Islip, 1611), 
n. p. Sort' in French means a lot, as in lottery, signifying fate, as in luck, fortune, hazard, 
casualty or chance. 

30 For Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, fate ‘belongs to the things that change and is 
the way in which Providence joins things together in their proper order; in Consolation 
of Philosophy, bk. Iv, prose v1, Internet Sourcebook History Project, Fordham University, 
https://sourcebooks.fordham.edu/source/con-phil.asp. Also see Guy Guldentops, "L'Anti- 
Fatalisme de Jules Sirenius,’ in Fate, Providence and Moral Responsibility in Ancient, 
Medieval and Early Modern Thought: Studies in Honour of Carlos Steel, ed. Pieter D'Hoine 
and Gerd Van Riel (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2014), 659. 
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FIGURE 9.4 Georges de La Tour, The Denial of Saint Peter, 1650, Nantes, Musée des Beaux-Arts 


a head in La Tour's last signed, dated, and documented painting, The Denial of 
St. Peter (1650, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Nantes) (Fig. 9.4).?! The religious scene 
depicting Peter's denial of his association with Christ to the maid holding a 
candle is relegated to the upper left margin of what initially appears to be a 
genre scene of soldiers throwing dice. The sacred interlude is eclipsed by the 
prominent display, lighting contrasts and detailing accorded to the profane 
gambling scene in the foreground.?? La Tour's unflinching focus on the human 
figures, the scarcity of visual details, and the assimilation of a representation 
of the Biblical past to a present evoking the ambience of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, hamper the beholder's efforts to ascertain the temporality of the image. 


31 Documentation shows that The Denial of Saint Peter was offered by the town of Lunéville 
to the Marshall La Ferté, governor of Lorraine in 1651. His inventory in 1653 described 
the subject of this work as representing a nocturne “en nuict,’ see Jean-Pierre Cuzin, 
“Catalogue, in Georges de La Tour, 272; also see Rosenberg and Thuillier, 215. 

32 La Tour's approach was counter to Federico Borromeo's recommendation in the De pic- 
tura sacra (1624), to avoid giving prominence to secondary or profane subjects which 
may obscure the primacy of sacred subjects, see Sacred Painting/Museum, ed. and trans. 
Kenneth S. Rothwell Jr., intr. and notes Pamela Jones (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard 
University Press, 2010), 33-35. 
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Is this a deliberate pictorial effect sought by artistic design and is it related to 
the broader question of La Tour's representations of human fate and providen- 
tial design? 

In The Denial of St. Peter, the soldiers’ downward gazes and impassioned 
involvement in gambling, figured by the leering face of the soldier seated on 
the right, serve to refocus the beholder’s attention on the throw of dice. But 
the vigilant gaze of the soldier standing on the far right redirects the beholder's 
look back to Peter's exchange with the maid. The disposition of Peter's right 
hand recalls the soldier's hand in the throw of dice providing a visual connec- 
tion between these otherwise disparate scenes. But the meanings implied in 
these gestures are radically different, since the material fortunes of the game 
are inconsequential when compared to Peter's fateful denial of his affiliation 
with Christ. Like the soldiers blinded by their search for fortune and mate- 
rial gain, Peter is unable to see the spiritual risks incurred by his imprudent 
denial. His multiple, incremental pronouncements to dissociate himself from 
Christ put his future at risk, attesting repeatedly to his unwitting condition as 
a capital sinner. Thrown like the dice depicted at the very center of the paint- 
ing, Peter's statements act as verbal “bets” or wagers attempting to hedge his 
position and protect his exposure to worldly risk. The juxtaposition of denial 
and gambling places Peter's spiritual betrayal in a worldly context where the 
gamble for the vestments of Christ vividly underscores Peter's spiritual lapse 
and bad faith. But how are the meanings attached to the divine and the human 
endangered through gambling and submission to calculated risk? 

To better comprehend Peter's denial, it is important to briefly consider his 
relation to prophecy, his capacity to recognize it, understand it, and imple- 
ment it. At the Last Supper, Jesus issued his prediction that Peter would deny 
knowing him by disowning him before dawn: "Jesus said unto him, Verily I say 
unto thee, That this night, before the cock crow, thou shalt deny [aparnese] 
me thrice" (Matt. 26:35). Peter's inability to recognize the pertinence of this 
prediction to his own situation reflects his earlier denial of Jesus' prophecy 
announcing his sacrificial destiny. Peter's vehemence in challenging Jesus’ pre- 
diction took the form of a rebuke: "This shall not be unto thee" (Matt. 16:23). 
His inability to accept Jesus' prophecy amounts to an expression of disbelief, 
driven by the incapacity to assume the sacrificial burden of Jesus' incarnation 
in the form of his human destiny. He was severely reprimanded for reject- 
ing the prediction of Jesus' passion and martyrdom in accordance to God 
providential design: “Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence to me: 
for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men" 
(Matt. 16:22—23). Jesus’ offence at Peter's denial of his fate reflected his recogni- 
tion of Peter's blindness due to his involvement in worldly rather than godly 
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concerns. Peter's rebuke revealed his incapacity to accept Jesus Christ's provi- 
dential destiny, since he saw things from a human point of view, not God's.33 
His worldly perspective and actions prevented him from recognizing and sub- 
mitting to the providential design outlined by prophecy. 

A closer look at the Gospels reveals the dangers inherent in Peter's denial, 
since his responses to the maid do not merely signify declaring something to 
be untrue, or acting as a refutation or disclaimer?^ Rather, the term used by 
Peter in his denial aparnesthai signifies to deny a person, to disown or to refuse 
to acknowledge, and it was also used to describe the apostasy of Christians 
from the Hellenic gods.?* The meanings attached to this term are closer to 
repudiation and abandonment, implying notions remote from Peter's imme- 
diate concerns as he tried to avoid in his first denial answering the maid alto- 
gether. Attempting to evade the situation, Peter took a gamble in believing that 
he could simply remove himself verbally from the encounter. His first denial 
was compounded by his response to a second maid before bystanders that 
he underscored by an oath. The last denial took the most public, emphatic 
form, since Peter's claims not to know Jesus were accompanied by swearing 
and cursing.36 Eric Huntsman commented that Peter's resort to blasphemy 
suggests a formal renunciation of his association with Jesus by "possibly num- 
bering himself among those who curse him.”#? The increased public nature 
of the denials underlined by the use of oaths and curses mark the widening 
breach between Jesus and Peter as his disciple, intimating the possibility of a 
renunciation that culminates in repudiation. Peter's denial is particularly seri- 
ous, given the importance of bearing public witness as an essential element of 


33 Fora detailed reading of the language and expressive import of Peter's responses, see my 
Georges de La Tour and the Enigma of the Visible, 38-39. 

34 See Eric D. Huntsman's analysis of the variant formulations of this scene in the Gospels in 
“The Accounts of Peter's Denial: Understanding the Texts and Motifs,” in The Ministry of 
Peter, the Chief Apostle, ed. Frank F. Judd Jr., Eric D. Huntsman, and Shon D. Hopkin (Provo, 
UT: Religious Studies Center; Salt Lake City: Deseret Book, 2014), 127-49; https://rsc.byu 
.edu/archived/ministry-peter-chief-apostle/7-accounts-peter-s-denial-understanding 
-texts-and-motifs#_ednref47. 

35 See Rev. G.WH. Lampe, “St. Peter's Denial” The Manson Memorial Lecture delivered at 
the University of Manchester (The John Rylands University Library, Nov. 21, 1972), 354; 
https://www.escholar.manchester.ac.uk/api/datastream? publicationPid=uk-ac-man 
-scw:1m3001&datastreamId=POST-PEER-REVIEW-PUBLISHERS-DOCUMENT.PDF. 

36 Walter Houston remarked that just as the ‘prophetic word is capable of itself of accom- 
plishing the thing of which it speaks, so do blessings and curses, see “What Did the 
Prophets Think They Were Doing? Speech Acts and Prophetic Discourse in the Old 
Testament,” Biblical Interpretation, 1, 2 (1993), 167-88. 

37 Huntsman, “Accounts of Peter's Denial” at https://rsc.byu.edu/archived/ministry-peter 
-chief-apostle/7-accounts-peter-s-denial-understanding-texts-and-motifs#_ednref47. 
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discipleship: “But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven" (Matt. 10:32-33). Peter's gamble to avoid 
giving testimony against Christ through deliberate deception led to his fail- 
ure to publicly acknowledge Christ. By disowning his association with and 
knowledge of Christ before the maid and the bystanders, Peter inadvertently 
commits an act of human and spiritual betrayal. By breaching his bonds of 
fellowship with both Christ and his heavenly Father, he reveals his incapacity 
to address spiritual issues other than through a worldly perspective based on 
a language of human calculus, risk and reward. Blinded by temptation into 
trying to manipulate worldly appearances, Peter unwittingly and unknowingly 
enacts and performs his act of denial. Having misplaced faith in his own agency, 
in his abilities to decide rather than follow the designs of Providence, he lost 
sight of Christ's prediction regarding his betrayal. However, while attesting 
to his ultimate lack of faith, Peter’s actions serve to validate how Providence 
works, which is “not through the miraculous suspension of the laws of nature 
or of human choice but by allowing human beings to carry out unwittingly 
the intentions of God.”38 The outcomes are foreseen by God “as they are freely 
produced by us,” carried out without full knowledge of the providential plan.39 


3 Human Decisions and Providential Design 


A few words about providence help set the stage for a discussion of its design 
or order and its temporal implications as elaborated in The Denial of St. Peter. 
Derived from providentia in Latin, meaning “foresight” or “prudence” from 
pro- “ahead” and videre “to see,’ providence implies a future end, and a definite 
purpose and plan for attaining that end.^? It signifies the order that God estab- 
lished and maintains to guide his creatures to the end to which he destined 
them through preservation care and government.^ La Tour's choice to depict 
Peter’s denial of Jesus’ providential destiny in the context of a gambling scene 


38 Lyons, Phantom of Chance, 155. 

39 Rudi Te Velde, “Thomas Aquinas on Providence, Contingency and the Usefulness of 
Prayer,’ Fate, Providence and Moral Responsibility, 549. 

40 See “Providence,” in Online Etymology Dictionary, https://www.etymonline.com/word/ 
providence. 

41 See https://www.biblestudytools.com/dictionary/providence-1/: Entry for “Providence,” 
in International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, ed. James Orr (Chicago: Howard-Severance, 
1915). For the doctrine’s fortunes in the early modern period, see Mark W. Elliott, 
Providence Perceived: Divine Action from a Human Point of View (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2015), 
177-89. 
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reprised a pictorial tradition that goes back to other tenebrist artists such as 
Gérard Seghers, Nicolas Tournier, and Valentin de Boulogne.^? While he did not 
invent the set-up of the composition, his handling of the staging and juxtaposi- 
tion of the elements of these two scenes merit further scrutiny. What stands 
out is La Tour’s pictorial strategy of stripping the image bare of all extrane- 
ous details and anecdotes. The half-length depictions of human protagonists 
in action along with the close cropping of the figures diminishes the distance 
between the beholder and the painting. It concentrates the beholder's atten- 
tion on the human figures, magnifying the expression of their agency as an 
effect generated through dynamic interplay. This approach serves to render 
visible that which usually escapes pictorial scrutiny, namely the representa- 
tion of acts of speech or the suspension of time in a throw of dice. Was La 
Tourusing the juxtaposition of these scenes to suggest visual parallels between 
modes of spiritual and worldly betrayal? 

The gambling scene in The Denial of St. Peter depicting soldiers throwing 
dice invites further scrutiny, since Biblical accounts of Peter's denial mention 
the presence of bystanders without any reference to gambling.^? The only 
scene in the New Testament that mentions soldiers gambling takes place in 
the wake of Jesus being taken away to be crucified. The pictorial assimilation 
of passive bystanders to active gamblers juxtaposes Peter's denial while Jesus 
is still alive with the fate suffered by his clothes after his crucifixion. How 
are these temporally disparate events connected and what is their contribu- 
tion to the manifestation of a providential design? Depicting outcomes of 
Scriptural prophecy and its fulfillment, these scenes reveal complex religious 
and temporal structures at work. In the Old Testament, the ritual casting of 
lots was used to seek divine guidance in making a choice or foretelling the 
future: “The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is from 
the Lord” (Prov. 16:33).^^ In La Tour's painting, the Roman soldiers appropri- 
ate this ancient divinatory practice for material profit to determine the winner 
of Christ’s clothes. Rather than helping to conceptualize “divine action in the 
world,” the throw of dice reveals the soldiers’ baseness in attempting to derive 


42 See Pariset, Georges de La Tour, 287, plate 44, and Thuillier, Georges de La Tour, 228-29. For 
the indebtedness of these gambling scenes to Caravaggio’s Netherlandish followers, see 
Leonard J. Slatkes, “Georges de La Tour and the Netherlandish Followers of Caravaggio,” in 
Georges de La Tour and his World, 207-8. 

43 In John, we are told that the bystanders joining Peter by the coal fire are ‘servants and 
officers’ but there is no mention of gambling (John 1815-18). 

44 For the links between gambling and divination in the Old Testament, see http://www 
«atkinslightquest.com/Documents/Philosophy/Ethics/Gambling-and-Divination.htm. 
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gain from the murder of the son of God.4 Given that the garments of the dead 
were commonly a perquisite of executioners, the soldiers’ attempts to acquire 
them through gambling relegates them to the position of executioners, unwit- 
tingly, complicit and compromised. Formerly sanctioned as a sacred practice 
to predict the future in the Old Testament, the soldiers’ casting dice in the New 
Testament serves as an indicator of an event already past, since the disposition 
of garments usually followed execution and death. How are these divergent 
temporalities that belong to different historical moments but are conflated 
through juxtaposition into the present of Peter's denial in the painting to be 
reconciled and understood? And what do they tell us about the relation of 
human decisions to providential design? 

All four accounts by the Apostles of Jesus’ crucifixion in the Gospels repeat 
an Old Testament, Messianic prophecy: “They part my garments among them, 
and cast lots upon my vesture” (Psalm 22:18). But they do so in different ways 
that have important implications. Mark and Luke reprise the wording of the 
Psalms to narrate Jesus’ crucifixion as an event whose passing retraces and 
confirms biblical design: “And when they had crucified him, they parted his 
garments, casting lots upon them, what every man should take” (Mark 15:24) 
and “And they parted his raiment, and cast lots” (Luke 23:34). However, by pre- 
senting the events of the crucifixion in the terminology of the Psalms, Mark 
and Luke are not simply describing what happened, since the coincidence 
between the words of the Psalms and the events described by the Apostles 
enacts, confirms and validates the fate predicted in the Psalms. Their depiction 
of events serves not just to commemorate the biblical past but as augur and 
fulfilment of a future foretold. Matthew’s and John’s versions combine narra- 
tion based on the language of the Psalms, with an explicit recognition of the 
importance of its prophetic character. A self-aware reflection on prophesy is 
used to strengthen the idea of prophesy, of Jesus’ crucifixion as fulfilment of 
scriptural prediction: “And they crucified him, and parted his garments, casting 
lots: that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, They parted my 
garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast lots" (Matt. 27:35).46 

John also insists on the prophetic implications of the gambling scene only 
to underscore its revelatory role as truth in fulfilment of scriptural prediction: 
"They said therefore among themselves, Let us not rend it, but cast lots for it, 


45 See Ellen Swift's analysis of the role of dice in Roman society in Roman Artefacts and 
Society: Design, Behaviour, and Experience (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2017), 127. 

46 Jesus describes his own fate before he was forsaken by his disciples and seized as fulfill- 
ment of prophecy ‘But all this was done, that the scriptures of the prophets might be 
fulfilled' (Matt. 26:56). 
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whose it shall be: that the scripture might be fulfilled ...” (John 19:24). John's 
formulation intimates that the Roman soldiers deliberately chose to cast lots 
for Jesus’ garment to carry out the prediction in the Psalms. Their decision 
to act according to Scriptures by conforming to its plan or design (dessein in 
French) enacts its prophetic fulfilment.4” The apparent contingency of the 
soldiers’ decision and their action figures the accomplishment of “God’s set 
plan” (Acts 2:23) in a convergence of human and providential design. This fig- 
ural approach implies a different understanding of time, since the connection 
between the Old and New Testament occurrences “is not regarded as primar- 
ily a chronological or causal development but as a oneness within the divine 
plan, of which all occurrences are parts and reflections.’*® Dispensing with 
chronology and causality, this figural approach does not represent a human 
perspective and understanding of time. Rather, it serves as a representation of 
God’s omniscient vantage point that implies through providential connected- 
ness the co-presence of past, present and future with no temporal distinctions. 

Having addressed La Tour's treatment of providential design, some last 
words are in order regarding his pictorial designs, especially since early mod- 
ern usage of the word design (dessein in French) brings into conjunction deci- 
sion making, the idea of destiny (be it pagan fortune or providential plan), as 
well as inscribes allusions to artful or skilled execution as in “Author’s design” 
(dessein de l'Auteur).^? La Tour's distinctive signature of The Denial of St. Peter 
is instructive in this regard, since the inscription “G. de La Tour in et fec/ 
M.D.C.L.,” underscores the painter's pride in the invention and execution of 
his work (“in” and "fec" are abbreviations in Lat. for “invented” and “made” or 
executed).5° Stuart McClintock wandered why La Tour would call attention to 
his own invention since his work largely followed previous compositions of 


47 The French word commonly used in the seventeenth century to signify decision making 
(dessein), as in in undertaking or forming a project was also used to mean design (des- 
sein), as in plan, or schema and that it was also used to refer to an artistic rendering or 
outline (dessein), later modernized in spelling as dessin. 

48 Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: Scenes from the Drama of European Literature (New York: 
Anchor Books, 1957), 490. The idea of providential connectedness finds further support 
in a passage referring to Jesus' crucifixion: 'He was handed over by God's set plan and 
foreknowledge, and you, by the hands of the lawless, put Him to death by nailing Him to 
the cross' (Acts 2:23). 

49 For the usage of this expression, "Author's design," or plan, see Bossuet, Politique, X11, or 
Furretière’s "Dessein" entry, in Dictionnaire universel, n. p. 

50 See Pariset’s comment on La Tour's signature in Georges de La Tour, 283. For an analysis of 
notions of design in the seventeenth century, and the design vs. color debates, see Bruno 
Haas, “La méconnaissance du dessin comme fondement d'un discours sur l’art” Nouvelle 
revue desthétique, 4, 2 (2009), 29-40. 
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this pictorial theme?! La Tour's privilege of his artistic design reflects his com- 
plex pictorial approach that brings into play the temporalities of past, pres- 
ent and future. In The Denial of St. Peter, the immediacy of a pictorial present 
is evoked through the half-length size, cropping and the closing of the space 
between beholder and the image. The depiction of the past conflates events 
fulfilled at two different times: to Peter's denial before the Crucifixion and 
to the soldiers’ playing dice for Jesus’ clothes afterwards.9?? La Tour's pictorial 
strategy collapses different past moments into the present by proposing “an 
unmediated, present tense, somatic encounter with the people and things of 
the past.’53 But given the prophetic implications of Peter's denial, the future is 
also brought into the picture as fulfillment of Jesus' prediction and as realiza- 
tion of God's providential design. As a result, his efforts to render the biblical 
past alive by bringing it into a present associated with his own time function 
not merely as mimetic rendering but as a typological device that prefigures 
and foreshadows the advent of the future.5* La Tour's adoption of this figural 
strategy from the Scriptures enabled him to transpose its prophetic import to 
painting by foretelling events that have already happened as foreshadowing 
the future of things to come. This approach enabled him to challenge the rep- 
resentational limits of painting by depicting that which painting cannot ordi- 
narily show: the workings of Providence through the fateful intervention of 
speech and prophetic unfolding of time. 


51 Stuart McClintock, Iconography and Iconology of Georges de La Tour's Religious Paintings 
(1624-1650) (Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press, 2003), 119. 

52 Zachary S. Schiffman argues that sustained awareness of anachronism emerges only with 
the Renaissance, see The Birth of the Past (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2011), 144. 

53 Alexander Nagel and Christopher S. Wood, "Toward a New Model of Renaissance 
Anachronism,” The Art Bulletin, 87, 3 (2005), 408. 

54 For an analysis of typological exegesis, see Scott David Foutz, “An Attempt to Establish 
an Historically Accurate Definition of Typology, Quodlibet Online Journal, http://www 
-quodlibet.net/typology.shtml (accessed July 19, 2013), 1-8. 


CHAPTER 10 


Ptolemy, Fortune, and Politics: A Case of the 
Reception of Western Scholarship in Early 
Modern Russia 


Ovanes Akopyan 


Until the mid-seventeenth century, Russia was largely isolated from European 
intellectual culture.! Before that period, a limited number of texts crossed the 
Western Russian border and received further dissemination. The majority of 
the works that nevertheless found their way to Muscovy were devoted to what 
was appealing to the Russian reader in the first place, which was religious mat- 
ters. Only a few dealt with philosophical and natural knowledge. Some studies 
have explored specific episodes in the history of the reception of European 
ideas in early modern Russia, though these works reveal the diffusion’s singular 
and sparse nature? Only starting with Alexei I (r. 1645-1676) and then Peter the 


1 On the cultural interactions between the two sides in the early modern period, see 
Eeponeücxoe Bospooxdenue u pycckaa xyaemypa XV-cepedunvi XVII 6.: xoumakmu u 83a- 
umnoe eocnpuamue, ed. Oleg Kudryavtsev (Moscow: ROSSPEN, 2013); Ovanes Akopyan, 
“Europe or Not? Early Sixteenth-Century European Descriptions of Muscovy and the Russian 
Responses,’ in Contesting Europe: Comparative Perspectives on Early Modern Discourses on 
Europe, 1400-1800, ed. Nicolas Detering, Clementina Marsico, and Isabella Walser-Biirgler 
(Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2020), 248-71. 

2 For some emblematic examples, see Alexei Sobolevskij, [epeeoduaa aumepamypa 
Mocxoeckoù Pycu XIV-XVII eexoe. Bubnuocpafiuuecxue mamepuanvi (Saint Petersburg: 
Tipografiya Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, 1903); Boris Rajkov, Ouepxu no ucmopuu eeau- 
ouenmpuuecko20 Mupoeosspeuua e Poccuu. H3 npownozo pycckoeo ecmecmeoshanua 
(Moscow; Leningrad: Izdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk sssR, 1947), 30-44, 50-65, 117-31; Vasilij 
Zubov, “Heuszecrubiii pycckuii nepesog «Tpakrata o cepe Hoanna Cakpo6ocko»," in 
Hcmopuxo-acmponomuueckue uccaedoeanua, ed. P. Kulikovskij (Moscow: Nauka, 1962), 
209-21 William F. Ryan, “The Old Russian Version of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secreta 
Secretorum,’ The Slavonic and East European Review, 56, 2 (1978), 242—60; Fairy von Lilienfeld, 
“Die «Háresie» des Fedor Kuricyn,” Forschungen zur osteuropdischen Geschichte, 24 (1978), 
39-64; William F. Ryan, “Maimonides in Muscovy: Medical Texts and Terminology," Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 51 (1988), 43-65; Moshe Taub, “TlocrecroBne K 
«JlormuecKiM repmunHam» Malwonuga m epecb oxugoBcrByronmux, in In memoriam: 
C6opnux namamu A. C. Jypve (Saint Petersburg: Fenix, 1997), 239-46; William F. Ryan, The 
Bathhouse at Midnight. An Historical Survey of Magic and Divination in Russia (University 
Park, PA: Penn State University Press, 1999), 359-72; Sergei Nikolaev, IIoscko-pycckue 
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Great (r. 1689-1725) did the role and use of European sources in Russian intel- 
lectual ambiance significantly increase.? 

There were similar trends in art. Some remarkable examples of European 
influence can be found in the architecture of the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, especially in the construction of the Kremlin cathedrals.* This 
tendency, however, was not prolonged. The reliance on Byzantine and post- 
Byzantine artistic tastes remained in force until the seventeenth century, when 
it started to transform, in large part due to the activities of Simon Ushakov 
(1626-1686). This paper focuses on the adaptation and use of Western elements, 
particularly astrological, in two Russian icons ascribed to Simon Ushakov.5 The 
essay addresses three main points: the reason for attributing these paintings 
to the leading Russian icon painter of the seventeenth century; their icono- 
graphical schemes that, as will be shown below, drew upon reflections on the 
ruler's personal fortuna; and the political and cultural context of their creation. 


Aumepamypnwtie ceasu XVI-XVIII ee. BuGnuoepaguueckue mamepuanri (Saint Petersburg: 
Nestor-Istoriya, 2008), in particular 117-20, 156-203; Tatyana Matasova, “Ileppaa KHura 
«Ieorpabuu» Ilownonus Messi B ApeBHeEpyccKOM mepeBoze: o peremnnuuu aHTHYHOTO 
Hac/tenus B pycckoii kyrrerype XV-XVI BB.) Apucmeü. BecmHux kaaccuueckoii djunoAo2uu 
u aumu«nuoüi ucmopuu, 9 (2014), 310-43; The Secret of Secrets: The East Slavic Version, ed. 
and trans. William F. Ryan and Moshe Taub (London: The Warburg Institute, 2019); Ovanes 
Akopyan and Anastasia Malkova, "Medicine, Astrology, and Self-Censorship: Translating 
Marsilio Ficino in Muscovy (ca. 1580-1620), Renaissance Quarterly (forthcoming). 

3 On the cultural and intellectual conditions that determined Russia's eventual turn towards 
westernization in the second half of the seventeenth century, see above all Marina Kiseleva, 
Humeaaekmyaavnii evi6op Poccuu emopoü nonogunti XVII-nauana XVIII eeka: om dpegne- 
pycckoŭ xuuxcHocmu x eeponeŭckoŭ yuenocmu (Moscow: Progress-Traditsiya, 2011). 

4 Sergei Pod’yapol’skij, “K Bompocy o cBoeo6pasuu apxurekrypbr MockoBcKoro YcrreHCKoro 
co6opa, in Ycnencxuü coóop Mockoeckoeo Kpemaa. Mamepuanvi u uccaedosanua, ed. 
Engelina Smirnova (Moscow: Nauka, 1985), 24-51; Sergei Pod'yapol'skij, “Mranpauckue 
mactepa B Poccun XV-XVI sexos,” in Poccua u Hmanua. Bempeua xyavmyp, vol. 4 (Moscow: 
Nauka, 2000), 28-53; Andrei Batalov, “Cyab651 peneccaHcHoii Tpazanna B CpexHeBeKOBOË 
KyJIbType: HTAJIbAHCKHe (POpMBI B pycckoit apxurekrype XVI B.” in Hcxyccmeo xpucmuan- 
cKoeo mupa, vol. 5, ed. Ariadna Voronova (Moscow: PSTBI, 2001), 135-42; Tatyana Matasova, 
“O craryce 4 mpaBax uTaJIbSHCKHX APXHTEKTOPOB B Poccuu B rroczieggeli uergepra XV- 
nepsoë mo1oBuHe XVI 88.” in Coóupameaccmeo u meueuamcmeo 8 anoxy Bospoxcdenua, ed. 
Andrei Doronin and Oleg Kudryavtsev (Moscow: ROSSPEN, 2015), 57-70; Marina Dmitrieva, 
Hmaaua e Capuamuu. IIymu Peneccanca e Bocmounoii Eepone (Moscow: Novoe literaturnoe 
obozrenie, 2015). 

5 Although the paintings are not works of religious art, hereinafter I am referring to them as 
“icons” due to the method of their production, which follows the traditional techniques of 
Russian icons, such as tempera on wood, gesso underlayer, and inverse perspective. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Unknown artist (previously attributed to Simon Ushakov), Ptolemy 
Philadelphus Cognizes the Vanity of Human Life, Moscow, State Tretyakov 
Gallery 


In the nineteenth century, while acquiring the future collection of his famous 
gallery, either Pavel Tretyakov (1832-1898) or one of his associates purchased 
a pair of icons attributed to Simon Ushakov (Figs. 10.1 and 10.2). What made 
Tretyakov think that Simon had been the actual author of the icons were the 
inscriptions. Apart from the fact that Simon was the first Russian painter to add 
inscriptions to his works, an art dealer who was selling the paintings apparently 
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FIGURE 10.2 Unknown artist (previously attributed to Simon Ushakov), A Mortal Man, 
Moscow, State Tretyakov Gallery 


falsified an inscription to give an impression that both icons had been cre- 
ated in “the year of 7168 by Simon Ushakov, the craftsman of the tsar.”6 At the 
beginning of the twentieth century, art historians questioned the authorship 


6 "IIucana B ax3M rogy CHMOHOM® OyIIaKOBBIMb IpcKAMb Mactrepoms.” The Byzantine cal- 
endar was used in Russia until Peter the Great's reform at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 
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of both icons and re-evaluated the date of their creation to “not before Peter 
the Great." In 1917, on the eve of the Russian Revolution, they were ascribed 
in the catalog of the Tretyakov Gallery to the tradition of northern Russian art, 
specifically to that of the Pomors.? 

Due to the false attribution, the provenance and other details regarding 
the icons' origin are unknown. In terms of stylistic attribution, it is obvious 
that they do not have anything in common with Simon's original works. Both 
inscriptions at the bottom of the paintings that name the titles and author 
most probably do not belong to an anonymous painter but were rather made 
by the same art dealer who sought to sell the paintings at a higher price.? 

The decision to ascribe the works to Simon Ushakov is evident. Thanks to 
his leading role at the Kremlin Armoury, Simon Ushakov was one of the main 
painters who determined the development of Russian art in the seventeenth 
century.? He was responsible for unifying different styles and iconographies 
spread across Russia and bringing them to one standard. Being loyal to the 
ecclesiastical policy of Patriarch Nikon (1605-1681) and his idea to termi- 
nate the existing controversies in the Russian Orthodox theological doctrine 
through the reconstruction of “ancient religiosity,’ Simon combined innova- 
tive features with traditional forms. This is why Simon's iconographical pro- 
gram usually dates back to ancient Russian and Byzantine prototypes, while 
his stylistic features were developed from European art.!! Simon's close con- 
nections with Patriarch Nikon and the tsar's court made him, in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, the champion of Russian icon painting. 

Although the preserved sources concerning the life of Simon Ushakov are 
more numerous than the sources for any other medieval Russian painter, we 


7 Nikolai Likhachev, Kpamxoe onucanue ukon coópauua II. M. Tpeme2xoea (Moscow: 
Sinodal'naya tipografiya, 1905), 45-46; Alexander Uspenskij, “AkoHomacanne B Poccun 
ao BTOpoii noxoBuHsi XVII Bea,” 3onomoe pyno, 7-9 (1906), 21-32 (30). 

8 Cumon Yuakoe — yapckuŭ usoepad? (Moscow: Tretyakovskaya galereya, 2015), 388-93. 

9 Cumon Ywaxoe — yapckuü uzoepag, 389. 

10 Vera Bryusova, Pycckaa »cueonuce 17 eeka (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1984), 38-39; Svetlana 
Lipatova, “IIpo6xembi usyuenuus Hacreaua Cuwona YinrakoBa: ucropuorpaduueckuiá 
0630p,” in Hayunvie umenua namamu H. II. Boaomyesoi, vol. 16 (Yaroslavl’: Avers Press, 
2012), 29-43; Svetlana Lipatova, “Kusas n TBopuecrBo Cumona YinaKosa. Hcropua u3y- 
genus, in Cumon Yuuakoe - yapckuü usozpaf, 51-57. 

11 George Hamilton, The Art and Architecture of Russia (New Haven; London: Yale University 
Press, 1983), 251-57. On the role of Byzantine and Western European influences on Simon 
Ushakov, see Engelina Smirnova, “Cumou Yurakos: BU3aHTH3M n eBporeiickue MMITyIBCbI,” 
in Pycckoe uckyccmeo mexcdy 3anadom u Bocmoxom. Mamepuanvi xonfepenyuu, ed. 
Dmitri Sarabyanov (Moscow: Gosudarstvennij Institut Iskusstvoznaniya, 1997), 103-13. 
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do not know much about his early and formative years.!? Most of the infor- 
mation is deduced from the extensive inscriptions he left on icons. Ushakov 
was born in 1626 into a noble Muscovite family. In 1648, he officially started 
working at the Silver Chamber, the tsar's court's silver workshop, although by 
that time, he should have had some experience at this job. Apart from paint- 
ing icons and frescoes, his main duties included drawing maps, designing flags 
and coins, and decorating weaponry. At some point around 1655, he worked 
at the court of Patriarch Nikon. Additionally, Ushakov received several private 
commissions from ecclesiastical and secular patrons in Moscow and other 
Russian cities. During that period, Simon began to develop his own style. In 
1663, he was assigned to the Kremlin Armoury and soon became one of the 
leading painters in the capital. He was also involved in educational programs 
for young icon painters. At the end of the 1660s and the beginning of the 1670s, 
Simon organized a special “school” for those interested in promoting the new 
icon style he developed. The school housed an engraving workshop, where 
Simon must have printed his pioneering treatise on icon painting, The Word to 
Loving-Meticulous Icon Painting, and the Alphabet of Arts, the first anatomical 
guide for painters in Russia.!? 

Thanks to the work of Simon Ushakov and his numerous followers, from 
the 1650s onward, the style of icon paintings drastically changed." In trying 
to reach a more naturalistic image, artists started to use the linear perspective, 
while the colors became smoother, giving figures more volume. These novel- 
ties highlighted the change in the religious outlook of seventeenth-century 
Russia. On the one hand, this outlook stayed within the Byzantine Orthodox 
tradition, while, on the other hand, it reflected contemporary religious ideas. 
This especially concerns the novel role of images in narrating the passions 
of Christ. In the texts of Simon Ushakov and his main ally Joseph Vladimirov 
(fl. 1642-1666),15 one can find instructions on how to demonstrate the sufferings 


12 Cnogap» pycckux ukouonucuee XI-XVII eexoe, ed. I. Kochetkov (Moscow: Indrik, 2009), 
685-86. 

13 The Alphabet of Arts is now lost. The Word to Loving-Meticulous Icon Painting was first 
published in Simon Ushakov, “Coso x jmo6ormjarezbeHoMy HKoHHoro mnucauus, 
Becmnux o6wecmea dpesnepyccxozo uckyccmea npu Mockoeckom ITy6nuunom mysee, 1-3 
(1874), 22-24; cf. its modern Russian translation: Hcmopua acmemuxu. TamamHuku mupo- 
got acmemuueckoùü mbicau, vol. 1 (Moscow: Akademiya khudozhestv SSSR, 1962), 455-62. 
See also Vera Brusova, Pycckaa »cueonuce 17 8eKa, 40-41. 

14 Vera Brusova, Pycckaa »icueonuco 17 eexa, 38-40. 

15 Ekaterina Ovchinnikova, "Hocud Baagumupos. Tpakrar 06 uckyccrse,” in/[peeuepycckoe 
uckyccmeo. XVII sex, ed. Viktor Lazarev et al. (Moscow: Nauka, 1964), 9-23; Alexander 
Saltikov, "2crerwueckue Bariagpt Hocuda Baagumupora (no «IHoczauuo k Cumony 
Yuraxosy»),” Tpyde: omdena dpeenepyccroii numepamypr, 28 (1974), 271-88. 
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of Christ with naturalism in order to render the observer compassionate and 
make them part of the depicted events in a mystical way.!6 

Due to his special position, Simon’s paintings were considered the peak of 
seventeenth-century Russian art. It would seem that in the art market of the 
nineteenth century, his icons raised a good price. Given that Pavel Tretyakov 
was widely known as a pious and religious person,!” his interest in Simon’s art 
is not surprising. This might have motivated the art dealer to make the two 
false inscriptions in order to sell both icons as Simon’s work. 

The first and most important icon represents a traditional scene of a ruler 
and a courtier discussing philosophical and intellectual topics (Fig. 10.1). On 
the table between them lie several astronomical objects, namely the globe, 
dividers, and a protractor, together with a human skull, one of the most typical 
attributes of vanitas. The inscription at the bottom tells us that the Egyptian 
king Ptolemy Philadelphus (r. 283-246 BCE) was not touched by the vanity 
of this world and always remembered his mortality.!® The second person, the 
courtier, according to the inscription, had to come every day to remind his 
ruler about that. The courtier is grasping the hilt of a sword hidden beneath 
his cloak, although this detail does not help in identifying his personality. A 
book and a short letter, both placed near the throne, play a clear didactic role: 
they focus on the motif of death.!? A long passage from the book reminds one 
that the pleasures of this world will of necessity end, and, regardless of your 
state, the destiny of every human being is to be buried in the soil full of 
worms.”° Thus, the icon represents a number of memento mori topoi. Because 
of the title and inscription, scholars from the State Tretyakov Gallery, who 


16 Irina Buseva-Davydova, “Cumou Yirakos H pycckaa KyibTypa BTOpO noroBAHBI XVII 
Beka,” in Cumon Vuaxoe — yapckuŭ usoepad, 10-23 (12). 

17 For Tretyakov's biography and his intellectual portrait, see Alexandra Botkina, Maesen 
Muxaiiaoeuu Tpemoaxoe e xcusnu u uckyccmee (Moscow: Iskusstvo, 1960). 

18 = "IIrozow bit wagbzidye ape ermercxma riasy veroBbueckyro Bcerga umbub Ha crob 
CBOeM®, I TOUMIO W CMepTH IIOYUaJICAIO /12ÓbI CA cpoprynoro cero CBBTA He BO3BbIIaJTb, 
u 3a 6e3//cmeprHaro 6b ce6A ne rrouuTairs, I Bebb eXIHOMY W GOAFAPE CBOHX'b Ha BC 
AK JIÉHb K ceGb IIpHXO/IHTH I rOBOpuTH I103Hall gapo UMA CHE I7IaBa IIOCMEpTH I TBOA 
Óyzer» raKoBa.” 

19 “WCMepTe Be/IMH eCTb CTpalrHa HAMAATE TBOA TperremeTt yOo TEW 1 gua MOA.” 

20 “W cMepre rHeBuIBaA Bb CbMb XKHBYILIMB He MLIAA. YTO THI B HOLM HAKO TaTb THXO 
xou 1 6ea npornoBexu TAÑHO npuxojumn HeroToBa Mene aacrasaert I 11060e Moe 
WuMaen. HegzBwxuva ecH MeHe IIOK23QJIa I HepbiumMMbIM TIOACOMb CBA34IA B 
H@eUaAHIN BCETO MA WOHaKUIa, I MCKAY CMEPTHPIMH TpyIIbi IIOJIOXKU/Ia I TAKO MOE BECEJIIE 
MIHYJIO. BorarcrBo 1 caga nagbxu ycHyza. Buepa Óbum ciryru WpAaMH 3a MHOH, a HBIHB 
HBCTE HH €AAHATO CW MHOW. Hw TOKMO WHH AHeCb B TOMB MHb IIOC/IY:KHJIH UTO MA B TEM- 
HbIÙ Ce rpo6b nwiroxum. SEMJEIO yOw I KAMEHHEMB ITOKpbIIM abl Mene TAKO YepBIe 
pacroumu." 
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prepared the latest exhibition of Simon Ushakov’s paintings, explained the 
presence of astronomical objects by Ptolemy Philadelphus's apparent interest 
in natural sciences.?! 

The second icon, which is presumably paired with the one discussed above, 
represents a young tsar (Fig. 10.2). He is identified as such through a typical 
tsar's clothing and the symbols of his power, the crown and the scepter, both 
placed on a small, richly decorated table on the left side of the icon. An inscrip- 
tion at the bottom of the image says that a mortal person must be afraid of 
the one who is above them (God); cannot rely on something that is in front 
of them (gold); cannot evade someone behind them (death); and cannot 
avoid what is below them (grave).?? Interestingly, this iconographical scheme, 
accompanied with the same text, appeared in other contemporary pieces of 
art: for instance, recognized as a rich collection of "folk art" of the time, the 
late-seventeenth-century manuscript THM Co6p. Bapcosa N° 1531 from the 
State Historical Museum in Moscow contains both a similar image (albeit of 
moderate quality) and a poem known as The Parable and Mirror of Human Life, 
which includes the aforementioned passage (Fig. 10.3).28 In the meantime, it 
should be stressed that, unlike the manuscript, which features an ordinary per- 
son who confronts their destiny, the icon's didactic presentation of a famous 
Biblical precept about storing up treasures in heaven rather than on earth is 
centered on the figure of the young tsar. Interlinked not only stylistically but 
also content-wise and therefore considered as a whole, the two icons thus 
make a unified statement about the changeable fate and the fragile fortune of 
those in power. 

What follows will illustrate that, in fact, the paintings pursued a particular 
political and ideological agenda that was indicative of a larger intellectual con- 
text of early modern Russia. The identification of "Ptolemy" with the member 
of the Egyptian royal family Ptolemy Philadelphus, whose expertise in natural 
sciences remains uncertain, is based exclusively on the inscription, which was 


21 CumoH Ywaxoe - yapckuü usoepaó, 389. 

22 “CmeprHbiti ue0BbKb; GolicA Toro KTO Hay ToGoro. He nambiicA Ha TO UTO Ipey, To6010; 
He yu Ñ roro KTO 3a To6010; He MHHENID I TOTO UTO 110% TO6OIO.” 

23 TMMCo6p. Bapcosa N° 1531, 93v; Pycckue HapodHnote xapmuHKu, vol. 3, ed. Dmitri Rovinskij 
(Saint Petersburg: Tipografiya Imperatorskoj Akademii Nauk, 1881), 90-91. In the late 
seventeenth century, several collections of short moralistic poems were translated into 
Russian. The two most popular collections that are preserved in numerous copies were 
entitled The Great Mirror and The Sight of Human Life. Due to the genre’s attractiveness 
to general readership, The Parable and Mirror of Human Life became successful among 
the Russian audience. See /[peeuepycckaa npumua, ed. Nikolai Prokofiev and Lyubov’ 
Alekhina (Moscow: Sovetskaya Rossiya, 1991), 214-16. 
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FIGURE 10.3 A Mortal Man, Moscow, State Historical Museum, TMM Co6p. Bapcosa N° 1531, 
f. 93v 
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not made by the icon's author.24 The confusion created by the unknown art 
dealer leaves considerable room for alternative readings of both icons. In con- 
trast to the interpretation suggested by the experts from the State Tretyakov 
Gallery, this article offers an account based on a closer examination of the 
transmission of Western astrological and philosophical ideas and imagery to 
early modern Russia. 

Claudius Ptolemy (ca. 100-170), not Ptolemy Philadelphus, played a crucial 
part in the formation of the scientific tradition in the West.25 While, in the 
Almagest, he laid the groundwork for the geocentric system, the other text, 
the Quadripartitum, also known as Tetrabiblos, shaped the astrological 
discourse.26 Translated into Latin in the twelfth century, these treatises, 
together with a text falsely attributed to Ptolemy, the Centiloquium,?" were 
universally considered among the most authoritative “manuals” in the field of 
astrology/astronomy. A large corpus of commentaries, for the most part deriv- 
ing from the Islamic world, was translated to facilitate the medieval scholars' 
acquaintance with Ptolemy's theories. Among them, of foremost importance 
were those authored by Abu Ma'shar (787-886), known in the Latin West under 


24 On the reasons why the art dealer chose the name of “Ptolemy Philadelphus,” see below. 

25 On medieval astrology in general, see Ornella Pompeo Faracovi, Scritto negli astri: 
l'astrologia nella cultura dell’Occidente (Venice: Marsilio, 1996); Jean-Patrice Boudet, Entre 
science et nigromance. Astrologie, divination et magie dans l'Occident médiéval (XII-XV siè- 
cle) (Paris: Éditions de la Sorbonne, 2006); Graziella Federici Vescovini, Medioevo magico: 
la magia tra religione e scienza nei secoli XIII e XIV (Turin: UTET, 2008). 

26 The mostinfluential medieval translation of the Almagest was that of Gerard of Cremona: 
Charles H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, MA; London: 
Harvard University Press, 1927), 286; Charles H. Haskins, “The Sicilian Translators of the 
Twelfth Century and the First Latin Version of Ptolemy’s Almagest,’ Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, 21 (1910), 75-102. The number of studies on medieval translations of 
Arabic astrological and magical texts in Europe and their diffusion is enormous. For some 
general orientation, see David Pingree, “The Diffusion of Arabic Magical Texts in Western 
Europe, in La diffusione delle scienze islamiche nel Medio evo europeo, ed. Biancamaria 
Scarcia Amoretti (Rome: Accademia dei Lincei, 1987), 57-98; Charles Burnett, “The 
Translating Activity in Medieval Spain, in Handbuch der Orientalistik, 12. The Legacy of 
Muslim Spain, ed. Salma K. Jayyusi (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 1036-58; Marie-Thérèse D’Alverny, 
La connaissance de l'Islam dans loccident médiéval, ed. Charles Burnett (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1994); Wolfgang Hiibner, “The Culture of Astrology from Ancient to Renaissance,” 
in À Companion to Astrology in the Renaissance, ed. Brendan Dooley (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 
2014), 17-58; Liana Saif, The Arabic Influences on Early Modern Philosophy (Basingstoke; 
New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2015). 

27 Richard Lemay, “Origin and Success of the Kitab Thamara of Abu Ja'far ibn Yusuf ibn 
Ibrahim: From the Tenth to the Seventeenth Century in the World of Islam and the Latin 
West,” in Proceedings of the First International Symposium for the History of Arabic Science, 
2 vols (Aleppo: Institute for the History of Arabic Science, 1976), vol. 2, 91-107. 
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the name of Albumazar. It is worth noting that Abu Ma'shar perceived his work 
as an in-depth, astrologically loaded interpretation of Aristotle's teachings on 
natural philosophy, which undoubtedly contributed to its success in medieval 
Europe. The earliest encounter with Abu Ma'shar's legacy seems to have 
been Adelard of Bath's translation of The Short Introduction in 1120.9 It was 
followed by two twelfth-century Latin translations, by Hermann of Carinthia 
and John of Seville, of The Great Introduction to Astrology, of which The Short 
Introduction aimed to present a summary.®° Another treatise by Abu Ma'shar, 
On the Great Conjunctions, informed his European readers about new astro- 
logical doctrines concerned with the so-called theory of great conjunctions, 
which was believed to indicate the way to predict the greatest events in the his- 
tory of humankind, such as the emergence of new kingdoms and religions, and 
the birth of prophets. The application of the theory of great conjunctions to 
Christian history and its limitations were extensively discussed in subsequent 
astrological writings.?! 

Apart from his influence on European astrologers, Abu Ma'shar was largely 
responsible for the appearance of a popular myth: in The Great Introduction 
to Astrology, he argued that Claudius Ptolemy had been a member of the 
Egyptian royal family that had succeeded Alexander the Great in govern- 
ing Egypt.?? Given the high status of Abu Ma'shar's writings, it comes as no 


28 On Abu Ma'shars influence upon medieval philosophy in the Latin West, see Richard 
Lemay, Abu Ma‘shar and Latin Aristotelianism in the Twelfth Century: The Recovery of 
Aristotles Natural Philosophy through Arabic Astrology (Beirut: American University of 
Beirut, 1962). 

29 Abu Ma'shar The Abbreviation of the Introduction to Astrology, together with the Medieval 
Latin Translation of Adelard of Bath, ed. Charles Burnett, Michio Yano, and Keiji Yamamoto 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994). On Adelard of Bath's life and deeds, see Charles Burnett, Adelard of 
Bath: An English Scientist and Arabist of the Early Twelfth Century (London: The Warburg 
Institute, 1987). 

30 Abu Ma'shar, Liber introductorii maioris ad scientiam iudiciorum astrorum, 9 vols, ed. 
Richard Lemay (Naples: Istituto Universitario Orientale, 1995-1996) (the two last volumes 
contain the Latin translations); Abu Ma'shar, The Great Introduction to Astrology, 2 vols, 
ed. Keiji Yamamoto and Charles Burnett (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2020). 

31 Abu Ma'shar, On Historical Astrology. The Book of Religions and Dynasties (On the Great 
Conjunctions), 2 vols, ed. Keiji Yamamoto and Charles Burnett (Leiden; Boston; Cologne: 
Brill, 2000). On the theory of great conjunctions and one of its most significant applica- 
tions, the so-called horoscopes of Christ, see Ornella Pompeo Faracovi, Gli oroscopi di 
Cristo (Venice: Marsilio, 1999). 

32 Abu Ma'har Liber introductorii maioris ad scientiam iudiciorum astrorum, vol. 8, bk. 4, 
ch. 1, 56: "Post Alexandrum Macedonem Grecie Reges Egypto cclxxv annis imperasse nar- 
rantur, quorum X continuo succedentes omnes uno Ptholomei cognomine vocati sunt. 
Ex quibus unus ex Philadelphia ortus in Egypto regnans Astronomie Librum Almagesti 
ionica lingua scripsit. Eidem nonnulli et Astrologie Tractatum Quatuor Partium, 
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surprise that the idea of presenting Ptolemy as a king became commonplace 
in the following tradition. It seems that alongside providing (inaccurate) his- 
torical evidence, Abu Ma'shar's statement had a second purpose of identify- 
ing Ptolemy as the leading authority in astrological and astronomical matters 
(Fig. 10.4). The association of Claudius Ptolemy with the Egyptian royal family 
was still broadly accepted in the late fifteenth century when the distinguished 
Italian philosopher Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-1494) pointed to Abu 
Ma'shar's error?? In his last treatise, the Disputationes adversus astrologiam 
divinatricem (1494), which is often referred to as “the most extensive and inci- 
sive attack on astrology that the world had yet seen,’3+ Giovanni Pico accuses 
Abu Ma'shar and his associates of distorting and misunderstanding the legacy 
of their “teacher” in astrology, Ptolemy.85 To prove his main argument, Pico 
refers, among other things, to Abu Ma'shar's misinterpretation of Ptolemy’s 
origin, which he considered to be sufficient proof of Abu Ma'shar's total igno- 
rance and incompetence in astrological matters. 

The posthumous publication of Giovanni Pico's Disputationes in 1496 gave 
rise to fierce debates on the status of astrology that dominated the intellectual 
landscape of sixteenth-century Europe.?6 Despite some concerns on the part 
of Pico's opponents that the Disputationes was distorted by its editor, Giovanni 
Pico's nephew Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola (1470-1533) to serve the 
interests of his mentor Girolamo Savonarola (1452-1498),57 this treatise was 


plerique uni cuilibet ex aliis, quod vel ita confirmari vel aliter esse nostra nichil interest 
excepto quod cum in eo libro stellarum naturas disserat minus accurate rerum causas 
exsecutus est." 

33 Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, 2 vols, 
24 edn, ed. Eugenio Garin (Turin: Aragno, 2004), vol. 1, bk. 1, 72. 

34 Steven Vanden Broecke, The Limits of Influence: Pico, Louvain, and the Crisis of Renaissance 
Astrology (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2003), 55. 

35 Ovanes Akopyan, "Princeps aliorum’ and His Followers: Giovanni Pico della Mirandola 
on the ‘Astrological Tradition’ in the Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem;" 
Renaissance Studies, 32, 4 (2018), 547-64. 

36 Ovanes Akopyan, Debating the Stars in the Italian Renaissance: Giovanni Pico della 
Mirandola’s Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem and Its Reception (Leiden; 
Boston: Brill, 2021). 

37  Ontheproblem of the Disputationes’s authorship and its controversy, see Stephen Farmer, 
Syncretism in the West: Pico’s goo Theses (1486): The Evolution of Traditional Religious and 
Philosophical System (Tempe, AZ: Medieval and Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1998), 
151-76; Ornella Pompeo Faracovi, “In difesa dell'astrologia: risposte a Pico in Bellanti e 
Pontano,” in Giovanni Pico della Mirandola e le Disputationes contro l'astrologia divinato- 
ria, ed. Marco Bertozzi (Florence: Olschki, 2008), 47-66; Robert Westman, The Copernican 
Question: Prognostication, Skepticism, and Celestial Order (Berkeley; Los Angeles; London: 
University of California Press, 2011), 82-84; Brian Copenhaver, "Studied as an Oration: 
Readers of Pico's Letters, Ancient and Modern, in Laus Platonici Philosophi. Marsilio 
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FIGURE 10.4 “Ptolemy, the King of Astrologers, and Regiomontanus, the Prince of 
Astrologers,” from Regiomontanus, Epitoma in Almagestum Ptolemaei (Venice: 
Hamman, 1496), f. a4r 
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FIGURE 10.5 

“Ptolemy and the Muse Astronomia,” from Gregor 
Reisch, Margarita Philosophica (Freiburg: Schott, 
1503), f. 127r 


read across Italy and beyond the Alps, prompting numerous responses, both 
positive and negative. However, it appears that the Europe-wide reception 
of the Disputationes did not, in any way, affect the tradition of identifying 
Claudius Ptolemy as a member of the Egyptian royal dynasty. Thus, the famous 
engraving from the Margarita Philosophica by Gregor Reisch (ca. 1470-1525) 
representing a crowned Ptolemy guided by the muse Astronomy is typical for 
the early sixteenth-century images of the alleged king of both astrologers and 
Egypt (Fig. 10.5). 

At some point in the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century, this imag- 
ery reached Russia and manifested in the first painting under discussion. There 
is little doubt that the “Ptolemy” on the icon was originally conceived to illus- 
trate Claudius Ptolemy. Apart from the figure's clothing and the astronomical 
objects placed in front of him, what equates “Ptolemy the King" with “Ptolemy 
the Astrologer" (and not Ptolemy Philadelphus) is the popularity of the icono- 
graphical model. However, the art dealer, who could supposedly have had some 
indication that the character was a Ptolemy, confused the two Ptolemies (mis- 
takenly or on purpose to make a better sale) and thus forged the inscription. 


Ficino and His Influence, ed. Stephen Clucas, Peter J. Forshaw, and Valery Rees (Leiden; 
Boston: Brill, 2011), 190-91; Ovanes Akopyan, "Me quoque adolescentem olim fallebat’: 
Giovanni (or Gianfrancesco?) Pico della Mirandola versus prisca theologia, Accademia 
(Revue de la Société Marsile Ficin), 18 (2016 [2019]), 75-93. 
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Be that as it may, both Ptolemy's and Abu Ma'shar's names, let alone writ- 
ings, were barely known in contemporary Russia. No late-seventeenth-century 
or early-eighteenth-century Russian translations of their works have been 
found in any Russian book or manuscript collections to date. This suggests 
that the details regarding Ptolemy’s identity could not be extracted from Abu 
Ma'shar's The Great Introduction to Astrology or verified with the use of the 
Greek astronomer's original texts. Consequently, the transmission of the icon- 
ographical model must have been realized through different means. 

Of the four possibilities, the most tempting (and least plausible) one con- 
cerns the writings of the only scholar who witnessed the astrological debates 
that flourished in Renaissance Europe in the wake of the publication of Pico’s 
Disputationes and, at the same time, worked for a long time in Muscovy. Over 
twelve years between 1492 and 1504, Maximus the Greek (ca. 1475-1556) served 
as a scribe and translator to various patrons and became well acquainted with 
Italian Renaissance culture.38 At different stages, he worked for Gianfrancesco 
Pico della Mirandola and was employed by Aldus Manutius’s (1449-1515) typog- 
raphy. Enchanted by Girolamo Savonarola’s sermons, Maximus even became a 
novice of the Dominican Order at the monastery of San Marco in Florence.39 
However, in 1504 or 1505, he decided to leave Italy and went to Mount Athos, 
where he took Orthodox monastic vows. Ten years later, Maximus embarked on 
a new adventure and moved to Moscow. There, apart from pursuing his main 
task of translating Greek prayer books into Old Russian, he authored a variety 
of writings, including several anti-astrological epistles.*? They were directed 
against “Latin preachers,” namely Nicholas Bulev or Bülow (?-1548), also 
known as “Nemchin” (“A German”), an astrologer and physician at the court 
of Grand Prince Vasili 111, who allegedly aimed to convert the Grand Prince to 
Catholicism. To underline the religious division between the two branches 


38 For Maximus’ biography, see Elie Denisoff, Maxime le Grec et l'Occident. Contribution à 
l'histoire de la pensée religieuse et philosophique de Michel Trivolis (Paris; Louvain: Desclée 
et de Brouwer, 1943); Nina Sinitsina, Maxcum Ipex (Moscow: Molodaya Gvardiya, 2008). 

39 Some years later, Maximus wrote in Russian a short vita of his Florentine mentor: Ovanes 
Akopyan, “A Sixteenth-Century Russian Vita of Girolamo Savonarola,” Renaissance Studies 
(https://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/full/10.1111/rest.12658). 

40 Maximus the Greek, Couunenua, vol. 1, ed. Nina Sinitsina (Moscow: Indrik, 2008), 256-94, 
311-34, 359-72. 

41 There is no firm evidence to confirm these accusations of proselytism, suggesting that 
they were mostly a polemic strategy to discredit Nicholas in the eyes of the tsar rather than 
his actual intentions. On Nicholas, see David B. Miller, “The Liibeckers Bartholomaeus 
Ghotan and Nicolaus Bülow in Novgorod and Moscow and the Problem of Early Western 
Influences on Russian Culture,” Viator. Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 9 (1978), 395-412; 
Tatyana Chumakova, “Hemenxne BIMAHMA B KyIbType zonerposckoit Pycu. Megmunza,” 
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of Christianity, Maximus's texts contrasted a prosperous and spiritually strong 
Orthodox Russia to a Catholic world embroiled in superstitions, such as astrol- 
ogy and paganism. Reinforcing an anti-Catholic sentiment that was clearly 
present in the cultural environment of sixteenth-century Muscovy, Maximus 
did not simultaneously shy away from using several arguments against astrol- 
ogy taken from “Latin” works, i.e., Girolamo Savonarola’s and Giovanni Pico 
della Mirandola's treatises.*? 

By the early eighteenth century, Maximus's epistles still constituted one of 
the few systematic and most influential responses to astrology formulated in 
Russian lands. However, Maximus never mentioned either Ptolemy or Abu 
Ma'shar in any of his texts, nor did their names come up in the anti-astrological 
writings composed within Maximus's circle. Finally, the chronological gap 
between the years of Maximus's activity and the composition of the icons casts 
doubt that Maximus bore responsibility for making the image of "Ptolemy the 
King" accessible to an early modern Russian audience. 

The second channel for the imagery's transmission could be the few astro- 
logical texts that were available in Russia at that time. Although beginning 
with the second half of the seventeenth century, the Muscovite court started 
to express a more orderly interest in astrology, which led to a certain rise in 
the amount of astrological literature translated into Russian, there is no firm 
evidence to suggest that the core writings, such as those by Ptolemy or Abu 
Ma'shar, had made it to Russia. Furthermore, until the very end of the seven- 
teenth century, learning Latin, and foreign languages in general, was the privi- 
lege of a few scholars in early modern Russia.43 This means that readership of 


in Pyccxo-Hemeykue ceasu e 6uonozuu u meduyune, vol. 4 (Saint Petersburg: Borei Art, 
2002), 5-14; Nicholas also translated into Russian Johannes Stóffler's astrological almanac 
that predicted a new Deluge to occur in 1524: Robert Collis, “Maxim the Greek, Astrology 
and the Great Conjunction of 1524," The Slavonic and East European Review, 88, 4 (2010), 
601-23. 

42 Ovanes Akopyan, “Latin Vice" and “Hellenic Charm”: Maximus the Greek and 
Renaissance Debates on Astrology in Sixteenth-Century Muscovy,” in Cultural Encounters: 
Cross-disciplinary Studies from the Late Middle Ages to the Enlightenment, ed. Hanna 
Gentili et al. (Wilmington, DE; Malaga: Vernon Press, 2018), 59-72. 

43 On this, see Gesine Argent, Derek Offord, and Vladislav Rjéoutski, “The Functions 
and Value of Foreign Languages in Eighteenth-Century Russia, The Russian Review, 
74, 1 (Foreign-Language Use in Russia during the Long Eighteenth Century, ed. Gesine 
Argent, Derek Offord, and Vladislav Rjéoutski) (2015), 1-19; Vladislav Rjéoutski, “Latin 
in the Education of Nobility in Russia: The History of a Defeat,” in Language Choice in 
Enlightenment Europe: Education, Sociability, and Governance, ed. Vladislav Rjéoutski 
and Willem Frijhoff (Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2018), 169-90; Ovanes 
Akopyan, “Latin Studies and Greek Scholars in Early Modern Russia,” in Post-Byzantine 
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natural philosophical texts in languages other than Russian remains question- 
able or should at least have been extremely limited. 

Yet, despite these peculiarities, there were several astrological treatises 
that successfully landed in Muscovy. They were not taught at an institution 
of higher education, were preserved in either private or court collections, and 
had limited dissemination. Along with a translation, or rather an abridged 
version, of Johannes de Sacrobosco's (ca. 1195-1256) De sphaera (now lost),44 
Russian intellectuals had access to the work of Michael Scot (ca. 1175-1232). 
Michael was one of the most prolific translators of Islamic philosophical and 
astronomical/astrological treatises into Latin. His legacy caused polarized 
opinions. On the one hand, Frederick II (r. 1220-1250) invited Michael, as a 
renowned scholar, to join the emperor's court in Sicily. On the other hand, due 
to Michael's reputation as a magician and practitioner of illicit knowledge, 
Dante placed him in Inferno.^? Be that as it may, Michael contributed to the 
propagation of astrological/astronomical knowledge in the Latin West by, 
among other things, his translations and paraphrases of Abu Ma'shar's works.*6 
Unfortunately, none of these reached early modern Russia. What was trans- 
lated, however, was Michael's De secretis naturae sive de proceactione hominis et 
phisiognomia that appeared under the Russian title On Natural Science.*? The 
reasons behind translating this physiognomical treatise, which does not touch 
upon the notion of “Ptolemy the King,” remain unclear, but there is some pos- 
sibility that Russian scholars could have learned about this issue through other 
sources while translating Michael's work. 

In the mid-seventeenth century, under the auspices of Alexei 1’s court, 
which intensified the cultural contact with the West, a handful of cosmo- 
graphical treatises were translated into Russian, including Joan Blaeu's 
(1596-1673) Atlas novus, which, for the first time, presented for the Russian 


Latinitas: Latin in Post-Byzantine Scholarship (15th-19th Centuries), ed. Vasileios Pappas 
etal. (Turnhout: Brepols, 2020), 93-104. 

44 Zubov, "HeussecrHbrii pycckuii nepesog «Tpaxrara o chepe HoaHnHa Caxpo6ocko».” 

45 Dante Alighieri, The Divine Comedy. Volume I: Inferno, ed. Robert Durling (Oxford; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1997), canto XX, 115-17, 310: "Quell'altro che ne’ fianchi è cosi 
poco, / Michele Scotto fu, che veramente / de le magiche frode seppe ’l gioco" On Dante 
and astrologers, see Boudet, Entre science et nigromance. Astrologie, divination et magie 
dans l'Occident médiéval, 13-18. 

46 Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, 287-88, 318-19; Lynn Thorndike, Michael 
Scot (London: Nelson, 1965); Graziella Federici Vescovini, “Michel Scot et la ‘Theorica 
Planetarum Gerardi?" Early Modern Science and Medicine, 1, 2 (1996), 272-82. 

47 Sobolevskij, Tepesoduaa numepamypa Mocxoecxkoüi Pycu XIV-XVII eexoe, 158; Kiseleva, 
HumennexmyanvHii eoi6op Poccuu emopoti nonogunvi XVII-nauana XVIII eexa, 55. 
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reader the heliocentric system of the universe.*® Evidence also suggests that 
Symeon Polotsky (1629-1680), one of the leading intellectuals of the second 
half of the seventeenth century, kept a copy of Abu Ma'shar's Flores astrolo- 
giae and some other astrological writings in his private library.49 Finally, when, 
in 1687, at the tsar's request, the Leichoudes brothers (Ioannikios, 1633-1717, 
and Sophronios, 1652-1730) founded the first higher education institution in 
Russia, the Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy, they introduced Aristotelian natural 
philosophy to the curriculum and taught it, relying mostly on the European tra- 
dition of interpreting the Stagirite's thinking.5° They were also given the green 
light to purchase the books they needed from abroad. It implies that under 
the roof of the Slavic-Greek-Latin Academy, there was an active circulation 
of texts, some of which could have well contained any reference to the image 
under consideration. 

The third source that could have planted the seeds for associating Ptolemy 
with a king were European astrologers serving at the court of the Russian tsars. 
Arthur Dee (1579-1651), the eldest son of John Dee (1527-1609), was appointed 
physician and astrologer to Tsar Mikhail I (r. 1613-1645), the first tsar of the 
Romanov dynasty. While in Moscow, Arthur Dee finished a compendium of 
alchemical treatises later translated from Latin into English by Elias Ashmole 
(1617-1692). After fourteen years spent in Russia, Dee departed for England and 
a German physician and alchemist Wendelin Sybelist (1597-1677) replaced him 
at the court of Mikhail, while Andreas Engelhardt (?-1683) served Mikhail's 
successor, Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich.5! In the last decade of the seventeenth 
century, when Peter the Great initiated a more radical turn toward westerniza- 
tion and consequently opened the door wide for European scholars to come, 


48 Olga Chadaeva, Kocmonoeuuecxue modenu 8 pycckoii knuxchocmu XVII eexa (Ph.D. thesis, 
Olomouc, Palacky University Olomouc, 2017), 37-41. 

49 Anthony Hippisley and Evgenija Lukjanova, Simeon Polockij's Library: A Catalogue 
(Cologne: Böhlau, 2005), 167; Andrei Robinson, “Cumeou Ilozonkui — acrponor,” in 
IIpo6nemi usy«euua xyaemypuoeo Hacnedua (Moscow: Nauka, 1985), 176-83. 

50 Nikolaos Chrissidis, An Academy at the Court of the Tsars. Greek Scholars and Jesuit 
Education in Early Modern Russia (DeKalb, IL: Northern Illinois University Press, 2016), 
139-42, 146—58. 

51 Ryan, The Bathhouse at Midnight. An Historical Survey of Magic and Divination in Russia, 
23; Robert Collis, The Petrine Instauration. Religion, Esotericism and Science at the Court of 
Peter the Great, 1689—1725 (Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2012), 29, n. 78; Nikolai Figurovskij, "The 
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(d. 1683) and the Role of the Western Physician at the Court of Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich, 
1656-1666,” Russian History, 40 (2013), 399-427. 
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settle, and work in Russia, the number of foreigners present in the Russian 
state increased substantially, thus making the transmission of the Ptolemaic 
imagery much easier.?? 

Finally, for the fourth possible explanation, it is worth remembering that 
alongside the movement of people and texts, seventeenth-century Russia expe- 
rienced the movement of images, transported from Western Europe and other 
territories through engravings or by other means. For instance, as recent studies 
have convincingly demonstrated, Simon Ushakov depicted some architectural 
elements, which he copied from engravings after Paolo Veronese's paintings.53 
In the case of the iconographical model of “Ptolemy the King,” apart from the 
sixteenth-century print and other images mentioned above, one should pay 
special attention to a manuscript from the Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana in 
Venice (Fig. 10.6). Dated to around 1453 and descended from the collection of 
Greek manuscripts owned by Cardinal Bessarion (1403-1472), this manuscript 
includes Ptolemy's Geography. Its frontispiece shows Ptolemy in a palace with 
books and an astrolabe. Below the illumination, an inscription in both Greek 
and Latin warns of the vicissitudes of fate, while a mirror in Ptolemy's hands 
serves as an allegory of vanitas.5+ 

The inscription often attributed to Ptolemy himself was added by Niccoló 
Perotti (1429-1480), Bessarion's secretary and closest associate. It implicitly 
points to another round of the controversy between Bessarion and his fervent 
opponent, George of Trebizond (1395-1486).55 George translated Ptolemy's 
Almagest anew and accompanied this version with a commentary of enor- 
mous length.56 His work, George argued, sought to purify Ptolemy's original 
ideas from medieval interpretations. It also hit at Bessarion, whom George 


52 Paul Bushkovitch, Peter the Great: The Struggle for Power, 1671-1725 (Cambridge; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004); Collis, The Petrine Instauration. Religion, Esotericism 
and Science at the Court of Peter the Great; Alexander Iosad, ‘Sciences strange and diverse’: 
Europeanization through the Transfer of Scientific Knowledge in Russia, 1717-1765 (Ph.D. 
thesis, Oxford, University of Oxford, 2017). 
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(Leiden: Brill, 1976), 71. 
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FIGURE 10.6 “Ptolemy the King,” from Ptolemy, Geography, Biblioteca 
Marciana, Ms Gr. Z 388, f. VI 
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blamed for promoting Theon of Alexandria’s (335-405) unsatisfactory (in 
George’s view) commentary on the Almagest. To defend his mentor against 
accusations, the distinguished astronomer Regiomontanus (1436-1476) com- 
posed the Defensio Theonis contra Trapezuntium. 

Niccolò Perotti decided to follow Regiomontanus’s lead and added the 
inscription in question.5” It states that, although people are mortal, through 
exploring the celestial spheres and contemplating their movements, one may 
join the gods. The inscription both in Latin and Greek was reproduced many 
times during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while the manuscript 
of Ptolemy’s Geography was well known during the Renaissance and was 
instrumental in a broader reception of the text.58 Thus, this manuscript's suc- 
cess reveals the spread of similar iconographic features in different cultural 
milieus and in different periods. 

There is no evidence at our disposal to claim that the anonymous Russian 
painter might have had an opportunity to see the Venice manuscript, its cop- 
ies, or any other similar iconographical schemes. What is undeniable, however, 
is that "Ptolemy the King" was not the only ancient scholar pictured in a similar 
manner in early eighteenth-century Russian art: thus, the title page of Leontij 
Magnitskij's (1669-1739) Arithmetic of 1703, probably the most refined pub- 
lishing endeavor of the time and “gates” to Mikhail Lomonosov's (1711-1765) 
erudition, featured Pythagoras and Archimedes (Fig. 10.7). Both hold scien- 
tific instruments aimed to illustrate their fields of expertise. However, unlike 
“Ptolemy the King,” they lack any attributes of people in power. This compari- 
son once again suggests that the icons' actual message was grounded in politi- 
cal imagery and reflected an early modern Russian understanding of the ruler's 
power in relation to fortune and predictions of the future. 

To uncover the icons’ ideological and political agenda, it is worth taking into 
account the way in which Russian intellectuals perceived astrology. Since the 
time of Maximus the Greek and his associates, astrology was often considered 
in Russia from a political perspective. Thus, in his anti-astrological Epistles, 
Maximus provided numerous examples of astrology's disastrous application in 
the realm of politics. Clearly having the Grand Prince in mind as his addressee, 
he demonstrates the history of the spiritual degradation of Western Christians 
and warns the court against falling under the malign and alluring influence of 


57 john Monfasani, "Il Perotti e la controversia tra platonici ed aristotelici Res Publica 
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FIGURE 10.7 “Pythagoras and Archimedes, from Leontij Magnitskij, 
Arithmetic (Moscow: Sinodal'naya tipografiya, 1703), 
title page 
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astrologers.5° To the erroneous attempts to predict the future, he contrasts the 
“great” examples of the past, claiming that illustrious rulers and pious people 
always relied on God instead of astrology and magical ceremonies.®° In addi- 
tion, Maximus notes that, based on the astrological calculations, the court 
astrologer of Duke Lodovico Moro (r. 1494-1499) announced to his patron that 
he would defeat Charles vIII of France (r. 1483-1498); however, this war ended 
in the total collapse of the Milanese ruler.*! Maximus admits that the dissemi- 
nation of magical beliefs among "Latins" was related to the religious crisis in 
Western Europe and its radical shift from "true" Christianity to pagan philoso- 
phy. This idea permeates throughout the whole corpus of Maximus's writings. 
Describing astrology and pagan philosophy, he constantly calls them "Latin 
vice" and “Hellenic charm,’ respectively. 

Many texts written in that period represented astrology as a “Latin vice.” 
One of the most revealing examples of this approach is Philotheus of Pskov's 
(ca. 1465-1542) Letter against Astrologers. It stated that Moscow would succeed 
Rome and Constantinople as the third Christian capital after both those cities 
had been destroyed because of their religious and moral corruption.9? What 
exemplified this decay, Philotheus continues, was their rulers' and citizens’ fas- 
cination for astrology. Philotheus's epistle was later used to form the basis for 
the famous political concept of “Moscow, the Third Rome.’ Although, in its 
eschatological dimension, this doctrine became extremely popular in the sev- 
enteenth century, it should be noted that it was originally coined in the context 
of the anti-Latin and anti-astrological discussions. Furthermore, Philotheus 
directed his letter against the same Nicholas Bülow whose influence on 
Vasili 111 Maximus the Greek tried to eliminate with his Epistles. Thus, from 
the sixteenth century onward, due to the influential interventions by Maximus 
and Philotheus, astrology obtained a clear political meaning. As a discipline 
that was claimed to limit divine omnipotence, it similarly compromised those 
who trust predictions and conform their actions to the position of the stars.9? 


59 Maximus the Greek, Couunenua, 318-19. 
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The idea to prevent the ruler’s interest in predicting the future and, in gen- 
eral, in admitting the positive value of Western intellectual influences became 
widespread in early modern Russian anti-Catholic writings. It received sup- 
port despite the fact that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, several 
Russian tsars had personal astrologers at their disposal. Anti-Catholicism 
merged with anti-astrology turned out to be an effective argument in politi- 
cal games and a useful polemical tool with which different groups of courtiers 
intended to defeat their opponents. The two icons falsely attributed to Simon 
Ushakov perfectly correspond to this tradition. Considering that, starting 
from the reign of Alexei 1 and later under Peter the Great, astrology gained 
the court's endorsement, with numerous astrological charts and predictions 
produced to glorify the tsar's family and courtly life,$4 it comes as no surprise 
that the icons reflected on the problem and, as a result, focused on the political 
dimension of astrology. 

If the proposed dating of the icons is accepted, then they coincided with the 
early years of the reign of Peter the Great. As Robert Collis has convincingly 
shown, Peter's obsession with new knowledge, including magic and astrology, 
knew no bounds. After his journey to the Netherlands, the Russian tsar started 
to recruit astrologers from Europe and was largely responsible for the diffu- 
sion of occult sciences in early modern Russia. In this case, both icons might 
be considered in the context of the anti-Petrine opposition; addressed to the 
young tsar, these overtly didactic paintings remind one that the desire to pre- 
dict the future contradicts a good and successful reign. Consequently, the icons 
might belong to the art of the "old ritualists" (staroobryadtsy) — the only major 
religious community opposed to Peter's government policy.® After the ecclesi- 
astical reform of Patriarch Nikon in the mid-seventeenth century, the Russian 
Orthodox Church was split into an official Church and the "old ritualists" 
movement. The “staroobryadtsy” stood at the origins of the deeply eschatologi- 
cal interpretation of the doctrine of “Moscow, the Third Rome,” and thus con- 
nected contemporary intellectual trends within the official Church to its moral 
degradation. That is why the political message behind the icons was addressed 
to a tsar, who, for the “old ritualists,’ could symbolize a Russia stuck in supersti- 
tion and heresy. Apart from Peter the Great, and considering the uncertainty 
regarding the dating of the icons, they might also have been addressed to 
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Sophia Alexeyevna, Peter's sister, who ruled as regent from 1682 to 1689, or to 
Peter II (r. 1727-1730), both of whom were equally interested in astrology. The 
icons’ supposed origin, the Pomor lands, is not unexpected either: in the late 
seventeenth century, in large part thanks to the fame and deeds of Archbishop 
Athanasius of Kholmogory (1641-1702), the north of Russia was transformed 
into one of the centers of Russian intellectual life. Initially close to the “staroo- 
bryadtsy,” Athanasius was known for his large library, which included books on 
philosophy, history, and natural sciences.®® 

To sum up, the destiny of the two icons now kept in the Tretyakov Gallery 
in Moscow reveals the fragmented, peculiar, and fascinating routes of the 
transmission of European knowledge to early modern Russia. Falsely attrib- 
uted to the leading Russian icon painter of the seventeenth century Simon 
Ushakov, they focus particularly on the theme of the ruler's fortuna. Despite 
the total absence of any documents on their provenance, it seems possible to 
reconstruct, step by step, the history behind this forgery. In all likelihood, the 
paintings were created in the early eighteenth century in response to a contem- 
porary fascination for "illicit" disciplines, primarily astrology. They remained 
unknown until the second half of the nineteenth century when an unidenti- 
fied art dealer falsified their authorship by adding two inscriptions with the 
name of Simon Ushakov. He also allegedly confused the Ptolemy from the first 
icon with the Egyptian ruler Ptolemy Philadelphus. He might have had some 
information, perhaps left by the unknown author, that the icon represented a 
certain Ptolemy; however, he did not understand which Ptolemy it was sup- 
posed to be. The source for the confusion can be easily traced: around that 
very time, the Russian Synodal Bible, the first Russian translation of the Bible, 
was prepared, making it an important and widely discussed cultural event in 
Saint Petersburg and Moscow.5? The art dealer might have been familiar with 
the name of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the patron of the Septuagint translation, 
and might have been aware of Pavel Tretyakov's religiosity. Tretyakov's moti- 
vation to purchase the icons with Ptolemy Philadelphus's image could thus 
have been of a pious nature. The art dealer used this factor for his own benefit 
and managed to sell the paintings, it would appear, rather profitably. His addi- 
tions, however, distorted the icons' intended meaning and significance, which, 
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Tipografiya Stasyulevicha, 1899) is still a valuable introduction to the question. 
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as this article hopefully shows, can amplify our understanding of early modern 
Russia’s engagement with power, natural sciences, and fatalism. 
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